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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—New] 


Students will be admitted inte | the following Departments 
on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER, 5, 1 

The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, we provides a 
ones of I its nature, for those 

ape ropose to offer themselves ‘as Gicttidates for Holy Orders. 
The two Ty and twenty-four of the Bishops have con- 
sented to admit as Candidates for Holy Orders those who shall 
produce a a of ches, panese a satisfactory Examination 


after tw: rears EO 

The DEPARTMENT 7 PEN ERAL LITERATURE and 
SCIENCE, aaa Greek and Latin, —e— English 
Lite! istory, French and German. P for 
those Students who Zervess to ste poeesed to the t Vuinersitien of Ox- 
ford or Cambri 





The DEPARTMENT of APPLIED scumEcEe, Hy pro- 
vides a Course of Instruction for those who are likely to be e: 
in Civil Engineering, er 


ng, Survezing. # Architecture, dy the. th 


branches of Manu matics, Natural Philoso- 


rt. Math 
phy, Chenaistry, Surveying Gevmetrical Drawing, Mineralogy and 
ticology, Manutacturing and Machinery, are taught in this 
ment 
the MILITARY SSPASTMERT intended for the training 
Gon who syne ions in the Army, or direct appoint- 
ments in 


India ¢ Company's serv: ries, one includin, 
latin and ‘Ancient History, Mathematics, E 


h History an 
Geography, French and German, Drawing and 


ortification. 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 20, 
woes new PUPILS will be ADMITTED. 


ical, General Literature, and 
College, and for the Learned Professions. 
2 The ‘Division of Modern Instruction, including Pupils 
— Tobin ~&~, LO tans Be Scien Ki 
nee! an in 
Marine the Military Academies ; for the Shoal Navy and 


nd General Litera- 
epare Pupils A the 


in- 

‘or the Classes of Are hi- 
ice 's College ; for 
e Commercial 





any one of these De 


ureher parts iculars partmen’ 
may be be o' sutaed ¢ from the K College Calendar (to Te ubtained 


price 2s, 6d., or sent by post 3s.) ; or by application 
to J. w Cunsimonan, ry, King’s College, London. 
August, 1853. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





INGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—MeEpica. 
DEPA rai a WINT R SESSION, 1853-54, will 
poy Ss ey on MOND. Ar. bee y wy PL on which’ day 
are ¢ expected attend uctory Lect 
DB. GUY, at 2 o'clock. er 
The following COURSES of LECTURES will be given :— 









ki ~ ‘Professors W. 
natomy— rs W. 
M.B. “ 
F.RS. 
Professor George Budd, 
Practice of Surgery—Prof. William Férgusson, 
=e COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 

The Hos ited daily. 

Clini Hospital ivi are given vovery week, both by the Physicians 
and ey he Surgeons. 

au Physicians’ Assistants and Clinical Clerks, the House Sur- 
sen me ns and | Dressers, are selected by examination from the Students 

Sonsnaeeeze Sow, Students entering for this Session will 
have th in October next, for 
three Warnefo Scholarships of 251. per annum, for three years. 
The examination commences on the 30th of September next. 

One Scholarship of 40%, tenable for three years ; one of 301. 
three of 200. each, tenable for two years, wil be filled upin ‘April 
Se tO ieee . be obtai or ie fri 

u culars upon every su ma; obtain 

Dr. Guy, Dean of the Department ; or apen engtlention to J. Ww. 
CusNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 

Aug. 1, 1853. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 
at a! he EROSION 1853—4 ae on THURSDAY, the 
Biblieat Literature—Kev. J. Daines, M.A. St. + Coll. Oxford. 











Moral cone hy—Alexander Bain, Esq. A.M., formerly Lect 
nM arat Philosophy in ‘Marischal College.” i fee —e 
Ancient History—Kev. Browning Smith, M.A. Bes Jo ohn’s Coll. 


Cambridge. 

Beton | History—J. Langton Sanford, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
rithi 

a William Cook, M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 


b: 
et ural Phil ie ae) we yt . an Se ¥. + a 
sical and Po! ander ain, b 
Latin, with English Grammar ~ J. Baines, a _ 











English Language and Literature 
German Language and Literature—-Adolph Heimann, Ph.D, Pro- 
fessor of in gollege, Londo: 
Freneh 1 and Lit olphe Ragon. 
alletta 





rom oe and Literature—S: 
Bean ‘Wigan . Signor 


Vocal Music—Protessor dullah, of King’s College, 
Harmony— W. Sterndale Bennett, ) yp aaeeen 
Drawing—F. 8. Cary, Esq. 


containing a List of the Lady Visitors, Pro- 


Prospectus, 
frammes of soctaase, Bisestione Ses ¢ for a Course of Study, the Time 
ulars, may be —f at the College, 47, Bed- 


The gUBIOR Hi r, 
Be SCHOOL will open on a MONDAY, the 26th of 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the Government of the Council 
of the College. 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 

The SCHOOL WILL OPEN on FRIDAY, the 23rd of Sep- 
tember, for New Pupils. All the at must appear in their 
places without fail on Tuesday, the 27th, at a quarter past Nine 
o'e! 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The College Racers in the Classes of the Faculty of Sedieipe 

will commence on Monday, the 3rd of Uctober; those of the 
Faculty = on : Thursday, the 13th of October. 





Bo4kp OF TRADE._DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

INSTRUCTION IN ART, General and Special, as afforded at 
the Centra Scroot at MARLBoroven Hovsg, Pall Mall, London. 
The School consists of 

I—A MODEL SCHOOL. 

II.—SPECIAL CLASSES for TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 
IIL—A TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHERS. 

Arr Surerintenpest—RICHARD premapinge ao os . 

The AUTUMN SESSION will commence on M 
8rd of October, 1853, with an INTRUDUCTORY LEcTCné 8 
Mr. REDGRAVE. 

1, The Courses of Instruction are intended to impart syst ti 




























OARD OF TRADE._DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


The CLASSES for PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTION, includi 
the Drawing and Planning of a kinds of Architectural and 
srr | Details, under SRME ER, will RE-COM- 

ENCE their STUDIES on MOND 3rd of OCTOBER. Also 
a >in for MECHANICAL and M RenINE DRAWING, under 
Mr. W. BINNS, will be opened for Students at Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall.—For prospectus and terms apply at the Offices. 


Bose OF TRADE—DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE ANDA 

The AUTUMN SESSIUN will caer ‘on the ist of October, 
when Courses of Lectures and Practical Demonstrations in Science 
will be given in the —— y ly School of Science, Jermyn-street, 
and in Art at Mariboroug! 

The Scientific Course includes Chemistry, Natural History, 
Physical Science, Applied Mechanics, Meta)lurg: Jeology, Mining, 
Mineralogy, and Practical Instruction in the Labo: boratories. The 
Art Course cosbeness Free-hand and Mechanical Drawing, Per- 
spective, Colouring, Practical Construction, and various technical 
a Yo of Art. 

urses are intended to impart a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Science and Art involved in Manufacturing and Minin 
those who may desire to carry them into practical ani 
Special ebtentioe ti also devoted to th 
ion is devoted to the training of teachers in a 
= of Science and Art - oe 





ae tuses and further information may be obtained at Marl- 
borough House, Mall, or at the Metropolitan School of 
Science, Jeraynet t. 








cally a knowledge of the scientific Pot tile A of Art, especially in 
its relation to the useful pu: A limited application 
of those principles is demonstrated w ey view of pre ng 
ym to enter upent the future kh of the Decorative Arts 
es Workshops, either as Masters, Overseers, or 
killed, workmen. At the same time, instruction is afforded to all 
who may desire to pursue these studies without reference to a pre- 
paration for an, ty! branch of Industry. Special 
arran; r to train persons to become Masters of Schools of 
Art, and to enable Schoolmasters of Parochial! and other Schools to 
semen Wining Drawing as a part of general Education con- 
currently with 
2 The Lectures a Classes for Instruction, comprehend the 
ma 2. subjects :— 


Freshend. Model, 


Tempera, and Water Colours. ng. e 

Drawing, g. Palating and Modeling, inel - me Figure from 
he Antique and my. 

Lectu Teaching R. i rectice » daily, in the ~ = nom 
- evening. Feedl. the —- or don, or part ot af a Sessi 





aster, Mr. Burchett. essTs. Herman; Walch 
Denby, and Wills. 
B. The General Evening Instruction is limited to advanced 
Drawing, Painting,and Modeling, including the Figure. 
4 ny oy Students, formerly registered at Somerset House, 
be admitted by the H Maste: ter, at a fee of 1i. 108, 


for pay Session, or part of a Session. Others pay &, each 
Sessio 


TECHNICAL COURSES. 

C. Practical Construction, i 
and the various processes ar pins A a Pyrat. 

and Metal Working. Public and Gow sachares Teaching 

and Practice, morning and evenin; ach Session. 


Ruoflai 





Evening Course only, fee 2l. for Male Biadente only. Lec- 
ay turer aud Sapeecniegs. Professor Sempe! 
Drawing, Class | outers with even- 





For Male Students 
cal y. ach Session. Superintendent, Mr. W. Binns. 
E. — Decoration, as applied to Woven Fabrics of all kinds, 
Paper H langings, &c. Public and Class Lectures, 
Practice at all times. Fee 4l. each Session. 
class for Females only, Fee An Evening 
Class for Male Students solr. Tee 2, ‘Lecturer and Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Uctavius H 

F. Porcelain Painting, wv Teaching and Practice for Male 
and Female Studen Fee #. seeh ——_ Superinten- 

y oa Mr. Btenpoen 4 aa Mr. J. C. Robinson. 
G. Wood Engraving, Public Lectures, daily t eaching and Prac- 





— teaching and penning practice. 





OARD OF TRADE—DEPARTMENT OF 

SCIENCE AND AR 

METROPOLITAT SCHOOL OF BCIEN CE APPLIED TO 
MINING AND THE ARTS. 

Direcror—Sir HENRY T. DE LA SaomR, C.B. F.B.S. 
The following Course of Lectures and Practical Demonstrations 
will eo sive next Session, which will commence on the Ist of 

with an Introductory Lecture by Prof. E. Forbes. 
lL CHEMISTRY, Wa special reference to the Arts—A. W. Hof- 


2 NATURAL HISTORY, applied to Geology and the Arts— 


E, oe F. 

3. A Ty CiENCE. aith te 6 jal A pplications—R. Hunt. 

4 APP D MECHA R. Willis MA. FAS. - 

Mi M ue UKGY—J. x 

6. GEOLOG 
, 


7. MI 
8 MI 


























—\" . PRS. 
» with its Practical Applications—A. C. Ramsay, 


HALO} W- W. Smyth, M.A. 
aL ogy) in Mechanical Drawing is also given. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF CURMIGTEY. now the Chemical 
this =. coosives Pupils at a fee of 101. for he 
14 weeks. is charged 1 in’ the Metallu 
Laborato The feet for for Matt triculated Students (exclusive o! the 
ies) is one ment of 30/. for two years, or two annual 
tsof @ol Thi als fe jo tnstades Field Instruction. 
ets to separa rees of Lectures are issued at 32 and 4! 
nie 2 the Que sy ‘3 po r East India sa them 5 's service, Actin 
—— anagers, may obtain them ¢ half the usua 
Rt . the Prince of Wales has granted Two Exhibitions 
to the. ‘School, and foam have also been establis: hea 
For information apply y to Mr. T. Reeks, Registrar, at the School, 
Jermyn-street, Lon: 


ORTHUMBERLAND COLLEGE FOR 

LADIES, 42, CRAVEN-STREET, Strand. 

Superintended by MRS. LOUIS WATSON. 

Visitor—The Rev. HENRY MACKENZIE, M.A., 

Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 

LIST OF PROFESSORS. 

Algebra, Geometry, and Arithmetic—Rev. Edward Ferrier, M.A. 
Dancing and Exercises— Mons. Coulon. 

Drawin; mk ond — Dicksee, Esq.—Landscape_ and Perspective : 

hichelow, Esq.—Crayon : E. Peletier, Esq. 


t Ale nd ll, 
Es ne exat od C ositi d English Language and 
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. Super 
Mr. Tho: rhouse. 
H. Lithography, Chalk, Pen, and Colour. Daily Teaching and 
Practice for Female Students only, Fee 41. Superinten- 
dents, Mr. Brookes and Miss Chaunon. 


PUBLIC LECTURES 
On Neteral —_ on, by Professor E. Forbes ; on Metallurgical 
; on the Hist: ry of Ornamental 
ibrarian ; on the Objects and Uses 
useum, by Mr. J. 0. Robinson, &c. Admission to 
each Lecture 


3. The Instruction for the general Students is carried on daily, 
except on Saturdays. The Annual ———, each lasting five 
months, commence on Ist Me ee and Ist March, and end respec- 
— on 28th February, and 3ist July. 

Students may matriculate for a period of three years upon 
paying 201. in one sum on entrance, or three annual payments of 

They are entitled to attend all Public and Class Lectures, the 
general and technical Courses, to receive personal instruction, and 
to practice in the School at all times ; they have also access to the 
Museum and Library. At the end of ‘the Session they may pass an 
Examination, and have the privilege of competing for Scholar- 
ships, varying from 101. to 3ul. a year in value. 

5. Uccasional Students are at liberty to attend only the particu- 
lar Courses for which they enter, aan have admission to the 
Museum, Library, and Public Lectu: 

6 A CLASS FOR SCHOULMASTERS AND PUPIL TEACH- 


ERS will = every Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, and on 
souncil of 





yy LADIES COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 
—JUNIOR SCHOOL.—The School will RE- 
oriusoomeatin, wagteate the erence | 
iss t! 

the a —For parti iculars apply at i the College. euneind 
D AA CA TION.—£40 PER ANNUM.— 
eman has an t f ed: - 

ing a, ¥0 foune LADY in he's Firsr-eloss Metptiobetnn ne oe 
J Wood, where, in Sp to ne and Residence, she will 
receive instracti ion by th Masters at the above (which are little 
more than half the ba terms. "Address L. H., Mr, Shaw’s, 27, 

pton-row, Rusgeil-square. f 








Pupil eachers under inspection of the 
Education pay a Fee of 10s. for the Session of five months. School- 
masters of Parochial Schools, &c., may enter the Schoolmasters’ 
Class, and J a Fee of 58, Superintendent of the Training teach- 
Bower 4 Elementary Instruction, Mr. Burchett; Assistant, Mr. 


iy of the Students’ ottendances is kept, and may be 
cotsulted and Guardia: 
SCI HOUL, FUR THE FEMALE STUDENTS passing 
gente the General Course is at 37, Gower street. Superintendent, 
an 3 Assistants, Miss Gann and Miss West. 
ospectuses, and further information, apply at the Offices, 
Matlborouets House, -- barn don. 
¥ COLE, 


Ber PLAYFAIR, } Joint Secretaries. 





t i, Hose, Esq. BA, Trinity College, Cum- 


bridge. 
French~ Mons, Tourrier. 
Geography—Charles Galbraith 
peg my EE a eimann, Prefessor of German in University 












Harmony and Composition — H.C. Lunn, Esq., Prof. and Assoc. of 


A. 
History. Amolent and Modern—Rev. 4. G. Edouart, M.A. 
en Moasioni. K.A. Mus’ 
Latin—H J. Hose, Esq. B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Natural Phifosophy— Rev. Edward Ferrier, M.A. 
Sr hoe Esq., Principal R.A. Music; H. C. 


Singing—¥. } . Cox "fen. ™ rof. an Assoc. of R.A. Music. 
Thevlogy—Rev. Syduey Clark, MLA. 
Michael Term October 4 
Prospectuses to ibe: vbtained on application at the above address. 
A Junior Class is open at the C 
*x* There is a VACANCY for FOUR BOARDERS. 


RIVAT E TUITION. — Waneon Hovse, 
mberland-place. Bouthempton.— DF. DR F.K.A.S 
KECEIVES into his FAM IMITED NUMBER of 
YOUNG NTLEMEN, a 10 to 1s years of age, who are pre- 
pared eet a Universities, the Professions generally, and fur the 
Army and Navy especially, according to the latest regulations. Dr. 
Drew endeavours, ty persseal superintendence and moral culture, 
to give his pupils an Y education ag Christine? Th 
Classics and Mathematics soundly taugt® 
system. Attention is paid to Landscape 
to Fortification by those intended for he 
tion by those destined for the Sea. PY, 
Philosophy are explained in systematic Canute 
various ibranches, and the veils si are anegh 


and A 
are aaa in the Gheorvateny, ng 


oO 
"Daring the last fifteen years Dr. D: 
y Clergymen, private eentione 
whee are now filling responsible posi 
Terms, 80 Guineas aunually. The 
Modern Languages, which are taught 
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yA WDON "HOUSE, Hoppespon, HErtTs.— 

) Mrs. ELLIS and Mrs. HURRY desire to inform their friends | 
and the public ir ay intend ALTERING the period of their 
BcHUOL VACATIONS. The Midsummer Vacation at Rawdon 
House will commence on the Ist of oar and terminate on the sth 
of September ; the Winter Vacation will commence on the 23rd of 
December and terminate on the 23rd of January. The School Year 
will be divided into three Sessions. 


REPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES. on 

A Married Cle an, taking Six Pupils to prepare for 

Oxford on Cambridge. as TWO VACANCIES. He is well ac- 

goatee with the new aystem at Oxford, where all his Pupils have 

hitherto su 1. He is alsoa good Mathematician. Terms 

100 Guineas ayear. Address Q Q., care of Mr. Nutt, Foreign Book- 
seller, 270, Strand, London. 


Me ite SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex.— 
Head Master, | Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 

for the of Pupils, and “for preliminary 

utttonien may be > to the Head Master, or to the 

Secretary. 


By order of the Committee, 
Old Jewry Chambers. ALGERNON WELLS, Secretary. _ 


AMBERWELL COLLEGIATE SCBOCE, 
in union with Fis 's Callens. London, Found 
Patron—The ORD B SHOP of WINCH ESTER. 
fan, Scholarships x O King’s ‘8 Gal lege are now held by past Pupils 
o 
‘A Prospectus, with terms for Boarders and Daily Pupils, and the 
Examiner's Report, will be forwarded on application to the Head 
Surrey the Rev. C. Crofts, M.A., at the School, Camberwell Grove, 
jurre, 

















RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 
resting in North Hants, formerly Private Tutor at Eto: 

and then Head Master of a Grammar School, RECEIVES SIX 
PUPILS. He pays particular attention to Composition, both in 
Prose and Verse ; and for Peuiionss intended for a Public School, 
his Course includes, besides Mathematics and German 
and French, History and English Literature. Terms 100Guineas 
a year; or for _ brothers ae one bedroom, 140 Guineas. 
Address Rev. R. 8. ectory, near Newbury. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married beneficed 











| and, by the exercise of the o: 


| the last week in Jaly, with gaa at Christmas and 


¢ UEEN’S ‘COLLEGE, LONDON, 67, HARLEY: } ] 


STREET, so named by Royal Permission, "and under Royal 
Charter. PREPARA ORY CLASS for ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION, andas taetacery to the College Course. 

Arithmetic—Rey. ock. 

Biblical Instruction—itev. E. H. Plumptre. 

Drawing—C. Weigall, $4, 

English Grammar—Rev. BE. A. Plumptre. 

French—I. Brasseur, Esq., M. Enot. 

Pode Rey. C. a Nicolay. 

y 


Vocal Music—J. Bannister, Esq. 
Calisthenic Master— ——— 
Lady Superintendent—M Iss PARRY. 
Assistant—MISS WORTH. 
The Lessons in German and Italian Etymology are intended to 

show the connexion of those languages with the English | 
= of speech at an early age, to 
he Latin Gooner | is taught, a4 





secure elegant Caper se 
only with a view to the 
especially to a knowledge of Comparative Grammar. The Ristory 
contained in the Bible, and English history, are made the basis of 
a pores knowledge of ancient and modern histo 

he year of study extends from the last week nS ——¥ to 





Terms, 151. 158. for the yea: 
Elementary Instruction on the Pianoforte is given ) ad the 
superintendence of W.8. Bennett, Esq. Fee, 2/. 28. per 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 
connexion with the University of London), SESSION 1853-4. 
—The College will open for the Session 1853-4, on Monday, the 10th 
day of October next, and the Examination previous to 1 
sion of proposip Students, will commence on that day and be 
continued on following days, at ee “ lock a.m. at the College. 
The Session will terminate in July, 185: 
eee of Instruction will be o~y in the following depart- 





Gets Grammar and ham ny Language and Literature, 
Professor A. J. Scott, A.M., Principal. 
axgete and Mental and Moral "Philosophy, Professor A. J. Scott, 
and Literat 





Clergyman, A.M., whose academic course was marked by 


several firs cw in Classics and Hebrew, and a Medal in 
oem and whose experience ~ wha public and private, has 
been very considerable, as also ecessful, is reper to = 
CEIVE a limited number of PRIVATE ‘PUPILS for the Uni- 
versities, the Public Schools, or the Engineering Profession. The 
house and groun: ful and excellent, are in a rural 
istrict confessedly mild and salubrious, si ly pi 

turesque. To those of delicate constitution, or negl education, 

ted of securing seldom sur- 


an passed, His is presen 

His Testimonials are of a high order; and the terms, in 

rtion to the educational treatment and domestic accommo- 

tho on offered, moderate. For particulars address, a re-paid, to 

GreLicases, A. M., » sere, of Mr. ae, = Secreta ty the 
Lon 


OMESTIC EDUCATION.—A kee receives 

P+ YOUNG LADIES into her Circle, whose Studies she 

complete. As regards Masters, she can command 

the’ fice talent and skill—Q., Post-office, Ledbury-road, West- 
ourne-grove. 


MELITARY = ED EDUCATION. — A Gentleman 


pos. wrepares between fifty and sixty officers of the 
— and East ia Company’s Armies, to pass their examina- 

tions at Sandhurst and Addiscombe, and who has wri several 
pales military works, has vacancies fora FEW PUP. iLS. The 
ighest references given. Apply to Mr. Stocqueler, 49, Pall Mall. 


OMMERCIAL INSTITUTION in LUBECK 
any). wane celebrated Institution for the Instruction 
of yOUNG GENTLEMEN in the Mercantile Branches and 
Foreign Langua; big founded in the year 1829, by Mr. A. B. 
Bar. and is now carried on by Mr, Wituet™ Rey. 
he , pias of Instruction, also of terms, may be ‘had on applica- 
tion to Mr. WitneLo Key, Taubeck, or to Mr. J. Ernst, sy- 
Bank House, Victoria Park, 


N OTICE.—MR. HOLIDAY begs leave to an- 
~~ to his Friends and Pupils that he is rned to 
Town, has RECOMMENCED HIS PROFESSIONAL 

DUT tess, Hampstead-street, Fitzroy-square. 


HE WIDOW of a CLERGYMAN, who hes 
had some ex ence in opining. BOON fade, Tipe te 
peve the CHARGE of TWO or THR NG CHILDREN 

EDUCATE. 4) whose Parents are in India, or elsewhere 
absent y would be pref 























erred. They would have a mother’s tender 

itching bestowed u a and be in- 
be ructed i in Ate that is a in a good sound English Educa- 
tion. U: given and required. —Any letters 
of inquiry (post paid), ‘as to terms, &c., to be addressed to N., 
Cleaver’s, Publisher, Piccadilly. 


RENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN 
LANGUAGES. —A Parisian Protestant Gentleman, m 
who has taught in the first Grammar Schools and Colleges of of tLe 
land, ATTENDS FAMILIES and SCHOOLS on bog: 
terms. He has had many years’ experience in oching Referees 
and testimonials of the highest character. Address to F. B., 
Albany-street, Regent’s Park. 


D* ALTSCH UL, Professor of the Germen, 
talian, and French Languages and LAtesadase, Ramat 
to the Royal Coll . of Prece vor Memb. of the hilological 
Society of London. REMO tela to 2, Chand Caven- 
dish-square. Dr. UL continues to give ns at his owa 
Tesdeune or that of the Pupils Schools attended, as usual. 
Two Langu: alternately, or at the same Lesson, 











without extra yy 


ANGUAGES. — HAMILTONIAN System. — 
“This system is one of the most useful and 





of Greece and Rome, Professor J. G. 
Greenw: 


ood, i. A. 
ag and or JG. Green Professor Ye Sandeman, A.M. 
istory, 
Chemistry"Hlemeatary Cou oanee, > Edward Frankland, 


try—Technological J fe foo Agpliantions of Chemistry to 


the Arts =" fact 
baelyttens spetienls with Manipulation in the 
Laboraters, ‘which fitted 1 a with e requisite convenience for 
the preseeunien of this department, Pro! fessor Frankland. 
tural History—The entire course coongiee two Sessions, the 
artion La oe 6. Willian Session ieduding eology and Botany, 
oft lessor W illiamson, M.R.C. 
French 5 Mi Podevin. 
Germ ay Li Mr. Theod 
Additional Lectures C- which the attend 
optional and withou' 
On the an Spell of tthe e Old’ Testament, by Professor 
On the Greek of the New Testament, by Professor Greenwood. 
On the Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar, by 


fessor Scott. 
A Classical Scholarship, called the Victoria Scholarship, of the 
annual value of 20.,and tenable for two years, and a scholarship 
called the Wellington Scholarship, of the annual value of 20l., 
tenable for one year, fine subject_ of com - for \ which is the 
critical a - ed he Greek Text of the New Test yhave 
been fo e rh 




















AKLUYT SOCIETY, Established for the 
purpose of Printing Kare or Unpublished Voyages and 
Travels, 

The First Volume of MENDOZA’S HISTORIE of the GREAT 
and MIGHTIE KINGDOME of CHINA, Edited b. on , Cosas 
T. Staunton, Sent. with an Introduction by R. H. R, Esq., 

i he Subscribers of 1853, aA will be delivered by 
Mr. Richa: 37, “Great Qu ueen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, to w: 
all pwns ‘on the subject are to be addressed. 
nd Volume, as wellas THE WORLD ENCOMPASSED 
yak FRANCIS _— Edited by W. Sanpys Vavx, Esq, 
ll appear shorti 

FATHER PERDINAND VERStESTS BABRATIVE of his 

JOURNEY into TARTARY, in the Retinue of - — of 


China, to be Translated and Edited & the Ear. Tin 
and th the TRAVELS of the RUSSIAN TRAVELLER. NiKITI 
in INDIA, in the Fifteenth Century, to be translated from a 
Russian MS., and Edited by Count Wretnorsxy, of the Russian 
Imperial Legation, are in course 0: tion. 

Annual Subscription, One Guinea. Names and Subscriptions 
are received by the Society’s Bankers, Messrs. Bouverie & Co. Hay- 
ae 9 my by the Secretary, Major, Esq., British Museum ; 

cht ichards, the "acsicty's Agents, 37, Great Queen-street, 
Tinedk in 7 Inn-fields. 
—The Subscription is payable the ist of January. 


Guys S$, 1853-4._The MEDICAL SESSION 
MENCES on the ist of OCTOBER. The INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS will be given by HENRY OLDHAM, M.D., 





pt the Jat yb Getober, - Two o'clock. Gentlemen 
ous 0! 7m ve sal ry as 
to their education and conduct. They are age required to pay 401. for 
— first year, 401. ny the second year, i _ r every 8 

ear of atten or 100, in one paym mg a Student to 
H Sperpesaal ticket.” “Dressers, Clinical Ger ard Clerks, Ob- 
stetric Residents, and Dressers in th wean are selected, 


according to merit, from those Students who have attended a 


second — 
Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Bowie, will enter Students, 
and ped yl y further information req 
us 





CALNE SCHOOL, WILTS. 
~~ Rev. W. B. JACOB, M.A., of Emmanuel 


Cambridge, receives Pupils to prepare them for . 
Pubtie Sal at a Guineas per annum, Washing in: 
clu 


The SW of instruction guises Latin, Greek, French, Ma- 


Arithmetic, 
he situati is health and the g rounds ous. Distant six 

miles from. the Chi mam Station on Ton the Great Western Rail- 

, to and from which there is a a day. 

ing Gentlemen have kindly ‘allowed references to be 


mane fo! te then = 
Rev Ww. PORE de Cony 3 Calne. 
' Been 
°G HOU REE — “a tiem Lodge, near Chi ham. 
otto pen 
ABSOLOM, edge Blackheath, Kent, and 


B.C GALE ee Si ae, 
*x* Quarter Days, Uctober 11th and April 6th. 
TOUNG MARRIED MAN (Age 28), who 
several years ecemataliy engaged ia. 
ing a National's Behog ye is = Bde wast STE ar Dublin Uar 


as Secretary 
yet or Scientific 








‘ound oes wee which aon scholarships may 
be mine om y for, and furt culars relating to the courses 
and-terms of instruction, wilt "be found in a prospectus, which 
may be had from Mr. Mattinson, at “ Tey y uay-street, Man- 
chester, where application may be made to the Principal, on every 
Wednesday prior to the 3rd of October, a on that day, and daily 
afterw: ween the hours of ten and one. 

ania BA —e & antes. Solicitors t to the Trustees, 
own 


OLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
CHEMISTRY, and of PRACTICAL and ERAL 
SCIENCE, 37 and 38, Lower Kennington-lane, KENNINGTON, 


near London. 
incipal—J. C. NESBIT, F.G.8. F.C.8. &e. 
The system of Studies pursued in th pan F omy af 
branch requisite to pre Youth for the pursu: 
= neering, Mining, Manufactures, and the > my A he e Naval 
Military Services, and for the Universities. 
iealvee and Assays of every description are promptly and accu- 
rately executed at the College. 
St and other particulars may be had on application to 
e Princi 
The next Perm will COMMENCE on the Ist of OCTOBER. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—His Royal Highness Prince ALBERT. 
a of Council—Earl BATHURST. 
‘ice- President— 


Principal_Rev. J. 8. HAYGARTH, M.A. 
oe aa gy > 














Chemie me A A. C. Voelcker, Ph. D. F. 
eo; , and Botany—James ~ F.G.8. F.L.8. 
V ete: nary Mt icine and Su —G. T. Brown, M. * c.V.8. 


$ 
Surveying, Civil E ring, Mathematics—M. Po) 
Manager of Form G. At a ~g 
Chemical Professor—A, Williams, M.R.C.S. 
sindontes one admitted after the Summer and Winter Vacations; 
also in April — October. The Annual Fees for Boarders vary 








from 45 to 80 G according to age and other c 
The | Fee for -~ “students is 40. per annum. The College Course 
of Lectures 1 Instruction is complete in one twelve- 
month, though a ay time is recommend There is a De- 
aeenens | for general as well as —— cultural pu 

and i had on application to the 





Patncinel 





dis 
coveries of the A fp peoil can acquire more in ave or six wage 
on this s, in two Le on the old.”— Westminster Review. 
a ESSONS in the Fre by uative Professors, —— to eda 
Grecky Meorem, be. LangunoseTerbs mateate 

erms mi ppl. 
} —— 355, te between the Pantheon an 


T O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 
Berolical and sc period Editor of a high-class London 


for the last eighteen yom to — 

er M: will d at C He is de- 
toes of un ndertaking the entire or partial ‘control of of a Journal, 
and would +t. y. —_ columns a high tone and 
energetic spheres vanced requirements of the 
age. ADDIY, by letter only, to re i Mr, Painter, Publisher, 342, 








THE GUIDE to the ROYAL AORtOS LAUR AL, COLLEGE 
FARM may be obtained of Hami! ilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster- 
row, London ; and Edwin Bailey, C: Bric 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. a 
ae & Rosen Shorthand Writers, merece 
for an ARTICLED PUPIL. For particulars apply at 6, 
ey tee By 











A TELIER of DRAWING for LADIES, 11, 
—MRS. CROUDACE 
that her, CLASSES K 


rm her F 
MMENCE ie OCTOBER. L 
fag to the ard < Po BEI “Instruction from el ayy hae 
Preach. enemas, Notting “E Hill, and 


+ RUSSELL-PLACE, bh de bar 


—The most unexcep' fonab le references given as to 
iety, character and qualification — —Address, ‘Aura,’ Mr. Taylor's, 
Btationer, Chepstow, 


BIVATE GERMAN CLASSES, to consist of 
more than Six Members each.—Professor WILHELM 
KLAUER-KLATTOWSKL of Schw: - — ap Pd 
of the'German Manual for the Young 
his German Classes, for LADIES, at 1s 12 on at "3 Pp elock, —= for 
GENTLEMEN, at Sand at half-past7 0 o'clock. Terms for aCo 
—— consecuti 








of Twen' ve Lessons, twice a week, 2l. 16s.—20, South 
Molton: 


EDESCO.—Signor GUGLIELMO KLAUER- 

i ma Ponti de A At Frames in Hinges Setcam, welt 

yy un CORSO ie fingus e di “ ETTERATURA 
HED ESB A in mediante la lingua Italiana. Questo corso, da ser 

ica in ambedue le lingue, os due volte Sb wh ed 





di pratica 
a r le ore, e la 
sera iat ner Le iA — e yt = pone te 3 ah 
_ 5 nh 4 a) Prefiaseea, 
No. 20, South Melton street, Lon 





Tite PRESS.—A Young Man, well educated, 
oe one os a } Rownpanes Proprietor, who has had considerable 
r Management, and is a fair phoeret, 
desires vires AN in NGA AGEMENT. Additional experience more an 
object than Salary. Address A. R.,15, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, 


=. CURT, of Phage,  aniematiet, Professor 





¢ Languages, &c. Bae wl ance that he has LEFT 
poe for ie Continent, but will RETURN ear! in OCTOBER, 
to resu ties. Letters to be ad as usual, 
Hotel Coguilt ere, Rue Coculiliere. Paris. 





E O L O G Y.—Persons wishing to become 
‘ uainted was this int beans of Science wan mon 
their studies greatly facilitated b: lementary 
tions, which be had at T Fi = enty, or Pitty 
Guineas Me h, arranged and sats Me PENNANT ( ineralogist 








to H fajesty): 149 Strand. 
Cc Collecion for Five Guineas, which — —— the recent~ 
= — Geo! oaz.ount contains 200 Sp Cabinet, 
MINERA which are the components of rock, or occasionally 
imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, > Jemmae, Gesee’ 
Zeolite, Hornblen , Mica, Talc, Tour- 
pails » Ce us , Fluor, Selenite, Strontia, Salt, 
ur, Plum 
| any Ma pitameD, Be. oe, Lead, Tin, Zine, CopDe?, 
jilver, 
awocks: :—Granite, Gneiss, ag =" Garston. Porphyry. 


o FOSSILS from the ‘handelie Wenlock. Ludiow, Devonian, 
niferous, Liss, Oolite, W ‘den, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
a TEN Bas iT gives PRIVATE Bont te eae. 1 INSTRUCTION in MINE 
at the application of Mintel Be kecarioee in te Arts, trated by 


Ol 

extensive Collecti f a 

ot Tennant is Agent 1 ono Bee ci ens SOP WITH'S GEOLOGI- 
AL MODELS, Ean betel te in Sets from 2%. to 5t. each. 





home Tuesdays and 
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HITTINGTON CLUB AND METRO- 
POLITAN gy —Library, Reading, and News 
lasses, & Entertainecate— Dini KS 

Tooms. Subscription, 2. 2s. 
those rates, payable on the ist st of 


HENRY Y. BRACE, Secretary. 
37, Arundel-street, Strand. 


DUCATION.—FRENCH and GERMAN 
PROTESTANT a brat House, Merton, Surre; 





HOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION.—An EX- 
HIBITION of PICTURES, by the most celebrated French, 
Italian, and English Photographers, em praieg cews of the prin- 
cipal countries and cities of Europe, is now OPEN. Admission 6d. 
A portrait taken bys Mr. on ‘3 vie Ie process, One Guinea ; three 
- — Yoram for 108.—Ph 168, New ‘Bond- 
ree 


Pitarsrenen pov CAMERAS. — OTTEWILL's 
REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING CAMERA 

is superior to every other form of C: ‘amera, from its capability of 
Elongation ~~ Contraction to any focal adjustment, its extreme 











—The Establishment, conducted by a French Gentleman, com- 
bines all the advantag fet m the tl 
ound Classical and ¢ " Haale ish Ed i 

called = c consderable editions and i 





its geet 





for taking either Views or —-. 
__Every description of Camera, Slides = Bs i 





ecess has s, 

and the the mansion, containing fifty rooms, and surrounded by 
ral acres “ its tava grounds, is samirably adapted for ‘educational 
= + chand and erman is French, daily Lessons are given by Resi- 


the Pupils are waited on 
Wate French i Terms moderate. Access easy—by train from 
— 0 Station, and by omnibus from Gracechurch-street. 
by application to the Princi, 








iO FATHERS.—A LUCRATIVE PROFES- 
SION is offered to op! DILIGENT and EDUCATED PUPIL, 

who will receive. the first two ~_— of his articles, One 
Guinea a week ‘tal provided with, ond qualified for, higher and 
permanent P 00 Guineas. — —Address, L. P., 
46, Thesbeld'reocd, 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
RT, Leicester- HOTOGRAPHY.—Students are 
informed tat Mr. i HENNE 


—P 
AN, of Regent-street, Pho’ hist 
to the gives INSTRUCTION in the GLASS and PAPER 
BRANCHES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
ya oe ‘en f ether prtilar 4 
mses, pure &c.—For further app. 
to the Secretary ; if by post, inclose two postage stam 








is Manvractory, 24, Charlotte-terrace, Bernebary- 
| ——— Inventions, Moni &c. made to order or 





HOTOGRAPHY.—CANSON’s NEGATIVE 
PAPER, ae ge selected and waxed according to Mr. le 
Gray’s process, per quire; lodized, 12s. per quire. 8 

men sheets sent. Sannuen boards ‘on receipt of 12 ponage canes. 
een eene General Stationery Warehouse, 75, New Bond- 





VENETIAN PHOTOGRAPHS, 


HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 
of the a beautiful Productions, comprising Views in 
VENICE, Paris, Russia, Nubia, &c., may be seen at Py nd 
& LONG'S, 1 : Pleet-street, where may also be procure 
ratus of every Description, ond pure Chemicals for the practios of of 
Photography in all its Branches 
Calotype, Daguerreotype, aud Glass Pictures for the Stereoscope. 
Biaxp & Lone, Opt cians, Philosophical and Photographica 
nstrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 
London.—*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 


ROMO. IODIZED COLLODION.—This new 








OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 
PHOTOGRAPHY.—The attention of the Public - Zepryttalty 
invited to the PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of this Depa: 
ment, which, from the vast resources and elaborate a paratus of 
this institution, exhibit a a = excellence not hitherto a: —- 
proached elsewhere.—A sel k of Ross’s superior Port: 
and pe Pure Chemicals, &c. 
CHEMISTRY.—Mr. HOLMES commenced a CLASS of PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY, in the Lal t. 1, for Medical 
Students, cane Ainateute, or Gentlemen ack to investi- 
any ical QO Select Class for 
sand a Savenile Class in the morning. Also, on the same 
day, Mi olmes commenced his Course of AGRICULTURAL 
pMISTRY, embracing simple pract: ods of Analysing 
a is, Manures, . and Instruction in the. Application o 
Science to the’ general routine of Farming operations. The 
piiilese of of aoe ak mission ws the Institution is granted to all 
he evenings of their lectures. 
For terms and further at apply to the Secretary ; if by 
post inclese two postage stamps. 


HE CONSERVATOIRE at COLOGNE 
(Rietnteshe }iagipecinaiel, any | the Ma ment of the 
Town Council and of K: apellmeiste: Ferdinand ii iller, a 
ample ~ Por particu for Musical Tasteustion to Persons 
sexes.— culars apply to Messrs. Cramer & Seam x 
gent-st 


aeataat CIRCULATING LIBRARY.~— 
Terms: Per Annum, 2le. ; Six Months, 12s. ; 
hree Months, 
The newest Books published i Germany are constantly added. 
Franz Timm, German Bookseller, 3, Brook-street, New Bond- 
street, London. 


ALMER’S FAMILY LIBRARY, 27, Lamb's 
Conduit-street, London.—The best NEW WO RK 
iuee be had at thie't ‘OLD-ESTABLISHED LIBRARY. fresh 
Sbsor oe the freely added as Subscribers may require them. Single 
te One Praag adh an per annum ; Country ditto, from Two 

















IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, have resolved to Cuarce no Commission 
FoR PUBLISHING gb Li pe BY FS r.| the + ~>¥ A 

m refunded his © utlay. d also sta 
they Print in the first ar GREATLY NDER THE U USUAL 
CHARGES; , ~ 1, their ae orks entrusted. to. the enable them to 
romote the ini eee entrusted to pee charge. 
tes and ae ~~ R - ed gratuito F ... course of 





THE. ATHEN ZUM forwarded with regularity 
of the pe Bast, Rey Pome = se Broruers, General 
Newspaper 8, 11, Ser! 


EWSPAPERS, BOOKS, PERIODICALS, 
&c. supplied wi th’ punctuality and oruuee A A the 
Feet ett derisntrest, Lisccln's Tan. , ‘ 


TREET, BROTHERS, 11, Serle-street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields, supply Stationer , Account Books, En- 
&e. os to Commercial Esta shments, on the most 








gra 
moderate Term: 


BOLITION wf the ADVERTISEMENT 
DUTY.—Sraeer, Brorrers, 11, Serle- Lincoln’s Inn- 
tields would be happy to advise with parties desirous of adver- 
tising. Their long eens e in this Department enables them to 
offer their services wi 
*x* Advertisements inserted i in the London Gazette and all the 
London and Country Papers. 





bines the extreme sensitiveness of the Iodized 
Collodion ae the capability of pooevins Senppensionts from Co- 


lours, which do not act on the ordinary rati 
The had DEVELOPING SULUT On for POSITIVE PIc- 
TURES surpasses anything hitherto offered to Photographers. It 


does me stain the plates, cives brilliant ) wites to the picture, and 
will — — for a great length of tim 
Cameras, eee mg and Pure Chemicals of every de- 


scription used in Ph: fn 
a & Lona, Optici Phot hi fastoument Makers 


Operative yey => 153, ee rendon 











MPROVEMENT IN COLLODION..-J. B. 


HOCKIN & CO. CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, eons 
mode of lodizing, their 


they 
, in sensitiveness an ative producing aualitis ry Srery 
= hitherto published : the hee 
of sil inc» which their manufacture has been estesmned, are 








and every requirement for the Prac- 
— of Pee lnstruction in the Art. 


TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 





UST of LIEUT.- -GEN. SIR C. J. NAPIER, 

~The only Bust for which Sir Charles 

delled by P. Park, R.S.A. (an excellent likeness), is Py ht 

sion of D. Hewxert, Sculptor, 61, Walcot 

ees repetieions of itin marble, or jeasts, elt’ be obtained ; and 
es or Gentlemen ma ve thei B 

in the best style ; modelled at their own denen beste executed 


orauay. -—A Lady, living in Torquay, wishes 
to RECEIVE for the Winter Months a YOU @ LADY 
—— Y noes mild Climate of Devonshire. em well born 


and wi ected. Address X. Y., Post-office, 
Surrey, whom taster particulars will be given. —_—on 


A’. EGYPTIAN MUMMY ror SALE, the 


Case eepntif U, = 
CHAFPER ‘ully poiatet with Hicrogiyphies - - w. 


invites sientien to his extensive Collection "0 Colm ds \- 
oe x4 = Lng A Catalogue of prices forwarded on rasta 


ARTNERSHIP.—To PRINTERS and PUB- 
Lespaee. —An ope opening for a Gentleman of 

ee ae eet oe eee + ae’ . —_ 2 In ry yfenlicaticn tee 

& Lamb, Bull-head-eourt. apniy te X: 4%: : —— 


OOD ENGRAVING.—An OUT-DOOR 


PUPIL WANTED. A taste for Drawing indis; bi 
Apply t to J. W. Wursrer, 20, Canterbury- place, Lambeth ag 


PETERMANN’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
ESTABLISH MEN 
DRAWING, ENGRAVING, LITHOGRAPHIC, AND 
PRINTING OFFICE, 
9, CHARING-CROS8S, LONDON. 
The Sllowing Be Branches are principally carried on in this Esta- 
Maps, Plans, Charts, Sections, in every variety, ired b 
the Publisher, Surve: or, and Engincer. a nenee d 
ee - F and other Maps, printed in “Colours, on a superior 


Schbol: Hoon Maps on an improved and c! — 
Vier ohana hat Rumee pata ot 

in nk, an vi 
Diagrams and Illustrations for Lectures ana ot 
_poses. 























Geology, &c. 
pur- 





, PETERMANN'S IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF LITHOGRAPHY. 





Thi system the and dura- 
vii of Copper — iSeel am with the 5 of Litho- 
+ Having great practical experience in al] branches of 


ving, 
he confidently recommends his system, _ ing on “a 
peculiarly suitable to the requirements ‘of resent time, as ‘it 
produces the finest work at a more m: — on and in much less 


time than other methods of meee, 5 


impressions from one stone, f 


arantees 10 to 15,000 
w Li cused in ¢ learness and depth of 
colour to copper or 





TURES. SaEASD & LONG, 153, Fleet-sti 


reet, Op an 
ehetearey ical ent Makers, invite attention to their 
stock o: TEREOSCOPES of all Kinds and in various materials, 
also to choir large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC “PICTURES 


for the same i “VAGUERREO TYPE,on PAPER, and Trans- 
parent Albumen Pictures on GLASS. These Pictures, for minute- 
ness of J. and truth in the representation of natural objects, 
are unriv: 

Buanp & Lone, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
viseal and chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 
“Mr. Ross pre ee lenses for Portraiture FL the test 
intensity yet pr , by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic and ee rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils,” 
r. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. a is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 


perfect up to th 
Ca <a sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—A Comp.ete SEt of Appa- 
ratvs for 41. 48., comprising an expanding CAMERA, with 
warranted Double Achromatic Adjusting Lenses, a Portable 
rs Stand, Pressure Frame, Baths, and Levelling Stand, 


com’ 
Poin PRAIT paneRS of two achromatic combinations, with 
rack Aor from 11, 128. 6d. 
LANDSCAPE LENSES, with adjustment, from 25s. 
P A GU a to the Practice of this interesting rey le. ; by post 
—, 8. 

t C. Baxer’s an ny and Mathematical Instrument Ware- 


we 5F High H 
a Day & Martin's. 
ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES with the newly- 


invented Vetzlar Eye-pieces, which give increased definition 
and power. — size, 44 inches long, showing objects ten miles 
distant, price 1/. 118, 6d. ; ditto, in case, with stand and extra — 
oons, Saturn’s Rings, &c., price 

‘elescopes, showing objects martes, miles distant, 22. 12s. 6d. ; 
ditto, for eighteen miles, 32 3s. his latter article is strongly 
recommended to the tourist or sea~ aide resident, and if fitted up 
with stand and extra eye-piece (price, additional, 2U. 12s. 6d.), forms 
a powerful and highly instructive instrument for astronomical 
ge Pe LLIAM ACKLAND, Optician, 93,..Hatton - garden, 
jon. 














ry eS he common oe poosens of of 

—— on fag oe it is not . C4. > jcult to ae addi ens aives 

ion has been taken o sat Sreqecnti m i, With- 

out erasing the previous work; wh +4 Ly additions 

can be made at any time, in the ne came way as on rj copper or steel 
plate.—®; Charing-cross, Lon 


A PUPIL. WANTED. 


EVOLUTION in LITHOGRAPHY.—The 

GRE PATENT SELF-ACTING LIFBOORAFHIC 

PRINTING. Whe E by STEAM POWER.— ‘MACLURE, 
MACDONALD & MACGREGOR. Her Majesty's 

have ze goest pleasure in announcing that they Rid the exclusive 

for this very important and perfect invention, and that these 

= d, are now in full epereion at their Gees, &, Walbrook, 

equal to the Letter-Press Machine 








by means of which §| 
tained, with all the infinite op and power for which the 
Lith ic Art is so remar! aie, at RetfCie ceathet Gis enuineey 
eg ee cottons hand p 

mdon, 37, W yalbrook, ok, Mt ansion House; Manchester, 
7. Teka, Cre | Liverpool, 18, Fenwick-street; and Glasgow, 
20, St. Vincent- pla 

Vonllen. Annas i 15, 1853. 


IRE AT THE GUTTA PERCHA WORKS. 
—RESU MPTION OF BUSINESS.—The GUTTA PERCHA 
nform thei rs Public that 








COMPANY beg to inform their Customers and the ic 

they have RES MED the Manufacture of Tubing, Sheet, Soles, 
Round and Flat Bands, Chamber V: teries, 
Electric Telegraph Wire, &. &c.—Numerous Fancy are 


also in progress. 
Raven to be addressed, as provtensty. to The Gutta Percha Com- 
pany, Patentees, 15, W harf- road, City-read, London. 


HEAP BOOKS.—A Seventa CatTaocvue of 
REMAINDERS and SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 40 pages, 
will be sent free, by post, by JAnrotp & Sons, Norwich. 


REMpIG FAMILIES and BOOK CLUBS. 
Lt HE NEW and | FOPULAR BOOKS, B, tected tee 

best Wi Fiction. eta 
& 0 OTLEYS. extensive TEBRATY, ne deged y ay Sup- 
lies are sent monthly to Country Sul rs, aD number 
bf Volumes sent at one time regulated by the amount of Annual 

ti 

a Catalogues and Boxes are furnished without charge. 
Terms on application to Saunpers & OTLey, Publishers, Con- 
duit-street, Hanover-square. Lie Ae 


Certs ae tai, of the lightest Construction, best 
build and finish, and at greatly reduced prices.—For SALE 








r to be Let a ob, a large assortment of New and Second-hand 
ci: ARRIAGE comprising single and double seated a ES 
ece Barouches, Pilentums, P 





RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c.—Persons 

y age, “however = Cuets nd dow may, in Fit Les- 

4 Wing 8) of Penman- 

ship, a ied either to. Pro zene cational and flo ing st abe wha ad 





te -ABT MANUFACTURE.— ELK1nerTon 

solicit the epeition of the Nobility, 
Toast Amateurs tours Arteta and others interested in the advance- 

ment of British Art-Manufacture, to their increasing Collections 

5 te: blished exclusively by them in Bronze, 

Artie and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


eir Artistic and Deputies Plate, calculated for the 


Table Sideboard, Library, Boudoir, &c. 
These productions were “ponoured at at the late Great Exhibition 
in apes may be obtained at either 


tone award of 
the Establish 
22, REGUNTernerr, }LonpDon. 


NiWHALLST) STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


, 





din Hed Government, Banking, 
and pe er  Othees ign rach Short-Hand, &c. App ply to Mr. 
Smart, at the Institution, “ Piccadilly, between the Haymarket 
and ent-circus. “A vast improvement upon any former sys- 
tem.”— lon Journal of Commerce. 


EW FOUND POOL HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTION, near LEICESTER, was RE-OPENED 
= A ust 15th, 1853, for the reception of PATLENTS Sositing the the 
TER C CURE for the many Diseases for which that m 
tretinen a _ intendent is J. W. Crane, Esq., M.D. Baie 
burgh, lately resident with Dr. Guliy, of Malvern, wito has kindly 
promised to visit the are from time to tim 
Prospectuses may f Mr.. Burton, Printer, Haymarket, 
Leicester, and at the Tastivution. 








Saad s old: “ckabished Carriage Factory, 5, ; Lisle, orl, beiece 
streets, Leicester-square. 

E yk 76 PAT ENT CHRONOMETERS, 
WATCHES, and MARINER'S COMPAS ss.— 





PREDEMICK ENT, Cl er to the Queen p & His Royal 
ness Prince Albe: wee announce nder 3 ‘4 
eine late E. J. Den his 


tent rights and bu: Ray hn Dunes. 
gad th e Tu rret Clock and Compass Factory, at Somerset-wharf, 
Stra; 





>) EMOVIN G and WAREHOUSING FUR- 
NITURE.—Contracts entered into for the removal of Fur- 
niture to any distance. Every article rey for the protection 
of the Furniture ypoevides. so that only the hire is aoe. The 
Estimate, if desired, will ‘inelude yoy aan responsibility and 
risk of removal, also the taking down, un 
ing the whole of the yh ag in the vertons rooms, altering and 
laying down Carpets, also fi ain Cornices an: o Covteinn—A0es to 
. Mapewics, Upl Finsbury. 
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DVANCES are made to Residents ia Landes 
in C ion with Life Assurance, on Rea! also_un- 
Ce etn te ite Aeiette SOVEREIGN LIFE 
OFFICE, 49, St. James’s-street, Pi ly. 
No charge is —% for Policy Stamp. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s-place, 
Trafalgar-square, London. 

PARTIES desirous of tN NVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Lr —y7" by which a high rate of In- 
terest may be obtained w . per Security. 

ie ie in January and Jul 
ER a Managing Director. 
free on 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING COM- 
PANY, incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—The Court of 
Directors grant LETTERS "ft CREDIT and BILLS at thirty 
days’ sight upon ~ Company's Bank at Adelaide. The exchange 
on sums above 101. is now at a premium or charge of 2 per cent. 
Approved drafts on South Australia negotiated, and Bills col- 
lected. Apply at the Compan offices, 54, Old Brond-strest, 
London. VILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
lanaen, September, 1853. 


ANK of NEW SOUTH WALES, established 
1817. Incorporated by Act of the Colonial * Legislature in 
1850, and confirmed by Her Majesty in Council. Capital paid up, 
500, ood. with power to increase to 1,000,0000. 
n Board of Directo 
William Walker, E: rm of Walker, Brothers & tg London), 
obert Tooth, Fog | rm of R. & E. Tooth, of Sydney 
Donald Lanarch <P late President of the Bank at ‘Sydney. 
Char! ici'or, 














ankers— tock Bank. 

The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest Bank in the Austra- 
lian Colonies. It was established in Sydney in 1817, and has ever 
since carried on an extensive business in that city. Its branches 
at Melbourne, Geelong and Moreton Bay, besides its various agen- 
cies in other parts of the World, afford to its customers every faci- 
lit: A oe, onntinet of their business. 


he gener +" ry London Joint-Stock Bank ; but, = the mag- 
- £ of its opsresieng of late years, it was resolved by the Pro- 
prietors, at a Public Meeting, in January last, to establish 

ency of its own in this city ; and it was Goterepened, at the same 
time, to open a Share Register in London, in order to afford to the 
Proprietors the power of drawing their dividends, or of tt pg 
of the stock in this country to the extent of one- eighth to the pai 


u 

The: London Board are prepared to grant letters of credit or bills 
of ay on the parent establishment in Sydney and the various 
branches New South Wales and Victoria; to cash approv 
drafts on Australia ; to collect and remit the pr of bills of 
exchange payable there ; and, under special circumstances, to 

make on the of on aes which 
may be learned at their temporary en ~ 37, Cannon-street. 

London, 2nd August, 1853. LANARCH, Hon. Manager. 








HE NATIONAL PROVIDENT FREE- 
LD LAND SOCIETY, 
Enrolled under 6 & 7 Wm. IV. ¢. 32. 
Offices—472, NEW OXFORD-STREET, London. 


Trustees. 
John Thomas xing, ] — R A ee. , Esq. J.P. 
obi nsen. 


Directors. 
Chapmen— Bight Hon. Viscount Chewton, 27, Wilton-crescent, 
grave-square. 
John ae. sq. 21, Basinghall-street, and Collingtree, North- 
amptons! 
Leonard Philip ¢ Cox, Esq. 4, Hart-street, Mark-lane. 
— > Thomas King, , 9, Highbury-crescent, and 63, Queen- 


t. Chea; 
Donald Nicoll b 84. «. P., The Albany, Piccadilly, and Oldfields, 
" lesex. 
Frederick Pollock, Esq. H.E.1.C.S., 5, Cavendish-square. 
Septimus Read, Eos. 41, Jewin-street, Crigplegehe® 

Thomas Robinson sq. 45, Bern: ard-street, Russell-square. 
Reginald Read, Esq. 1, Guildford-place, Russell. l-square. 

Martin Stutely, Esq. é, Cambridge-terrace, Regent’s Park. 
Richard Towne, Esq. 63, Cannon-street, City. 


Auditors, 
Henry Flower, Esq. 17, Gracechurch-stree 
Edwin Lankester, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. oo Ola Burlington-street. 
Thomas Walker, Esq. BA. Secretary = the pthe English Widows’ Fund 

Life Assurance Society, 67 
| ike Commercial Bank ‘of Loudon, nit 

‘ounsel—Townley Rigby Knowles, E; 

3, Raymond buildings, Gray's Inn. — sal 
Solicitors— Messrs. Carritt & Osgood, 24, Basinghall-street. 
Bureepor—Waxtin Joseph Stutely, Esq. 4, Doughty-street, Meck- 

lenburgh-square. 

Secretary—Peter William Clayden, Esq. 

Shares 502, each, unlimited in number. Any Member may hold 
shares to any amount. Entrance fee 18. 6d. per share. Transfer 
fee 18. 6d. per share. Monthly payments 88. per share. Interest 
on completed shares and payments in advance guaranteed by the 
rules of the Society, at a minimum of 3 per cent. per annum. Any 
Member may pay up his share in advance, or by such payments 
and in om eaner as he may think proper. Females and Steers 
can becom mbers. No quarterage, extra,or back payments. 
No fines on D unentitled shares. 


( P RAND TRUNK RAILWAY of CANADA. 
ICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, anaes ee psy 
Lernyt in the GRAND TRUNK RAILW. OMP. ANY of 
ANADA, who are desirous of paying up in 4 + dh on the Deben- 
oe allotted to them, will be at liberty to do so on the presen- 
tation of their Serip Certificates at Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co.’s, 
67, Lombard-street. All such payments will bear interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. from the date of nagmens, and the Certificates 
will be exchanged for Debentures when the same are received 
from Canada. By order of the Sond Sean 
CHAPM 
Office of te Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, a 
2, Leadenhall, September 3, 1853. 


O ALL BAD WRITERS —Mr. T. H. Car- 


STAIRS continues to give LESSONS to L adies and Gentle- 











ETEOROLOGY. — — Necrerti & Zampra’s | | \HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. cc.— 
oh $F ENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & | ADURASURESSSS and By =< intended kd insertion 
A beg to in — Scientific Gentlemen that their PATENT | are requested to be forwarded to t! blish ay, 
Sexiest THERMOMETER may now be had of the = } tho tes of Sete. 
sited Opticians in Town and Country. As it is probable that inter- : Longman, Brown and Co. 39. Paternoster-row. 


rties leavour + £2 rage the above 

M les exark, NEGRE vt * za MBA t Vea to uti the heres | HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cixxxv1. 
etter receiv: yy them from LAISHER, L8q., aa 

servatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in constant | be Pecioteee seMEETS 4 = fortheotin bry / ad non 
use for nearly twelve months: — | tion by the 30th instant. 


“13, Dartmouth. terrace, Lewis John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ham. 
all peation in cnt reply & your, inquiry of this day, 1 have no | 
tation in confirming the opinion expressed uu in my note 
of April the 28 respecting your new Maximum Thermometer; |'TYHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—Apver- 

time e the strument has be; 2 ae an pee? TISEMENTS intended for No. VIII., New Series, will be 

ed by the observers of the British Meteoro . | received until the 24th instant, and BILLS until the 37th. 
wheee inion coincides with my own,—viz.. that ry is infinitely London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
better t any in previous use.—I am, Gentlemen, your 
ready, price 28, 6d.; 


servant, James GLAISHER.” | 
“ Messrs. Negretti & ey Opticians.” HE IRISH QUARTERLY. “REVIEW. 

To be had of most Optici: weed of the I No. XI. SEPTEMBER, 1853. 
French Social Life: Jérome Paturot — 2. The 


da P. 
Neocrett1 & Zampna, Meteorological Ee -Makers, 11, Contente: — 
Streets of ‘Dublin, with Anecdotes of . City and Citizens sere 


Hatton-garden, London. 
soi == —— the Union: Christ Church, the Old Courts, the Tholeel 
i Wine-Tavern-street, Skinners’- -Trow, yey Fashion in Poetry rand 
Sales by Auction. the Poets of Fashion: Sir C. H. Williams, Captain Morris, “Hon. 
W. R. Spencer, M. G. Lewis, Luttrell, James Smith, Theodore 
Weekly Sale.of Books, §c. Hook, T. H. Bayly—4. Rev. Samuel (* Premium”) Madden—5. Ma- 


. . i the D. t of Lrish Industry—6. Art in our Metro- 
M FE As LEWIS will SELL, at his House, polis: An irish National Gallery. ' 
Fleet-street, on WEDNESDA eptember 21, and Dublin Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. London: Simpkin, 
three alte days,an EXTENSIVE ATR AE TION of BOOKS Marshall * Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 


jn every depermment tt piterature, . oo hen <S No, XII. compiling Vol. IIT. will appear on the 1st of December. 
ee HD price 1 


School of Design ; aeoauae SURELGN BOOKS, consigned from 2. 6d. 
ASSAGES irom the HISTORY ofa WASTED 


New York. 
R, L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, LIFE. By : ado? Wei, Ry 


following d re CLASS fon THURSDAY. Sept Mand 3 MISCELLA- 
‘ollow: . ays. ASS. an - dy, 
NEOUS BOOKS, from n Cambridge 2 and from Oxford. OME MON ASTICE. POEMS, SONGS and 
eammmenemneres — a BALLADS. By WILLIAM JONES, Author of * Lays 
NEW CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. ont ine from French History.’ Post 8vo. cloth elegant and 
antique, 68. 

COMPLETE SYSTEM of ARITHMETIC, London’: J. Masters, and D, Bogue, Warwick : H. 'T. Cooke & Son. 

A Theoretical and Practical; adapted to the Use of Schools TORBANEHILL ae, CASE, 

Just published, in 250 p 4to. price 78. 6d. 


d Private Students: containing the Fundamental Rules, and 
their Application, to Mercantile Computations ; LA gd and Deci- VERBATIM REPORT OF this important 
TRIAL. By Mr. A. W. LYELL, Short-hand Reporter. 


mal Fractions; Seri Annuities, 
Certain and Contingent. By J AMES TROTTER, “of the Scottish 

London: W. Maxwell, $2, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn. Edin- 
burgh: Bell & B 


Naval and —— Academy, Author of ‘A Key to Ingram’s 
On hae the 30th inst. in 16mo. price 1s, 


Mathematics,’ &c. 
ona Work comprises 3,400 New Exercises, adapted to the busi- 
HE CHASE IN BRITTANY. By I. Hors, 
Author of * RAY and the Bible.’ Forming Part 49 of the 















































of real life, with 200 Examples wrought out at length and 
cnamenely explained. 
Also, a New Edition of MR. TROTTER'S TRAVELLER'S LIB 
LESSONS in ARITHMETIC for JUNIOR CLASSES, 6d. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd ; London: Simpkin, Marshall &C Co, a "WORK ING MAN. 
ALL'S GREEK ROOTS.—Just pant London: Longman, Brown, Green, and LLengueene 
Bony —. mevieg? ond enlarged. hag pen rice &&: Just published, in feap. 8vo. p 
or sent free by e present edition differs from t 
first in the following amaportans points :—The classification of Sub- ECTURES = , = ‘ne aes ternoye. 
nd Reading—4. 














stantives, accordin, with the genitive case at | 
the side of each ; t at ot Adjectives, with the feménine and mente? | Keligion as a Study—3. Books a 
genders ; os of Verb: to ith the | Discussion—5, Manners and Social | Reapectability and 6, Cireum: 
addition < i perfect ‘snd future cneme : aleot the Seiten and | stance and Character : addressed chiefly to Young Men. 
f Greek words are fully treated on. Some hun By THOMAS T. LYNCH 
of of addition ditional English derived words are introduced. | Author of * Memorials of Theophilus Trinal,’ &c. 
Charles Evans, 6, Wellington-street, Strand. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











NEW MONTHLY WORK by W. M. THACKERAY, with Illustrations 
by RICHARD DOYLE. 





On the Ist of October will be published, price One Shilling, with Illustrations on Steel and Wood by RicHarp DoyrLz, 
No. I. or 


THE NEWCOMES 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
EDITED BY ARTHUR PENDENNIS, Esq. 





London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK BY MR. PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 





On the First of October will be published, No. I. price Sixpence, of a New Illustrated Work (to be completed in Twenty 
Monthly Numbers), entitled 


PAUL PEABODY; 
oR, 
THE APPRENTICE OF THE WORLD. 
By PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


London: W. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 





men in his highly improved METHOD OF WRITIN 
all those who require it to obtain - command and ieomle seldom 
(if ever) equalled. Prospectus of terms, &c. maybe had at the 
Establishment, 81, Lombard-street, ¢ City. 


OUTSIDE DRAWING PAPERS. 


INSOR & NEWTON have on hand a large 

and varied Stock of WHATMAN’S TURKEY MILL, 

string-marked or outsides, DRAWING PAPERS, of ro sizes, 

surfaces, and thicknesses, well adapted for first Plans, Specifica- 

tious, or general Office purposes, and much cheaper than vo ordi- 
nary cartridge = 

rice 102. for 141b., or 42. the ewt. 
WINSOR & NEW TON, sag I Colourmen, 38, Rathbone-plaee, 
London, 








BEST AND CHEAPEST HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Price 5s. cloth lettered, 


BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Translated by W. ROBSON. 


“ This work is in general use at all the French Schools, and the French Academy have recently decreed the author 
the first Montyon prize.” 


London: GrorcE RovutLepce & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 
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‘ JUST PUBLISHED, handsomely printed in royal €vo. price 31s. 6d. boards, 


SAK UNTAL A; 
OR SAKUNTALA RECOGNIZED BY THE RING: a Sanskrit Drama, by KALIDASA; the Devanagari Recension 


of the Text, now for the first time Edited in England, with Literal English Translations of all the Metrical Passages, schemes of the Metres, and copious Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, by MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., Professor at the East India College, Haileybury; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society; formerly Boden Sanskrit Scholar in the University of 
Oxford. 





Shortly will be published, beautifully printed in royal 8vo. 


THE PRAKRITAPRAKASA (OR SUTRAS) OF VARARUCHI; 


WITH the COMMENTARY of BHAMAHA. The first Complete Edition of the Original Text, with various Readings from 
a Collation of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of the East India House; to which is added, an ENGLISH TRANS- 
LATION, Appendices, Indices, and an easy Introduction to a Knowledge of Prakrit, by EDWARD BYLES COWELL, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 





LATELY PUBLISHED, beautifully printed, with Coloured Borders, and Head and Tail Pieces, and with IUuminated Fac-simile Illustrations (in Gold 
and Colours), from a valuable MS. copy of the Gulistén, in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, demy 8vo., very elegantly bound, price One Guinea, 


THE GULISTAN; 


OR, ROSE-GARDEN, of SHEKH MUSLIHUD-DIN SADI OF SHIRAZ. Translated for the first time into Prose and 
Verse, with an Introductory Preface, and a Life of the Author from the Atish Kadah, by EDWARD B. EASTWICK, F.R.S, F.S.A. M.R.A.S., of Merton College, Oxford; Member 
of the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bombay ; and Professor of Oriental Languages, and Librarian in the East India College, Haileybury. 


The Publisher has the high satisfaction of referring to the following expressions in a note from the Hon. C. B. Phipps, Keeper of the Privy Purse to Her Majesty, dated *‘ Windsor 
Castle, January 8, 1853,’ acknowledging the receipt of a copy of the ‘ Gulistan,’ forwarded by the Publisher for presentation to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen :— 
** T have presented the beautiful-copy of ‘ Gulistan’ to the Queen. Her Majesty has accepted the book, and it was very much admired.” 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 


“Our readers will doubtless recollect that we made mention, in the Journal Asiatique of June, | executed by the hand. The typography is faultless, and a rich Persian arabesque in gold upon the 
1830, of — on j=! Ly a! jext of Se . Calistia. a | Dasveteh, anne geaneien to cover completes the harmony of this most attractive volume.”—Literary Gazette, 
recommend, in & mer eulogium, that useful publication. And now this truly indefatigable “ -books, for the beauty of its typography and its illuminations, 
savant, who, in the space of a few years, has published many volumes of Oriental texts and transla- | a, walt jours enmp héso omen ssint treated only as am Masters sexy-book Professor. Eastwick’s 
tions, remarkable, the former for their correctness, and the latter for their fidelity, has just d | llent lation of the *Gulistén.’ ’It is a delightful substitute for the old Books of Beauty, the 
to begin with. over former open, am external advaniage if we soy oo epeak-—an advantage which i¢ | Ter ning for a boudelr. apd very it for any stady sles And London, publishers, will And 1t néoes- 
tw bees | 7 - ey IE wi = w | _w in rovincial town 
owes to the and attention of the Publisher.”"—Journal Asiatique, J une, 1853. = pen ye ee hae ameeennni teint . eupaneenel 
“ The translation is careful, and executed with great skill, as might be expected from one who “ It is evident that Mr. Eastwick acts on principles of conscientious literality in translation. His 
has edited the text of the *Gulistén.’....The exterior of the book is quite in Oriental style. any | verse is smooth, his prose fluent, his annotation critical....This edition of Sadi claims attention on 
pictures in ill ed colour-pr —faithful copies of Persian MS3s.—vi ettes—and the binding | one other ground besides its literary merits. It is printed, bound, and published with a chaste rich- 
or with ques in gold,—exhibit the skill and taste of the Publisher. | ness that would do credit to any London publisher of ornamental volumes. The decoration, in 
Zeitschrift Jur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Sept. 1853. | coloured borders and headings, has an Eastern character ; to which are added four fac-simile repro- 
ducti of illuminati tained ina ipt copy of the * Gulistén’ in the possession of the 
stock of Oriental productions.... We cannot dismiss this book without a word of pent on the style | Royal Asiatic Society.”— Spectator. 
of ornamentation and typography in which it has been got up. Lt does great credit to the country- | “ Professor Eastwick has translated the famous ‘@ulistén, or Rose Garden,’ of the immortal 
u We never saw colours, gold, and Oriental design more charmingly | Sadi, by far the most popular of all the writers of the East. Aud the book deserves notice, even 
ofa volume.” — Ai from its intrinsic literary value, for the elegant for:a and rich illustration which it owes to 


P apart 
“ The richness of a Persian MS. has been in some measure simulated by the The work | the spirit of a publisher tm-a smal! provincial town, Mr. Stephen Austin, of Hertford.” 
tains several illuminati which will bear comparison with the best pd y BH - . Dickens's Household Narrative. 


























IN THE PRESS, very handsomely printed with characteristic Coloured Border rownd each page, in Demy 4to., forming a volume of about 600 pages, 
A NEW AND LITERAL ENGLISH VERSION, IN PROSE AND VERSE, OF THE 


ANVAR=-!I SUHAILI, 
BY E. B. EASTWICK, F.R.S. F.S.A. M.R.A.S., Professor of Urdu at the East India College; with ILLUMINATED 


ILLUSTRATIONS, being Fac-simile Imitations of the Original Paintings (fourteen subjects in all), in a very fine and beautifully written Manuscript of the ‘ Anvar-i Suhaili,’ 
formerly in the possession of the King of Oude. In order to supply the Persian Student with a help which must considerably lighten and abridge his first labours, and at the same 
time to gratify the now awakening curiosity of the English public on the subject of Persian Literature, it has been determined to publish a full and faithful version of this celebrated 
Persian Classic. In order to give a greater interest to the book, it will be illustrated with numerous admirable designs from a magnificent MS. once in the possession of the King of 
Oude; and wherever notes explanatory of Eastern customs or history seem required, they will be added, so that it is hoped that this superb volume will be suited both to the Oriental 
Scholar and to the European literary public. 





Also, lately Published, the following Works in the Oriental Languages :— 
GULISTAN : a New Edition of the Perstan Text. By Professor Eastwick. vo. cloth. 
BAGH O BAHAR: an entirely new English version, with Notes. By Professor Eastwick. Royal 8vo. boards, 21s. 


ANVAR-I SUHELI: a New Edition of the Perstan Text. Edited by Lieut.-Colonel J. W. J. OusELEy, Professor of Arabic and Persian at the East India 
College, Herts. 4to. boards, 308, 


“ Your edition of the ‘Anvar-i Suheli’ beats hollow all that have hitherto appeared. The correctness of the text reflects the highest credit on Col. Ouseley’s care, as the neatness of the typography 
does to your press. It is really a luxury to read such a book.”—£ztract of a Letter from Dr. Forbes, Professor at King’s College, London, 


PREM SAGAR: a New Edition of the H1npi Text, with Notes and a complete Vocabulary. By Professor Eastwick. 4to. boards, 30s. 
PREM SAGAR. Translated into English. By Professor Eastwick. 4to. boards, 21s. 

VIKRAMORVASI: a Drama, by Ka4lidasé. Edited by Monten Winiiams, M.A. 8vo. sewed, 5s. 

VIKRAMORVASI. Translated into English. By E. B. Cowext, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 8vo. boards, 7s. 6d. 


HITOPADESA. The Sanskrit Text, with a Grammatical Analysis, Alphabetically arranged, and an English Index of Words, serving the purpose of a 
reversed Dictionary. By FRANCIS JOHNSON, Professor of Sanskrit at the East India College. Imperial 8vo. boards, 1. 11s, 6d. 


HITOPADESA. Translated Literally into English, By Francis Jounson. Imperial 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 
AKHLAK-I MUHSINT ; to which are prefixed a few easy Stories for Beginners. Edited by Colonel OusELey. 8vo. boards, 7s. 6d. 
AKHLAK-I MUHSINI. Translated into English, By the Rev. H.G. Krenz. Second Edition. 8vo. boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE AMIRS OF SINDH; DRY LEAVES FROM YOUNG EGYPT. With Twelve Plates, and a Portrait in Chromo-Lithography of Mir Muham- 
mad. Byan EX-POLITICAL. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 22s. 


Most of these Works have been, in a greater or less degree, favourably noticed by the English, French, and German 
, Literary Periodicals. 





The above may be obtained of the following Booksellers: —Mr. J. MAppEN, 8, Leadenhall-street ; Messrs. LoxaMan & Co. Paternoster-row; Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATR, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden; Mr. W. ALLAN, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row; Mr. Davip Nurt, Strand; Messrs. Lerace & Co. 1, W hitefriax s-street, Fleet-street, and Calcutta ; 
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NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
THE HISTORY of the EARLY 
CHRISTIANS. 


By SAMUEL ELIOT. 2 vols. 8vo. 
[On Tuesday next. 


IL 
ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA 
in 1852 and 1853. 

By the Rey. H. BERKELEY JONES, M.A., 


late Curate of Belgrave Chapel. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(On Monday next. 


Itt. 

LETTERS of the POET GRAY. 
Now first published from the Original MSS. 
Edited by the Rey. J. MITFORD. 

Author of ‘ The Life of Gray.’ 8vo. 14s. 


IV. 
LES DROITS et DEVOIRS des 
ENVOYES. 


Recueillis et Arrangés par E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 
Post 8vo. 
(Ready. 
v. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


SAM SLICK’S LETTER-BAG of 
the GREAT WESTERN. 


Uniform with ‘The Clockmaker’ and ‘ Attaché.’ 3s. 6d. 
(On Monday. 


VI. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF 
BENTLEY'S RAILWAY LIBRARY, 


SALAD for the SOLITARY. 
By AN EPICURE. 


CONTENTS. 

Dietetics—The Talkative and the Taciturn—Facts and 
Fancies about Flowers—A Monologue about Matrimony— 
Curious and Costly Books—Pastimes and Sports—Dying 
Words of Distinguished Men—The Poetry of Plants—Infe- 
icities of the Intellectual—Citations from the Cemeteries— 
The Shrines of Genius—The Selfish and the Social—Pleasures 
of the Pen—Sleep and its Mysteries. 3s. 6d. 


—_— > 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
By the Author of ‘ Peg Woffington.’ 1 vol. 


“In ‘ Christie Johnstone’ is Pp 1 more of thoug 
pathos, humour and character than goes to the furnishing 
forth of many tons of ordinary fiction. The last pages close 
like a strain of solemn music. Especially admirable are 
the scenes of Newhaven life; which have a vividness and 
reality hardly inferior to Scott’s pictures in the ‘ Anti- 
quary.’”—Spectator. 


tht 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 
CHARLES DELMER. 
By a DISTINGUISHED WRITER. 2 vols. 


A work of genius.”—Examiner. 
**A remarkable book.”—Spectator, 
‘** A book of remarkable merit.”—Morning Post. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORKS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The JOURNALS and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE of GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, 
Bart. G.C.B. & G.C.H., Adjutant-General of the Forces 
under H.R.H. the Duke of York; comprising the War 
in Flanders and Holland in 1793-4. With an Appendix 
containing his Plans for the Defence of the Country in 
case of Invasion. Edited by his Son, SIR HARRY 
VERNEY, Bart. 1 vol. 8vo. with large Maps. (Just 
ready.) 


MEMOIRS of JOHN ABER- 
NETHY, F.R.S. With a VIEW of his WRITINGS, 
LECTURES, and CHARACTER. By GEORGE MAC- 
ILWAIN, F.R.C.S., Author of ‘ Medicine and Surgery 
One Inductive Science,’ &c. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
(Just ready.) 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM?’s 
MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of 
GEORGE It. From Original Family Documents. 
Sgconp Epitiox, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


LIFE in SWEDEN; with Excur- 
SIONS in NORWAY and DENMARK. By SELINA 
BUNBURY. 2 vols, 2ls. 

ee a deli st yell informed volumes, by a lad A much 

and shre observance. The ee be y recom- 
ert to the ier as the freshest and most voortalaly the truth- 
fullest publication upon the North that has of late years 
given to the world.”—Observer. 


THE ANSYREEHS and IS- 
MAELEEH: a Visit to the SECRET SECTS of 
NORTHERN SYRIA, with a view to the establish- 
ment of Schools. By the Rev. 8. LYDE, M.A., late 
Chaplain at Beyrout. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS and 
MODERN INSTANCES ; or, What He Said, Did, or 
Invented. Sxconp Epition. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ The best of the author’s admirable works.”—Standard, 


The MARVELS of SCIENCE, and 
their TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT. A Popular Ma- 
nual of the Sciences. By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. Dedi- 
cated by permission to the King of Hanover. Fifth 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. anal. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
EDUCATION, 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


—~_— 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. 
Geographer in he to Her Rey nn for Scotland ; 
Author of ‘The Physical Atlas,’ &c. 


1 as 1 ee ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
28. 6 
2A A. ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


3. A SCHOOL, ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 12s. éd. 


4. An ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 7s. 6d. 


5. GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS. 2s, 6d. 


* ae plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the excellence of 
the plan is rivalled by the beauty of the execution Th 

Pregl for the accuracy and substantial value of a School Atlas 
is to have it from the hands ofa man like our author, who has 
perfected his skill by the execution of much larger works, and 
gained a character which he will be ‘ul not to jeopardize by 
oteming his nome to anything that is crude, slovenly, or super- 





EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. For the Use of Schoolsand Young Persons. Fourth 
ae Post 8vo, 78. 6d. bound. 
epitome of the noblest contribution which 
has to the i istoric literature of the present day. The 
epitomist has been ge! of the history; and the result is, the 
production of a book, which is undoub tedly the very best and safes 
book on the subject—for the mee of schools and young ot 
which has been published.”— Hull Packet. 
“ A most admirable school-book.”— Dublin Even’ — Mail 
“A capital piece of —. which, though primarily ed for 
schools and young persons, will be found very useful to all, asa 
coup d’wil of the history of “Europe during one of its most impor- 
tant periods.”—Spectator. 


An "ATLAS to the EPITOME of ALISON'S 
HISTORY of EUROPE. 4to, bound in cloth, price 78. 


A CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY, By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, 


S.L. & E., CF a of * Lectures on Agricultural Chemis- 
roa a Geo! Thirty-second yo ‘Price ls, 
“The extent to Which this little C: lated 





at home, | its t on into mpg be Euro 


Schools of uropean langute Fissders 





“This work treats of the whole origin of nature in ani 
style: it puts into the hands of every man the means of ae 
tion on facts the most sublime, and converts into interesting 
eloquent description problems which once perplexed the mg le 
genius of mankind.”— Britannia. 


FAMILY ROMANCE ; or, Do- 


MESTIC ANNALS of the ARISTOCRACY. By J. B. 
BURKE, Esq., Author of ‘The Peerage.’ 2 vols. 2ls. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


Now Ready at all the Libraries. 


THE COLONEL. By the Author 


of ‘THE PERILS OF FASHION.’ 3 v. 


AILIEFORD: a Family History. 
By the Author of ‘ JOHN DRAYTON, 3 vols. (Just 
ready.) 


CHARLES AUCHESTER. 
Dedicated to the Rr. Hon. B. Disrazu. 3 vols. 


“* Charles Auchester’ is a memorial of that brilliant genius 
Mendelssohn, in which fact is cleverly blended with fiction, and 
incident and ent are neat] ned. Every one who has 
A y regard for the memory of ‘Mendelssohn will read these vo- 


lum 
Wie The Tite of an enthusiast in music by himself. The work is full 
talent. The sketches of the masters and the artists are life-like. 
all will gnise Mendelssohn, and in Miss Benette, 
Miss Lawrence, and Anastase, Berlioz, J —— Lind, and another 
well known to artist life, will easily be detected. 'To Fas one 
who cares for music the volumes will be a delightful stud ly.” 
Britannia. 


ELECTRA. By the Author of 
*ROCKINGHAM, with ~ cet by Lonp GERALD 
FivzGERALD. 3. 

“ * Rockingham’ was a decided hit. ‘Etecrra’ promises to be 
still more successful. A plot with novelty of construction, roman- 
tic incident, a rapid, eke narrative, and characters that have 
reality about them, command the reader's attention at the opening, 
and hold it to the end.”—Critic. 

* Roc im” won for its author a first place amor 5 
novelists. ible, do more than m: 
former *.. of ode for its noble author. It is a work which 

gratification.”— Britannia. 





can never be read with 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. By 
Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 
“ The best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels.”—Standard, 
“ It cannot fail to be highly popular.”— Observer. 
LADY MARION. By Mrs. W. 


FOSTER. Sy. 

“ This fascinating novel needs not the attraction of the name of 
the late Duke of Wellington’s niece on the title-page to commend it 
to the novel readers of f the fas hionable world. ‘The work gives evi- 
dence of talent of no common order.”—John Bull. 


Horst & Buackert, Publishers, Successors to 


ito the 
Ital —— Poland and a sand No North pa while it 
has been gratifying to the Author m to take addi- 
tonal ins in improving and nding = othe amount of useful in- 
formation in the present edition.”— 
ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMIS.- 
gay my L GEOLOGY. By the same Author. Sixth Edition. 
Tice 





INTRODUCTION tothe WRITING of GREEK, 
By Sir D. K.SANDFORD. A New Edition. Price 38, 6d. bd. 


RULES and EXERCISES in HOMERIC and 
ATTIC GREEK ; to which is added, Short System of Greek 
Prosody. | By Bir ir D. K. SANDFORD, A New Edition. Price 


EXTRACTS from GREEK AUTHORS, with 
Notes and a Vocabulary. By Sir D. K. SANDFORD. A New 
oy —— eee seviond by the Rev. W. Verrcs. Price 


FORTIFICATION ; for the Use of Officers in the 
Army and Readers of Military History. yy, Lieut. H. YULE, 
Bengal Engineers. 8yo. With numerous Lllustrations, Price 


08. 6d. 
* An excellent Manual. One of the best works > its class.” 
ritish Army Despatch, 
“ The best ~y aa book in the English language upon the 
subject.”—The S 


A TREATISE on LAND-SURVEYING. By 
JOHN AINSLIE. A New and Enlarged Editio: cushoosing 
Railway, YaLbiaten Hatin and Geodetical Sur Edi 
by W. A. P.R.A.S. In 8yo. With a dto. 

vol of Plates. ronda 
6 The best book on garvering | with which I am acquainted.”— 
Wee TE encean, LL. R.A.S., Royal Muitary Academy, 


SKETCHES of the POETICAL LITERATURE 

of of the Fase 5 mALP- CENTURY. By D. M. MOIR (Delta). 

“It iris the most a little mangal of ty criticism that 
has ever come under our observation.”— Journal, 


In tHe Press, 


The ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL and CLAS- 
SICAL GROGRAPEY. comprising the onocnarat of the 
far as it is subservient to thre up- 


ANCIENT WORLD, in so 
ormantios and illustration of the. Claasics. By JAMES 
PILLANS, F.R.8.E., Professor of Humanity ¢ Univer: 


sity of Edinburgh. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. For the Use of Schools. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.5. 


A CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICUL- 
TURE, By HENRY STEPHENS, F.B.S.E., Author of ‘The 
Book of the Farm." 


45, GEORGE-sTREET, Edinburgh ; 37, PATERNOSTER- 








(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


now, London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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REVIEWS 





Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. With 
Illustrations by H. K. Browne. Bradbury 
& Evans. 

Tuis novel shows progress on the part of its 


writer in more ways than one,—and thus merits 
close attention now that it is completed. Ready 
sympathy has not been denied to it during its 
progress,—for in the Preface Mr. Dickens an- 
nounces his belief “‘that he has never had so 
many readers as in ‘ Bleak House.’”’ 

There is progress in art to be praised in this 
book,—and there is progress in exaggeration to 
be deprecated. At its commencement the im- 

ression made is strange. Were its opening pages 
in anywise accepted as representing the world 
we live in, the reader might be excused for 
feeling as though he belonged to some orb 
where eccentrics, Bedlamites, ill-directed and 
disproportioned people were the only inhabit- 
ants. Esther Summerson, the narrator, is, in 
her surpassingly sweet way, little less like ordi- 
nary persons than are Krook and Skimpole. 
Her own story was of itself sadly romantic 
enough—the provident beneficence of Mr. Jarn- 
dyce to her was sufficiently unlike Fortune’s 
usual dealings with those born as she was—to 
have sufficed for the marvels of one number. 
But on her mysterious summons to town to 
join the delightful wards in Chancery with 
whom she makes an instant and cordial friend- 
ship, she is thrown, on the very moment of 
arrival, into company with a sharp-witted and 
coxcombical limb of the law, in Guppy,—with 
an overweening philanthropist, who lets every- 
thing at home go to rack and ruin for the 
sake of her foreign mission, in Mrs. Jellyby,— 
with an iochatanel selina who has a myste- 
rious lodger and a demoniacal cat, in Krook,— 
and with a ruefully fantastic Chancery victim 
in poor little Miss Flite. Nay, when she gets 
to the house of her guardian, he, too, must 
needs be marked out as a curiosity by his whim- 
sical manner of wreaking his vexation at sin, 
sorrow and meanness, on the weather,—while his 
guest happens to be none other than such a rare 
Fy of the man of imagination as Mr. 
arold Skimpole.—Here is “the apple-pie made 
of quinces” with a vengeance, if there ever 
was such a thing!—Granting the simple heroine 
of Mr. Dickens to possess the immediate power 
of the daguerreotype in noting at once the 
minutest singularities of so many exceptional 
people—granting her, further, in its fullest ex- 
tent, the instantaneous influence for good in 
word and in deed which she exercises over 
every person with whom she is brought into 
contact,—it surely befalls few such angels of 
experience, simplicity and overflowing kind- 
ness to enter Life through the gate of usefulness 
down a highway lined with figures so strange 
as the above. ‘The excuse of Esther’s creator, 

we suppose, lies in the supposed necessit 
of cate i his public at the outset, by = 
hibiting a rare set of figures in readiness for 
the coming harlequinade. But in ‘Bleak 
House’ they stand im one another’s way; and 
seeing that, as the narrative advances, they 
are reinforced by such a cast-iron Lady Boun- 
tiful as Mrs. Pardiggle, with her terrible chil- 
dren—such a horrible Darby and Joan as the 
two old Smallweeds,—such a greasy, preaching 
Mawworm as Mr. Chadband—such a Boanerges 
as Mr. Boythorn—such an uxorious admirer 
of his wife’s two former husbands as Mr. Bay- 
cam Badger, — we must protest against the 
Composition of the company, not merely on the 
ag of the improbability of such an assem- 
e, but from the sense of fatigue which the 


manceuvres of such singular people cannot fail 
to cause. 

This resolution to startle, besides being bad 
in itself, leads the novelist, even though he have 
of the richest cornucopia of humours at his dis- 
posal, into two faults,—both of which may be 
seriously objected against ‘ Bleak House.’ First, 
from noticing mere peculiarities, he is beguiled 
into a cruel consideration of physical defects,— 
from the unnatural workings of the mind, the 
step to the painful agonies of the body is a short 
one. The Fideous palsy of Grandfather Small- 
weed, and the chattering idiocy of his wife, 
belong to the coarse devices which are losing 
their hold on the popular taste even at the minor 
theatres.—The death of Krook—attacked as an 
impossible catastrophe, and defended by our 
novelist on medical testimony—would be false 
and repugnant in point of Art, even if it were 
scientifically true. We would not willingly look 
into fiction for the phenomena of elephantiasis, 
or for the hopeless writhings of those who 
suffer and perish annually in the slow sharp 
pains of cancer. Again,—in his determination 
to exhibit snub minds and pimpled tempers, 
principles that squint, and motives that walk 
on club-feet (analogous to the mis-shapen 
figures which ought not to come too frequently 
even from the professed caricaturist’s pencil) 
—it is difficult, perhaps, for the novelist to 
avoid touching on another forbidden ground, to 
abstain from that sharpness. of individual por- 
traiture which shall abe certain of his dramatis 
persone recognizable as reproductions of living | 
people. This is not a remark, like our former 
one, to be substantiated by instances; we will 
not spread a sore under pretence of exhibiting 
it.—But the charge has been laid so widely and 
so universally against ‘ Bleak House,’ that it 
cannot be wholly ignored by any faithful ana- 
lyst. We will assume that Mr. Dickens may 
not have desired to inflict personal pain on any 
one—friend or foe. We will concede that the 
motion of the hand which sketehed in this or 
the other known person in ‘ Bleak House’ may, 
in the first instance, have been involuntary.— 
The more need is there of strong, grave, friendly 
protest against devices of style and manner 
which may lead kindly-natured men so much 
further than they would care to go. 

Thus much recorded as regards the progress 
in exaggerations which we conceive ‘ Bleak 
House’ to exhibit,—we now turn to the admir- 
able things which this last tale by Mr. Dickens 
contains. — And first, though he has been 
thereby led away from his great Chancery 
case further than may have been his original 
intention, we must signalize the whole machi- 
nery by which Lady Dedlock’s private history 
is gradually brought to day—as admirable in 
point of fictitious construction,—an important 
advance on anything that we recollect in our au- 
thor’s previous works. Nota point is missed,— 
not a person left without part or share in the 
eat e disclosure—not a pin dropped that is 
not to be picked up for help or for harm to 
somebody. The great catastrophe is, after all, 
determined as much by the distant jealousy of 
Mrs. Snagsby, the fretful law-stationer’s wife, 
as by the more intimate vengeance of the dis- 
carded lady’smaid. Capital, too,—of an excel- 
lence whieh no contemporary could reach,—is 
the manner in which Mr. Bucket the detective 
officer is worked into the very centre and core 
of the mystery, until we become almost agreed 
with Sir Leicester Dedlock in looking on him 
as a superior being in right of his cool re- 
source and wondrous knowledge. Nor has Mr. 
Dickens wrought up any scene more highly and 
less melo-dramatically than those of the night- 








‘ride into the country in which the over-perfect 


Esther is included — and of the despairin 
affectionate, hopeless expectation of the oneal 
husband in the town-house. It is curious, how- 
ever, to observe how completely our novelist’s 
power has failed him on the threshold of the 
dank grave-yard, where the proud and desperate 
lady lies down to die of remorse and shame,— 
how despotically he has chosen to forget that 
such a catastrophe could not really have been 
hushed up in the manner hinted at in his 
closing chapters. We are not sorry to be spared 
a second inquest over the body of the faithless 
woman, having assisted at like rites over the 
corpse of the outcast lover of her youth,—we 
can dispense with the excitement of the trial 
of Mademoiselle Hortense, the murderess, and 
the horrors of her execution,—but such events 
there must have been ;—and to have overlooked 
them so completely as Mr. Dickens has done in 
winding up his story, is an arbitrary exercise of 
his art, made all the more striking by the minute 
painting with which other parts of the narrative 
are wrought, 


In his own particular walk—apart from the 
exaggerations complained of, and the perso-° 
nalities against which many have protested— 
Mr. Dickens has rarely, if ever, been happier 
than in ‘Bleak House.’ Poor miserable Mr. 
Jellyby, with all hope, life, and energy washed 
out of him by the flow of his wife’s incessant 
zeal—the dancing-school in which the African 
missionary’s daughter finds her mission—the 
cousins who cluster round Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
giving an air of habitation to the great house, by 
filling up its empty corners,—could have been 
hit off by no one else so well. Then, with all 
his inanity, pomposity, and prejudice in favour 
of his order, the Lincolnshire baronet is a true 
gentleman:—we are not only told this, we are 
made to feel it. His wife is a comparative 
failure: a second edition of Mrs. Dombey,— 
with somewhat of real stateliness superadded. 
Trooper George is new:—and here, again, Mr, 
Dickens is masterly, in preserving (though with 
some exaggeration) the simplicity, sentimen- 
tality, and credulity of the original nature which 
made the man a roamer,—and which have.a 
strong and real life in many a barrack and in 
many a ship of war. Mr. Snagsby “puts too 
fine a point” on his intimations concerning the 
spectre that destroys his home peace, somewhat 
too ceaselessly. The queerest catch-word ma 
be used too mercilessly, even for a farce,—muc 
more for a novel.— Perhaps among all the 
waifs and strays, the beggars and the outcasts, 
in behalf of whose humanity our author has — 
again and again appealed to a world too apt to 
forget their existence, he has never produced 
anything more rueful, more pitiable, more com- 
plete than poor Jo, The dying scene, with its 
terrible morals and impetuous protest, Mr. 
Dickens has nowhere in all his works excelled. 
The book would live on the strength alone of 
that one sketch from the swarming life around 
us. Mr. Bucket isa jewel among Setectives — 
and the mixture of professional enjoyment and © 
manly, delicate consideration in his great scene 
with Sir Leicester Dedlock, is marked and car- 
ried through witha master’shand. Esther is, as 
we have hinted, too precociously good, too per- . 
petually self-present, and too helpful to every one 
around her tocarry a sense of — :—norare her 
virtues made more probable by the fact that she 
is the chronicler of her own perfection,—though 
with disclaimers manifold. She does not, it is 
true, profess less profession than did Harriet 
Byron before her:—yet Harriet Byron, as the 
centre of a galaxy of admiring relations, loving 
neighbours, and revering domestics, is a “ being 
of the mind” as clear and as complete as most 
other fictitious gentlewomen of our acquaintance. 
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It may be thought, that in the above attempt 
to sum up the merits and defects of this unequal 
tale, more account should have been made of 
what may be called its main argument, the 
great Chancery suit. But of that we spoke 
when announcing the publication of its opening 
number [ Athen. No. 1271],—and those who, 
with us, then anticipated scenes which might 
rival the Pickwick trial, or combinations such 
as should keep that mighty mystery of Iniquity 
and Equity perpetually before the reader, must 
have been disappointed,—since at an early 

eriod the fortunes of Richard and Ada pass 
into the place of second interests, while the first 
concern and sympathy are given to Lady 
Dedlock’s secret: so that the matter has not 
the importance which Mr. Dickens could have 
given it, had it pleased him so to do. The 
statements made in his Preface, by way of jus- 
tification, will make many regret that he should 
have been fascinated away from his master- 
purpose, even by such a tempting “‘ passage of 
arms,” as the silent strife betwixt the haughty 
woman of fashion and the deep, astute, and 
ruthless arbiter of her destiny, ‘the old man, 
Tulkinghorn.”’ 





‘Sea Nile, the Desert, and Nigritia: Travels in 
Company with Capt. Peel, R.N. 1851-52. 
Described by Joseph H. Churi. With Thir- 
teen Arabic Songs, as sung by the Egyptian 
Sailors on the Nile. Published \ 4 the 
Author. 

HezeE at least is a literary novelty. The Nile 

and the Desert, the City of the East, the mosque, 

the cataract and the pyramid, are known to us 
by a thousand interpretations :—but how few 
of these are native! The German student has 
carried with him to Philce the scholarship and 
mysticism of Heidelberg,—the French novelist 
has reproduced at Cairo and Alexandria the 
go of his own boulevard,—the American 

owadji, unconscious of the poetry of his own 

lakes and mountains, of the interest attaching 
to the past greatness and forgotten civilizations 
which exist around him, has placed his ama- 
ranth on gilded minaret and solemn pyramid, 
—the English tourist has been poetical, learned, 
indifferent, sneering, and statistical, as agreed 
with his digestion or chimed in with the pre- 
vailing mood of his mind:—but a picture of 
the East by an Eastern is a rare effort, and will 
command attention. 

Signor Churi is a Maronite “ of Mount Le- 
banon.”” What an address to give :—Signor 
Churi of Mount Lebanon! In a free and 
pleasing Preface our author takes the reader 
into his friendly confidence: — ‘‘You must 
know, gentle reader,” he says, “‘that I am a 
Maronite of Mount Lebanon, and at the age of 
fourteen I was sent to the College of Propaganda 
in Rome, to be educated in virtue and doctrine 
for the ecclesiastical state.” He remained there 
seven years,—and then left Rome on account 
of sickness. His simple story is continued as 
follows.— 

“IT was unwilling to return home for several 
reasons, and I determined to come to England to 
try and teach Oriental languages, such as Hebrew, 
“Syriac, and Arabic, an¢ also Latin and Italian. I 
‘came from Malta to Marseilles, and to Paris, where 
Y arrived without any letters of recommendation ; 
and thence got to London. * * I hardly arrived in 
London when I met with virtuous and charitable 
persons who took great interest in me, especially Mr. 
D. Braggiotti, and Mr. P. Hava, my countryman, 
who is of an ancient and distinguished Maronite 
family, highly respected for its learning and extreme 
charity. Two months after I began to give lessons 
in Arabic and Latin, and shortly after in Italian and 
Hebrew. Amongst my Arabic scholars was Capt. 

W. Peel, R.N., who, by daily lessons for three 
months, made great progress. In September, 1850, 


he proposed to take me with him to Egypt as his 
teacher in Arabic, and to go up the Nile to Uadi 
Halfe, to Suez, Mount Sinai, Arabia, Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, and Syria. I had some difficulty in con- 
senting to this project, as I was unwilling to break 
off the lessons I was giving to other pupils ; but 
finally I promised to go with him, and we left South- 
ampton on the 20th of October, 1850, and after a 
prosperous journey through the places above named, 
we returned on the 20th of February, 185]. * * On 
my return I got back my scholars, and even fresh 
ones, and I thought no more of travelling. In the 
month of June, Capt. Peel proposed another most 
interesting journey—to the centre of Africa from 
Cairo, to Darfour, Bargu, Barnu, and to the Niger, 
towards the Cape of Good Hope. After a long 
delay I consented, and we left England on the 20th 
of August, 1851, by the steamer Pottinger. The 
passengers knew nought of our destination, though 
they all tried to find it out. On our arrival at Cairo 
we hired a boat, and went up the Nile to Corosco, 
in Nubia; and then we crossed the Desert, suffering 
intensely from the heat. We passed through Nubia, 
and got to Kartum, the capital of a province of 
Upper Nubia and of Sudan. Here we crossed the 
White Nile, and went to Lobaied, the capital of the 
eastern part of Cordofan, where we hoped to pene- 
trate into Darfour; but our hopes were vain, and our 
firm resolution and courage were broken through by 
sickness. After having suffered from twenty-five 
days of intermittent fever, we were obliged to turn 
back ad pellem salvandam.” 

The journey projected by Capt. Peel, of which 
Signor Churi, his interpreter, has here written 
the detailed narrative, been made the sub- 
ject of much animadversion :—we think with 
ittle reason. No doubt, the attempt to cross 
the continent of Africa was one full of peril : 
but so is every other journey into unknown 
regions. It is a question of zeal, courage, and 
devotion. If these great qualities be present, 
and chance to be sustained b th, know- 
ledge, and resources, it is an honour for their 
possessor to attempt t enterprises ; and if 
the object be to pos the area of science and 
carry the blessings of civilization into the darker 
corners of the earth, there is glory even in 
failure. Capt. Peel’s journey appears to have 
been cautiously as well as courageously under- 
taken; and its termination at Lobaied, instead 
of at the southern shores of the continent, was 
an event for which he is not to blame. The 
account of the journey here given by his travel- 
ling companion Signor Churi is one to add 
lustre to the great name which he bears and 
laurels to the repute which he has already won 
for himself in the public service. 

After so much of general remark, we will 
treat our readers to a few extracts from this 
Oriental record of Oriental travel. The mixture 
of fact and fancy, earnestness and simplicity, in 
the following passage strikes us as singularly 
eastern.— 

“TI perceived noon was past, and the Arabs were 
ready to set off, they came for our carpets to spread 
them on the dromedaries, so we mounted and set 
forth at a quarter before one, when the heat was in 
great force. ‘What a heat,’ I exclaimed, drawing 
out of my pocket the thermometer, which was at 
105°. I held it in my hands for a couple of minutes, 
and found it rose to 116. I then opened the um- 
brella, and keeping the thermometer under its shade 
for two minutes found it lessened by two degrees, 
from what it would have been had I kept it till the 
umbrella was heated; the heat was intense, and we 
were almost suffocated by the South wind, which 
blew direct against our course, being in that direction. 
Such a wind forms an amusing game for a spectator 
at a distance; blowing so strongly it scoops up the 
finest sand, and forms it into high columns, which 
dance about for the amusement of the mountains. 
The dance was executed with so much art and 
delicacy, that nothing was wanting but a lady to 
accompany on the piano the dancing sandy columns. 
I said to the captain, ‘I am sure, the English ladies 


ten years.’ According to Oriental usage, I carried 
an inkstand of bronze fastened to my side, in which 
was ink and pens, that I used for noting in my journal 
the events of the day. The little box, which con- 
tained the ink, was closed and fastened in the middle 
by a covering of brass, in order that the ink might 
not soil the vest of him who carried it. Wishing to 
note in my book the momentum of these dancing 
columns of sand, I took the case and found the ink 
had escaped from the box in spite of being corked, 
and was frothing all over it exactly as if boiled in 
a pan. This may appear incredible; but my pen, as 
before stated, only writes the truth. Nor was it only 
on this day; but on the following days the same 
thing happened. My companion is witness of it, 
for I several times showed him the same effect pro- 
duced by the excessive heat. Our watches were 
well heated and went as they pleased. In less than 
twenty-four hours my watch showed a difference of 
two hours and forty minutes. We went on quiet 
and humbled, beaten down by the excessive heat. 
Our faces were red, like boiled lobsters, our minds 
overshadowed by black images, our liberty impri- 
soned, our will dead. We had lost the desire for 
anything, even the two necessary desires of talking 
and food. The Arabs also suffered in mind and body. 
I was immersed in profound melancholy and bitter 
sadness. Believing firmly that I should never return 
from this journey, I to bid adieu to the lan- 
guages I had taught for a long time, to the music, 
which solaced me in sad circumstances. ‘ Ah,’ said 
I, ‘what a fool I was to come and expose myself to 
such a fate! I was so well in London! Every day 
I made new acquaintances, ladies and gentlemen, 
who desired to learn the Oriental languages, Latin, 
or Italian.’”’ 

Here is a note on Arab salutations, which 
7 one of the incidents of Eastern travel vividly 

fore the reader.— 

“When the Arabs meet with each other, the first 
thing is the salute, which is repeated for several 
times, and is done in the following manner:—each 
strikes the palm of his right hand on that of his 
companion, or throws it on his left shoulder, ting 
always the same phrase:—‘Salamat, Caif com 
taibin’ (peace, how are you, well?) This way of 
saluting is most beautiful and striking, and when 
performed, gives a new figure and majesty to the 
naked Arabs who are the performers of it. Those 
gesticulations are always accompanied with a very 
grave tone of voice, which invests them with so noble 
a character, that the traveller does not think his 
Arabs so rude as he thought them before, but would 
suppose them just arrived from the first school of 
etiquette. After the salutation, they inquire of each 
other the news about the places from whence they 
came. Their news relates generally to the buying 
of camels and dromedaries; whether there are loads 
to carry, or something of this kind. They then ask 
each other for tobacco or salt, and their conclusion is 
—‘Salute me Hamed at Corosco; and you Ali at 
Barbar; do you understand? In peace, in peace.’ 
After this each resumes his way.” 

Of course, every pilgrim in the Desert must 
have his little adventure with a serpent,—and 
as the reptile is no respecter of men or Maronites, 
Signor Churi came in for his share of this sort of 
excitement.— 

“TI went down to the Nile, and took with me a 
dried gourd which I had bought at Abuhamed ; it 
was intended to hold butter or water. The moon 
was full, but the South wind was like fire, as I pro- 
ceeded to the bank, I could not find an easy descent 
to the water; I went a little to the right, but hardly 
had I divided one bush, and put my foot, as I thought, 
on another, than I was struck with a horrible foree. 
‘Gesu mio,’ I cried, as I heard with terror and 
surprise, the hissing and crackling of a serpent. My 
blood froze. I remained speechless, like a stone, for 
some instants, but recovering myself, I drew back. 
I could not perceive the serpent amongst the thick 
grass, but from a blow I had received, and the noise 
it made in going off, I am sure it must have been 
immense. After this misadventure, I went back and 
found a place opened by the inhabitants. I descended, 
érank, filled the gourd, and mounted the first step. 

Having the gourd in my hand, I put my foot on 





could not dance with such skill had they learnt for 





the second step—it slipt—I turned back, passed the 
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first step, when down went my left leg into the water; 
having my right foot on the ground, I attempted to 
arise, and at the second struggle drew out my leg, 
supporting myself on my right foot; but this step also 
gave way, and, in fear, I threw down the gourd, which 
broke into a thousand pieces; and catching hold of 
some bushes, gently climbed up and got safe. I 
stood still a moment to look around, and then ex- 
claimed, ‘Che Diamine!’ one misfortune follows 
another. God be thanked that the serpent did not 
fasten on to my foot, and that I was not a victim to 
the Nile.’’’ 

From beginning to end of this record of travel 
we are conscious of seeing the East through 
strange optics. There are warmth, fervour, 
simplicity, lassitude on every page. We seem 
to feel the hot wind, to share the a thirst, 
to long for the cold wells :—altogether, the work 
appears surrounded by an air of reality, and to 
reproduce the scené with its native colours. 
The satirist who has specially ridiculed the 
stories of African travel would scarcely have 
ventured to invent such a story as that of the 
wandering minstrel spoken of in the following 
notes.— 

“This Mufdi, named Mahmud Debadi was then 
a student, and was going to Barnu, after his Shiek, 
teacher of the Mohammedan laws. He had nothing 
with him but his dress, a holy Koran, and an Arabic 
manuscript, containing many pieces from the most 
beautiful Arabian poets. When he arrived at Darfour 
and at Facier (this is the capital residence of the 
Sultan of that realm), he was detained for some days, 
and made acquainted with his fate, which was that 
he was to be killed, because the Sultan supposed him 
to be a spy of the Turks. He said to the Sultan, 
‘I am not a spy, but am going in search of learning, 
and if you kill me, I shall be a martyr—(there is an 
article of faith amongst the Mohammedans, that if 
one goes to visit Mecca, the tomb of some Uali (saint), 
or to study the holy language of the Koran or the 
Mussulman law, and is killed, he goes to heaven 
immediately). After this he uséd to go through 
Facier, declaiming pieces of poetry, or some chapter 
of the Koran, by memory. The genera language of 
Africa is the Arabic, and the people and. court of 
these Sultans write all their letters and documents 
in it, and they must know it to understand the Koran. 
The first Wezir of Darfour happened to hear him 
declaiming a piece of Hariri (the finest Arabian poet), 
whom he was fond of, and he was so much struck 
and delighted with Mahmud, that he dissuaded the 
Sultan from killing him, and obtained leave to let 
him continue his journey to Bargu. The Sultan was 
pleased to give him a firman to all his subjects, to 
afford him every possible hospitality, and means to 
arrive at Bargu. He proceeded on his journey, and 
reached Bargn in safety; but there he met with worse 
difficulties than he did at Darfour. He was not dis- 
heartened, and wrote a polite letter to the first 
Wezir, entreating him to spare him his life, and let 
him go to Barnu after his master. The Wezir was 
very much pleased and flattered by the harmonious 
and pompous Arabic words which the letter was 
composed of, and became his protector and friend. 
He then introduced him to the Sultan, and painted 
him in such bright colours, that the Sultan himself 
did not hesitate to call him his friend, and bestow on 
him the dignity of Wezir. He remained there for 
about fourteen months, and requested permission 
from the Sultan to go to Barnu; but he refused him. 
The Sultan died after a short time, and Mahmud 
was one of the victims who were to be killed a few 
days after (it is the custom at Bargu to kill all the 
Wezirs after the death of the Sultan, because the 
new Sultan must have a new Wezir chosen by him- 
self.) He knew well how to plead for himself, and 
succeeded in persuading the new Sultan to let him 
go to Barnu. So he was rewarded by the Sultan 
with many slaves of both sexes, camels and drome- 
daries, to sell, and set off on his journey to Barnu, 
where he found the ple and court more humane 
and civilized than at Darfour and Bargu—(in these 
two kingdoms the white faces are taken for devils). 
He soon gained the friendship of the first Wezir, the 
Sultan, and of the whole court. He remained there 
for about eighteen months well honoured. After- 
wards he went to the Western island of Africa and 








to Tunis, from whence he returned to Alexandria 
and to Cairo, after an absence of about three years. 
After staying there a time he was appointed Mufdi 
of a province of Upper Egypt, and in two years he 
was sent as Mufdi to Lobaied and Cordofan, where 
we met him, and got this information from him. He 
gave us a letter of recommendation to the Wezir of 
Barnu, with whom he still kept a correspondence, 
and in order to assure him that it was not a forgery 
(these people being very suspicious), he wrote it on 
the sheet which contained a private letter of friendship 
of the Wezir.” 


We cannot close this record of a perilous 
journey without recommending the lovers of 
that odd compound of simplicity and shrewd- 
ness, endurance and plasticity, which lies at the 
root of nearly all Oriental character to make 
further acquaintance with the ‘Sea Nile, the 
Desert, and Nigritia.’ 





The Morning-Land; or, a Thousand and One 
Days in the East. By Friedrich Bodenstedt. 
Second Series. From the German, by Richard 
Waddington. 2 vols. Bentley. 

As a learned man of letters, Dr. Bodenstedt is 

certainly just now one of the foremost of his 

class in Germany; but he seems to be in some 
danger of outrunning his credit, by drawing on 
public favour with more frequency than is quite 
consistent with the amount of his real effects. 
His translation of Lermontoff, the Russian poet, 
which we commended [ Athen. No. 1343], is but 
one among his recent productions.— An original 
narrative poem (‘ Ada, the Lesghian Maiden,’) 
in sixty-eight cantos, published in the current 
year (1853), is now before us:—a ‘ New Epic’ 
of his, probably from the same Oriental source, 

has been announced as in the press:—and a 

oma entitled ‘Prince Herrmann,’ for the 
erlin stage, is also said to be on the eve of 

appearing. ‘To. these literary tasks must now 
be added the dutice of Professor of Oriental 

Literature in the University of Gottingen, which 

he has accepted in the present year:—while, 

until lately, he was employed as editor of the 

‘Weser Zeitung’ :—to say nothing of occasional 

contributions to the ‘ Morgenblatt,’ and possibly 

to other journals. It is evident that with such 
oceupations he must have been busy enough of 
late years for any gaod ss if not too much 
so for the perfect discharge of each. But we 
are not yet at the end of his labours:—the work 
here introduced by Mr. Waddington, a sequel 

to the ‘Thousand and One Days,’ published a 

few years since [see Athen. No. 1243], has been 

lately produced, on the strength of the favour 
with which the first series was received. An 
activity so unresting hardly consists with equal 
justice to all that it undertakes. It is, accord- 
ingly, no surprise to find in this second part 
of ‘The Morning-Land,’ amidst traces of hasiy 
compilation, the gleanings of a field already 
well harvested, instead of the produce of newer 
ground. It must indeed, on the whole, be de- 
scribed as a piece of book-making;—compiled, 
in a great measure, of notes that were probably 
excluded from the first volumes, and eked out 
by supplements which have no particular right 
to admission now. Of such, the most con- 
spicuous is the translation of an entire Russian 
opera by Sagozkin, filling more than half of 
the second volume in the English edition,—a 
piece which has nothing to recommend it, in the 
re-translation, at least; while it has no con- 
nexion with the Doctor’s sojourn in ‘‘the Morn- 
ing-Land,” but dates, he says, “from the time 
of his residence in Moscow,” — we suppose, 
before he became an Eastern traveller. 

As to that portion of the work which fulfils 
the promise of its title,—the prose sketches, 
taken from the frontier of the Caucasus, or from 


= 





the Georgian region, are of the same kind, but 





not quite so good of their kind as those in the first 
part of ‘The Morning-Land.’ The poems, with 
the exception of some Circassian lays, are mostly 
taken from the lips or papers of the Anacreontic 
‘‘ Wise Man of Gjiindsha,"— Mirza Shaffy, of 
whom much was said, to the high satisfaction, 
it appears, of the German public, in the first 
part of ‘The Morning-Land.’ To us, the delight 
imparted by the Wise Man, through the medium 
of Mr. Waddington's translation, was then, and 
now is, by no means considerable: a circum- 
stance natural in any case, where foreign— 
especially Oriental — poetry has to bear the 
straining of a second, if not a third, version, 
even through the most dexterous hands. Mr. 
Waddington’s, moreover, are not the most apt 
for this difficult process; indeed, he has not yet 
acquired the art of turning the - German 
prose into correct or elegant English. His de- 
ficiencies in this respect were pointed out in the 
former notice;—and that he has not improved 
since then, the following specimens, taken from 
the first half only of one volume, will show.— 
“ Regular walls of medlar bushes and box trees 
press forward even to the sea.” (p.2). “ Affairs 
of service” (p. 9) for military business. ‘ This- 
peculiar expression stands neither alone nor acci- 
dental there, it corresponds with a method of 
conception quite as a, to the Russians of 
knowledge in general.” (p. 16). ‘I seized in 
drunken sleepiness on my pistol” (p. 41),— 
(Schlaftrunken, giddy or confused with sleep, 
not sleepy with drink). ‘“ A personality grandly 
wrought by nature.” (p.104). ‘‘ Let us now in 
unrestrained discourse” (p. 169), is a stranger 
case of misunderstanding. The Doctor has been 
giving his version of some Circassian songs, as 
characteristic of the people ; and then proceeds 
(having finished his poetical illustrations) :— 
“ Let us now, in plain prose, (ungebundener 


| Rede) endeavour to complete the information,” 


&e.—This “ plain prose” is translated “ unre- 
strained discourse’ by Mr. Waddington. 


From him, accordingly, little can be expected 
in the more arduous poetic department; which, 
from what is already known of Dr. Bodenstedt 
as a translator, may be supposed to constitute 
the charm of his work in its original state. The 
songs he owes (or imputes) to the amorous and 
jovial Mirza;—the rugged lays which he ob- 
tained (through a Turkish medium, however,) 
from the popular poetry of the Caucasus, if 
spirited a characteristic in German, have lost 
their respective qualities in passing through Mr. 
Waddington’s inkstand,—and fill without embel- 
lishing the pages of his copy-book. These, ac- 
cordingly, it will be as well to leave there:—an 
incident from the prose of Georgian life, in one 
of its delicate relations, will better bear removal. 
The supply of virgins from Colchis to Constanti- 
nople, says the Doctor, has been cut off by the 
Russian occupation of Georgia; but— 


“from the provinces on the eastern coast, and 
especially from Guria, a multitude of pretty maidens 
are still secretly conveyed across to Anatolia, where, 
at the market of Trebizond, they either at once find 
lovers and purchasers, or else a safe opportunity of 
further progress to Stamboul, the last and highest 
object of their wishes. From Poti, or St. Nicholas, 
the nearest places on the coast to Trebizond, is only 
a trifling distance for skilful rowers; a single night 
suffices, on the light beak-pointed kajiks of the 
Greek coasters, or even on the little barkasses of the 
Cossacks, to run through the short expanse of sea. 
And of pretty maidens, ready and willing for the 
adventurous passage, there is never any deficiency. 
* * My host in Ossurgethi had two daughters, the 
elder of whom was named Nino, and the second, if 
I mistake not, Thamar. Both, although in form and 
feature essentially different, were so graceful a pair 
of creatures, that they might have vied in beauty 
with the stateliest daughters of the Adighe. Nino, 
a tall, slender, cypress-like figure, with delicate hands 
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and feet, small mouth and ears, and adorned with a 
dark growth of hair, luxuriant and long enough to 
entangle in its glossy wreaths a dozen inexperienced 
men at once. She was a woman born for dominion. 
In her large, black eyes, delicate, close-pressing lips, 
and slightly arched, boldly-delineated nose, there lay 
a decidedly masculine expression. In women of this 
order, love always plays only a subordinate part. 
Thamar, the younger sister, had not so strikingly 
beautiful a form as Nino; she was smaller, fuller in 
shape, and less regular in her features ; but irresistibly 
charming and feminine in her whole appearance. The 
somewhat too large mouth was compensated for by 
the rosy lips and the healthy, snow-white teeth, with 
_their soft enamel. The colour of her countenance, 
of her full throat and neck, was of transparent clear- 
ness, She had, what one so seldom finds united, 
heaven-blue eyes, with long dark-silken eyelashes, 
and shining black hair. * * My supply of cash was 
getting exhausted ; so that, above all things, I had 
to think of reaching Odessa as soon as possible, in 
order to negociate with Herr Consul Bellino an ex- 
change in gold ; for throughout the entire woods of 
Colchis, not a soul perhaps could have given me, for 
a bill of two hundred ducats, so much as two hundred 
kopeks. And a pecuniary embarrassment, in un- 
civilized provinces of a foreign part of the world, is 
not to be reckoned among the slightest embarrass- 
ments of life. * * I had commissioned Giorgi to 
find a purchaser for my riding-horse, a splendid 
animal, presented to me by Prince Andronikov. It 
was hard to bring myself to part with the faithful 
* beast, and I would rather have taken him with me 
as a memorial to Europe, had not the transport been 
connected with insurmountable difficulties. At that 
time there was no regular communication on the 
Black Sea; in the most fortunate case, I should have 
been able to convey the horse on a Russian war-boat 
to the Crimea, and thence by Odessa to Constanti- 
nople. But gladly as I would have borne all the 
expenses attending this procedure, in the certainty 
that my steed would have arrived in good condition 
at the place of his destination, as little could I, under 
the existing circumstances, determine on so doing. 
* * On the evening of the self-same day on which I 
had commissioned Giorgi to look about for a pur- 
chaser, the cunning Armenian came into the room, 
where I lay on my carpet sunk in a reverie, and said, 
* Aga, I have found my man, and Insh Allah! (please 
bar, you will be satisfied with the purchase-price.’ 
_ = ‘Who is the purchaser?’ I inquired. ‘ Our kunak’ 
(host), answered Giorgi.—‘ Dolu !’ (stupid fellow !) 
I cried, and angrily drew my hand across my fore- 
head; for a more disagreeable purchaser than our 
host, Giorgi could not possibly have brought me. 
According to Asiatic usage, I should be obliged to 
make him a present of the horse out and out, or, at 
all events, to make it over to him for a mere trifle. 
Giorgi endeavoured to pacify me. Why, he had 
thought of anything but bargaining to my disad- 
vantage. In this country, where the people them- 
selves had so little to give, and strangers were as rare 
as money, the habit of making presents was not so 
much indulged in, and the old ‘Bu begjanerem !’ 
(this pleases me,) and ‘ Alssen !’ (take it then,) were 
not quite so frequent. ‘ What will the kunak give, 
then, for the horse ?’ I interrupted Giorgi. His face 
relaxed to a triumphing smile, as he fixed his sly 
‘look on me, answered, ‘ Nino !’°—‘ Fellow, what the 
deuce do you mean ?’ I hotly rejoined. He did not, 
however, allow himself to be put out of countenance, 
With the expression in his face continually brighten- 
ing, as if with certain victory, he proceeded : ‘ Do you 
think I have struck the bargain, then, Aga? Am I 
a Kasviner who loses his ass, and thanks God that 
he has not lost himself? Hamdu lillah! God be 
praised! I am not that! I said to our host : “Friend!” 
said I, “for whom dost thou take my master, that 
thou thinkest he will give this horse away for Nino ? 
If my master sells his horse, he must, at least, have 
both the maidens for him, Nino and Thamar!” 
Mark me, Aga, at least both the maidens! He has 
not yet agreed,’ but let me no longer be an Adam 
(man), let me become a donkey, if you do not get 
both the maidens for this horse. What do you say 
now, Aga?’ finished Giorgi, smirkingly.” 
To complete the story, it may be added, that 
Nino, having heard of the bargain proposed, 
and desiring to make her fortune in foreign 


parts, attacks the Doctor with coaxing entreaties 
that he will take her in exchange for the beast ; 
hinting that he can sell her, if he likes, on 
reaching Trebizond or Constantinople,—where 
she knows that beauties of her stamp fetch good 
prices. But the Doctor (with a heart already 
engaged elsewhere) is proof against the tempta- 
tion; and departs without either profit from the 
sale of his horse, or pleasure in the disappointed 
Nino’s company. 

After this curious passage, the account of a 
palaver of Circassian chiefs with Count Woron- 
zof, and a story of one Colonel Oppermann’s 
adventures for and with his Polish lady, are 
perhaps the most characteristic portions of the 
book. On the whole, however, it is not rich in 
matter that will be new to readers of the Doctor’s 
former works on Georgia and the Caucasus. 





History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Versailles. By Lord Mahon. 
Vol. V. 1763—1774. Third Edition, revised. 
Murray. 

WE turned with some curiosity to this new and 

revised edition, to see how his Lordship had set- 

tled the points of difference between us respect- 
ing John Wilkes. We are happy to say, that 

he has dissolved the first marriage, and given a 

certificate in favour of the drysalter’s daughter: 

but he still holds to the brewery business; and 
still maintains that Wilkes was an ungrateful 
fellow,—that former friendships were with him 
no protection,—and that even Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, “the Abbot of Medmenham, was most 
unsparingly lashed as soon as he became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.” All this may be as 
set down by his Lordship :—the Index to the 
North Briton may be imperfect,—but it does 
happen that since our notice was published an 
interesting paper has appeared in ‘ Willis’s Cur- 
rent Notes,’ copied from a manuscript in Wilkes’s 
handwriting, wherein is given an account of the 
latter’s connexion with the North Briton; and 
on this very subject he wrote as follows.— 
“Lord Temple was most displeased not at the 
acrimony of the North Briton against particulars, 
but at the compliments paid to some persons who 
were not his friends, Mr. Legge among others. There 
had been a long friendship between Mr. Legge and 
Mr. Wilkes, and their political sentiments had always 
agreed. Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt were never in 
direct open variance with Mr. Legge, but a coldness 
had long subsisted between them. Mr. Wilkes was 
very happy to’ have a public opportunity of doing 
justice to the integrity and abilities of his friend Mr. 
Legge, and the North Briton drew his character in 
the most advantageous manner, and set it in the 
fairest and fullest light. I believe this was the part 
of that paper which was the most disagreeable both 
to Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt. The common cause 
of the opposition made Mr. Wilkes’s conduct poli- 
tical, but private friendship dictated the measure. 

It is perhaps singular, with respect to this particular 

periodical paper, that it was conducted upon prin- 

ciples different from any other. No private tie had 
been broken, no connexion dissolved, nor any attack 
begun where there was a friendly intercourse. Sir 

Francis Dashwood will be on record a remarkable 

proof of this observation. He was certainly, as 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, the best mark an oppo- 

sition could wish. His capacity did not extend to 

the settling a tavern bill, yet the department of finance 
was entrusted to him. He was spared by the North 

Briton, and it was believed he owed that indemnity 

to private connexions with Mr. W. which arose from 

their being of the same county and serving from the 
beginning in the same militia.” 

—There is more to the like effect, but this is 

enough for our purpose. 
This new edition also contains a note on the 

Junius question, lustrous with names and fames, 

—Mackintosh, Macaulay, and Mahon. We 

ought, we suppose, in modesty to veil our eyes 





however, a law in the literary republic that 
names and fames go for nothing so soon as opi 
ions are on the record. The “black art” of our 
day—the printer’s art—is potential to allay all 
illusions—and we must judge by facts and - 
ments, and come to our own conclusions. “ "Tis 
our vocation,”—and our only hope is, that we 
may do our spiriting gently and modestly. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s letter, may be dis- 
missed at once:—it has been published before, 
and the criticism is not general, but confined to 
Mr. Coventry’s ‘Inquiry.’ Mr. Macaulay’s 
letter also relates principally to the speculations 
in the Quarterly Review.— 

“There is [he says} one strong objection to the 
theory of the Reviewer, which strikes me at the first 
glance. Junius, whoever he was, wrote a long letter 
to George Grenville, which was preserved at Stowe 
many years, and of which I have seen a copy in 
Lord Mahon’s possession. The letter contains no 
decisive indications of the writer's situation. But, 
on the whole, it seems to be written by a man not 
very high in rank or fortune. The tone, though not 
by any means abject, is that of an inferior. The 
author declares himself to be the writer of a squib, 
then famous, called ‘ The Grand Council.’ He says, 
that Grenville must soon be Prime Minister. ‘Till 
then I wish to remain concealed even from you ; 
then I will make myself known, and explain what I 
wish you to do for me.’ I quote from memory; but 
this is the substance.” 

We need scarcely observe, that this is a 
mistake,—that Mr. Macaulay's “ memory” has 
misled him. What the writer did say was this: 
— Until you are Minister, I must not permit 
myself to think of the honour of being known 
to you. When that happens, you will not find 
me a needy or a troublesome dependent.” We, 
however, agree with Mr. Macaulay in his con- 
clusion, that the tone of the letter, “ though 
not by any means abject, is that of an inferior.” 

Mr. Macaulay, however, takes the oppor- 
tunity incidentally to avow his opinion in favour 
of Francis;—and he adduces certain facts in 
proof.— 

“It is odd [he says] that the [Quarterly] Re- 
viewer should infer from the mistake about Draper’s 
half-pay that Junius could not have been in the War 
Office. I talked that matter over more than ten 
years ago, when I was Secretary-at- War, with two 
of the ablest and best informed gentlemen in the 
department ; and we all three came to a conclusion 
the very opposite of that at which the Reviewer has 
arrived. Francis was chief clerk in the English War 
Office. Everybody who drew half-pay through that 
office made the declaration which Junius mentions. 
But Draper's half-pay was on the Irish establish- 
ment ; and of him the declaration was not required. 
Now, to me and to those whom I consulted, it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world that Francis, 
relying on his official knowledge, and not considering 
that there might bea difference between the practice 
at Dublin and the practice at Westminster, should 
put that unlucky question which gave Draper so 
great an advantage.” 

Now, we may as well acknowledge at once 
that we cannot see the force and apes of 
this reasoning:—in truth, we do not understand 
it. The reference to the intelligent officials at 
the War Office leads to the inference that 
such persons are better informed on this subject 
than the public generally. If so, it must have 
been equally true of intelligent War Office 
officials in 1769. Yet, says Lord Mahon,— 
“this mistake was likely to be made by 
some person closely connected with the War 
Office, and no person besides.” It may be 80; 
but to us it appears, that “if everybody who 
drew half-pay”’ made the declaration which 
Junius mentions, then “everybody who drew 
half-pay” might “put the unlucky question,’ 
“not considering that there might be a differ- 
ence between the practice at Dublin and the 
practice at Westminster.” In brief, in our 
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—though all England was probably as unin- 
formed as Junius—though all who did receive, 
or ever had received, half-pay were open to what 
is considered the misleading oo is a 
mysterious something, of which we cannot get 
even ‘a perception or conception, which proves 
that ‘no person besides” the one person of all 
others least likely to be uninformed—least likely 
to be misled—could have been the man who 
committed the error! 

We come now to Lord Mahon; who has not 
only added to his original text, but “elucidated” 
his brief argument by a page or two in the Ap- 
pendix. Some of the points touched on and 
enforced were, we think, disposed of long since 
by anticipation. At any rate, we cannot consent 
toenter again on such vexed questions as that of 
handwriting; but must leave his Lordship to 
settle differences with Mr. Almon, Mr. Coventry, 
Dr. Busby, Dr. Girdlestone, Mr. Cramp, Mr. 
Netherclift, Mr. Smith, and a dozen others, all of 
whom differ from him,—and from one another. 
Then, as to “‘ peculiarities of spelling,—that sub- 
ject is fairly exhausted. His Lordship says, both 

rancis and Junius spelt ‘‘ endeavor for endea- 
vour, inhance for enhance, and risque for risk.” 
Why, so did half the people of the age and nation. 
It is little more than a month since we were 
reading page after page about these “ peculiari- 
ties,” as they are called,—but then, it was Lady 
Temple and Junius who wrote “‘ endeavor” for 
“endeavour,” and so forth. 

Another buttress by which Lord Mahon en- 
deavours to strengthen his theory is also con- 
structed out of old materials,—the old assertion 
that Junius “on all occasions designedly spared ” 
Lord Holland. Even when attacked, says Lord 
Mahon, as he believed, by Lord Holland's son, 
he did not return blow for blow, but merely 
“ander another name ” threw out a warning; 
and no theories as to the authorship “can be 
complete or satisfactory which do not supply 
some adequate explanation of this remarkable 
anomaly.” Fortunately, the 4theneum has no 
theories, —and may, therefore, in justice to 
others, say that such conditions are hard and 
arbitrary. Heretofore the speculators were told 
by a writer in the Edinburgh Review that no 
one could be listened to who did not establish 
a relationship of some kind between Junius and 
the Grenvilles; and forthwith the same writer 
himself pronounced judgment in favour of 
Francis without saying one word showing, or 
tending to show, that either father or son had 
any, the remotest connexion, with either Stowe 
or Wotton. Now, Lord Mahon’s preliminary 
condition is, friendship with or dependence on 
Lord Holland. To prevent even the chance 
of misinterpretation, we will quote his words.— 

“That nobleman [Lord Holland], considering his 
line of politics, was one of the most obvious marks 
for Junius to assail. Few men of that time were 
more open to attack. Few men had less of popular 
favour to shield them. Yet by a most remarkable 
anomaly in Junius’s career, Lord Holland was on 
all occasions designedly spared by that writer. In 
one of his private letters to Woodfall he goes so far 
as to say : ‘I wish Lord Holland may acquit himself 
with honour.’ And when he believed Lord Holland’s 
son to have written against him anonymously in the 
newspapers, he does not strike blow for blow (as 
who could more readily 2), but merely, under another 
name, throws out this public warning: ‘ Whether 
Lord Holland be invulnerable or whether Junius 
should be wantonly provoked, are questions worthy 
the Black Boy’s (Charles Fox) consideration.’ ” 

It is strange to observe how much is assumed 
in this apparently simple statement. We cannot, 
however, stop to analyze it at length,—thoughan 
analysis would be both amusing and instructive. 
That Junius did not attack Lord Holland has 
been asserted fifty times; but, assuming it to 
be true,—it is at least a question open to con- 





sideration, whether he refrained “ designedly”’ 


from personal feeling and regard for the man, 
or, as in so many other instances, because the 
man had sunk out of observatian. Lord Hol- 
land at that time held no responsible political 
position,—he had been long out of office—had 
no weight or influence either with King, or 
Minister, or Parliament, or the Country,—his 
political insignificance is the painful burthen 
of his private letters—he was in wretched health, 
and abroad for health’s sake, the greater part 
of the time that Junius was before the public,— 
he was, as he himself said, out of public recollec- 
tion, and would have remained so but for the acci- 
dent about his accounts. Junius struck at living 
men and active antagonistic powers; and was 
too much in earnest to throw away powder and 
shot on ex-anybody. As to “the pert youth ””— 
‘the Black Boy,”"—he was a boy in every sense 
of the word :—he was not twenty, and had never, 
so far as we know, opened his lips in Parliament 
when Junius was half through his labours. His 
first recorded speech—recorded in 12 lines—was 
made in 1770, according to the Parliamentary 
History,—and he was then just twenty. He was 
indeed a wondrous boy, who became afterwards 
the celebrated Charles James Fox,—but at that 
time a good-tempered, idle, gambling, red-heeled 
Macaroni. It would have been: strange indeed 
if Junius had formally attacked him,—for Junius 
was singularly indifferent about all people out 
of power,—and was willing even to-say a civil 
word of the dead. It was a gleam of light on 
his black portraits,—a liberality that heightened 
their effect—and cost nothing. 

But why, if Francis were Junius, should he 
spare Lord Holland ?—Because, says Lord Ma- 
hon, Lord Holland was ‘the early patron” 
both of father and son. This argument, it ap 
pears to us, is either of universal or of no appli- 
cation. Was Francis under obligations to Lord 
Chatham ?—he said so somewhat ostentatiously, 
[see Ath. 7th Sept. 1850}. Didmy Lord Mahon’s 
Junius spare the “ lunatic,” the “ villain” ?— 
Was he under no obligations to ‘‘ the most con- 
temptible little pieces of machinery in the 
kingdom,”—Grildrig, Guy Faux, little man- 
nikin Ellis? Had the Francis’s no friendship 
for, no obligations to, ‘the vagabond” Gar- 
rick ?—read the dedication to ‘ Eugenia.’ None 
to the King? “the odious hypocrite,” whom 
virtue afflicted and vice consoled — who be- 
trayed everybody who confided in him—the one 
man who saved Grafton from the reproach of 
being the meanest and basest fellow in the 
kingdom. Why, the King was the very breath 
of their nostrils; the bread they ate came from 
the King,—not from the Crown, not from the 
Minister, but from the King personally, and from 
personal regard. He, the King, as we believe, 
gave the father a living,—and a good one.—He 
got, from King or from Minister—and we + om 
got also leave to sell—the Chaplaincy of Chelsea 
Hospital. In 1762, the King gave him 600/. 
a-year for 31 years, on the Irish Pension Fund. 
In 1764, the King gave him 300/. a-year on his 
own Civil List. Are we, with these facts before 
us, to talk about Junius sparing Lord Holland 
and his family because Lord Holland had given 
young Francis a subordinate place of some 
fifty or a hundred pounds a-year? Further, we 
have no doubt that the friend of the father 
was the friend of the son. Young Francis was 
patronized by all parties, by Fox—by Chatham 
—by Welbore Ellis—by Barrington:—which 
leads to the inference that he was patronized by 
some one who had influence over all. Was not 
that patron the King? Young Francis found 
friends in those who hated the father; and Chat- 
ham must have hated him, for it was the father 
who had turned his resignation and his flourish- 
ing letter to the Lord Mayor into verse and into 


ridicule. As to Welbore Ellis, and Barrin n, 
they were creatures of the Sinee-deeaion 
on him. The King upheld Barrington under all 
changes—kept him in place under all govern- 
ments,—and the King was never, either before 
or after, so powerful as at that moment, But, 
as the King, could not constitutionally appoint 
to the office, Barrington therefore, we t 
not, was directed to recommend young Francis 
for the appointment in India, and North to 
accept the recommendation. The irreproach- 
able moral character of young Francis, to which 
allusion was subsequently made in Parliament, 
pleased the King; and the King, we know, 
was anxious to get men and keep men of 
character in office, and especially in India.— 
Yet, as Sir James Mackintosh observed, “ the 
bitterest of all the animosities of Junius is that 
against King George the Third.” 

After all, is Lord Mahon’s solitary fact a fact 
atall? That Junius did not attack Lord Holland, 
was noticed by Walpole,—who thence inferred, 
not that Francis, but that Gerard Hamilton was 
thewriter. That Junius, under anothersignature, 
had warned “the Black Boy” to beware how 
he provoked him, for that Lord Holland and his 
family had been “ designedly spared,” was 
asserted forty years since . Dr. Good, when he 
first published the letter of “ Anti-Fox” and 
attributed it to Junius. Mr. Taylor, of course, 
~oy mr his case by both fact and assertion, 
But Lord Mahon goes further; he assumes 
not only that the letter of “ Anti-Fox” was 
written by Junius, but that it is the only letter 
in which Junius referred either to father or son, 
and that it had been written under circum- 
stances of personal provocation. Why, this is so 
far from being correct, that Junius, without pro- 
vocation, had months before, and not under 
another signature but under that of Junius, not 
only referred to Charles Fox, but characterized 
him—briefly indeed, but with extreme severity. 
The Macaroni, young as he was, had not escaped 
the eye of Junius,—though his youth no doubt 
as | him from the honour of a special letter, 
If Lord Mahon will turn to the famous No, 49 
— to which, we are told, Juniu® was so 
“‘strangely partial,” and which certainly in 
withering scorn, vigorous satire, and somethin 
worse, was never surpassed—he will there rea 
Junius’s apology for the King’s having once 
again admitted Grafton to his Council. There 
was no other man, he says, on whom the King 
could rely to perpetrate the new crimes con- 
templated.— 


“Lord Mansfield shrinks from his principles ;— 
his ideas of Government perhaps go further than 
your own, but his heart disgraces the theory of 
his understanding. Charles Fox is yet in blossom ; 
and as for Mr. Wedderburne, there is something 
about him that even treachery cannot trust. For 
the present, therefore, the best of princes must have 
contented himself with Lord Sandwich.” 
—Friendly and flattering this to both father and 
son. If these were feelings which age, sick- 
ness, and disappointment had not seared and 
deadened in Lord Holland, it was love, faith, 
and hope in the future of that son “ yet in blos- 
som.” <A pleasant future was here shadowed 
forth, to “‘show his eyes and grieve his heart.” 
Reading the prophecy as to the future power 
of Fox, as we do, by the light of its “ hereafter,” 
it is a proof how clear was the vision and how 
sound the judgment of Junius. The political 
direction in which that power was likely to 
manifest itself was, of course, suggested to Junius 
by the accident of the hour. 

Is Lord Mahon justified, under these circum- 
stances, in re-echoing the old assertion about 
the extreme tenderness of Junius towards Lord 
Holland and his family,—in hinting at personal 





motives, generous feelings, grateful recollec- 
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tions, — or in asserting that even under pro- 
vocation Junius refused to strike blow for 
blow ? 

How, again, is Lord Mahon’s theory to be 
reconciled with Mr. Macaulay's? My Lord 
tells us that Junius spared Lord Holland because 
Francis had received benefits from Lord Holland, 
—and this sparing because of personal regard, 
—the evidence of this delicate and tender con- 
science—is to him so manifest, that he thence 
deduces certain conditions as preliminary to all 
further inquiry. Mr. Macaulay, on the contrary, 
maintains that Francis had no conscience at all, 
—that he could not confess the authorship 
because it would have disgraced him.— 


“Ts it strange that a very proud man should not 
confess what would disgrace him? I have always 
believed that Francis kept silence because he was 
well known to have received great benefits from 
persons whom he had as Junius or as Veteran abused 
with great malignity.” 

We must now ask, how does Mr. Macaulay 
reconcile his own theory with itself or with the 
Franciscan theory? Lord Mahon and the 
Franciscans generally hold that this proud man 
did “ disgrace’’ himself,—did confess—if not 
in direct words, yet ‘“‘in truth,” in act, and in 
fact—that he was the writer. The data which 
are held to be so confirmatory of Mr. Taylor’s 
theory—to say nothing of the theory itself—were 
furnished by Francis, by Lady Francis, and by 
Dubois, Francis’s secretary. Has Mr. Macaulay 
forgotten “ the ingenious evasion” which none 
but fools “could take for’’ a denial ?—has he 
forgotten that Francis told his wife, as she said, 
pe as he perhaps thought, ‘ circumstances that 
none but Fontes could know”’ ?—that before he 
went to India he had “ avowed himself to be the 
author, and his avowal was made known to the 
King and the Government”? Was it not Francis 
who marked the “ coincident” in ‘ Junius Iden- 
tified’ with a forty years’-old letter, and left the 
letter there till it was found at the sale of his 
library? Was it not Francis who informed 
Wright that he, Francis, forty-three years before, 
had reported Chatham’s speeches,—which infor- 
mation proved the singular penetration of the 
author of ‘Junius Identified,’ who subsequently 
arrived at the same conclusion from internal 
evidence? Was it not Francis who wrote the 
“complimentary” note signed “ P. F.” in Bel- 
sham’s ‘History of England’? Was it not 
‘old Sir Philip’’ who knew his young wife's 
opinion, and “ never contradicted”’ her? Was 
it not he whose first gift after his marriage 
“was an edition of Junius, which he bid her 
take to her room, and not let it be seen or speak 
on the subject”? Was not his posthumous 
present to her a copy of ‘ Junius Identified,’— 
which, says Lady Francis, “his son found 
in his bureau, sealed up and directed to me”? 
**To suppose,” says Lord Mahon, “ that Sir 
Philip bequeathed such a book, under such cir- 
cumstances, he not being, in truth, the author of 
Junius, is to a6 a most heavy imputation 
on his memory. It is to accuse him of im- 
parting a falsehood, as it were, from beyond the 
grave.” ’ 

Well, then, Francis did acknowledge himself 
to be the writer:—not in ambiguous givings out 
merely, but with more than ordinary solemnity, 
—speaking, “as it were, from beyond the 
grave.” What, then, becomes of Mr. Macaulay's 
ingenious speculations as to why he did not, 
would not, could not ? 

Our own opinion on this subject is already 
before our readers [ Athen. September, 1850], 
—and we are prepared to justify that opinion, 
should occasion arise. We have said enough, 
also, on the question as to Francis being the 
reporter of Chatham’s speeches, at least until 
new evidence shall be adduced. Even then, 





we could not consent, “ for the sake of brevity,” 
to follow Lord Mahon’s suggestion and example, 
and omit “ the points connected with the earlier 
publications in contemporary newspapers, or in 
‘ Almon’s Anecdotes.’’’ Why, these ‘ points” 
were heretofore held to be the evidence—to be 
conclusive. We were then told that if the) 
speeches could be found, the same in substance 


the integrity and good faith of that gentleman ; 


but no man, in our opinion, can say positively 


by what chance or accident an idea of this sort, 
a suspicion of this nature, entered his mind. It, 
was a vague possibility which occurred to him, 
perhaps, in the first instance,—it was probably 
a sort of idle conjecture or speculation, which, 
through some known or unknown channel, in 


though reported in other words, certain resem- | jest or in earnest, may have been mentioned to 


blances might be accounted for, but that they 
had never been published—that they had been 
kept in MS. for twenty years :—and now, when 
it has been proved that the more important 
of them had been contemporaneously pub- 
lished, not merely the same in substance, but 
verbatim—are we, “ for brevity’s sake,” to treat 
all this evidence as so much irrelevant gossip, 
so much supererogatory trifling?—are we to 
treat the shadow as if it were the substance, 
the unsubstantial as if it were able to stand 
alone? 

Lord Mahon, however, is pleased to act on 
his own suggestion, to confine his observation 
to the single speech of the 9th of January, 
1770, to assume the truth of what Francis 
so opportunely whispered to Wright, Wright 
to Taylor, and Taylor to the public. He adds, 
however, a corroborative something to the sig- 
nificance and importance of this whispering, and 
then finds in the whole “a most striking coin- 
cidence’’ such as ‘‘no other theory of Junius 
supplies.” — 

“ Omitting for the sake of brevity the points con- 
nected with the earlier publications in contemporary 
newspapers, or in Almon’s Anecdotes, it may here be 
sufficient to state that in the volume of the Parlia- 
mentary History which appeared in 1813 a full ac- 
count of the first day of the Session in the Lords, 
January 9, 1770, is introduced by a note as follows: 
‘This very important debate was taken by a gentle- 
man who afterwards made a distinguished figure in 
the House of Commons, and by him it has been 
obligingly revised for this work. On application to 


Sir Philip. This may have been—may have 
been, we say,—in the winter of 1812. The idea, 
however, had taken root; and then followed the 
literary labour ;—the research in Demosthenes 
and Horace for illustrations and parallel pas- 
sages,—and then, as Mr. Taylor informs us,— 

“ Before it [The Discovery] went to press, I re- 
quested a friend to call on Sir Philip Francis, and 
inform him that, if he had the slightest objection to 
have his name connected with the investigation, he 
might rely on the total suppression of the work.” 
‘Junius Identified,’ p. 7. 

—Sir Philip had no objection,—and said so. 
Forthwith, after this formal announcement and 
sanction, the manuscript was sent to the Printer, 
and the work was published,—not later than 
May, we presume, because in the Review in the 
Monthly Magazine for July, written, therefore, 
on or before the 20th of June, it is spoken of 
as having been published “ some weeks” since. 

Now, as to the publication of Volume 16 of 
the Parliamentary History. The Preface is 
dated “24 June.” That is conclusive. How- 
ever, out of respect to Lord Mahon, we will 
add a few circumstances. This work, as our 
readers know, was substantially a reprint of 
Almon’s Debates, with such additions as offered 
themselves from contemporary journals :—the 
matter, therefore, of a volume was probably 
completed and put at once by the Editor into 
the hands of the Printer. There were five vo- 
lumes published in the year 1813. Though no 
doubt actual publication was occasionally hurried 


the publishers before the appearance of Mr. Taylor's} delayed according to the season, it is fair to 


book, and before his theory had been in any manne? 
made known, they at once admitted that the gentle- 
man referred to was Sir Philip Francis.” 

We admit at once the force of this new evi- 
dence; but must add, that its force and relevancy 
depends absolutely on the fact that the applica- 
tion to the publishers and the admission that 
Francis was the reporter were made “ before 
the appearance of Mr. Taylor’s book, and before 
his theory had been in any manner made 
known.” We admit further, that when we had 
occasion heretofore, in our review of Mr. Wade’s 
volumes, to write on this subject, we had never 
heard or seen these important facts adverted to. 
All we then knew was, that in the autumn of 
1812 was published the three-volume edition of 
Junius commonly known as Dr. Good’s edition ; 
which edition contained, and then first made 
public, the private Correspondence of Junius 
with Woodfall and with Wilkes, and one hun- 
dred and odd letters, selected from the Public 
Advertiser, then, for the first time, attributed 
to Junius. Public attention was immediately 
aroused,—old claims were revived and strength- 
ened,—new claims were brought forward,— 
speculators of all sorts came rushing before the 
public, and amongst them Mr. Taylor. That 
gentleman, no matter by what light, direct or 
borrowed, had come to the conclusion, as stated 
(‘ Discovery,’ p. 4), that the letters of Junius 
were “the production” of ‘two gentlemen, 
neither of whom’’ had “ever been surmised to be 
the author’’—and he concluded (p. 139) with 
expressing his ‘‘ conviction that Dr. Francis and 
his son Sir Philip were the authors of the Letters 
of Junius.” 

We have spoken doubtingly as to the light 
by which Mr. Taylor made his discovery, with- 





out meaning in the slightest degree to question 


infer that the printing went on regularly,—and 
this would give about ten weeks for the printing 
ofeach volume. Accordingly in the List of Books, 
published in September 1813 in the Monthly 
Magazine, is Volume 16 of the Parliamentary 
History.—The exact date, however, is of little 
consequence; as all we are concerned with is, a 
note of three lines, which might have been added 
at any moment while the type was standing, and 
was most probably added in the proof. 

In brief, here are the facts so far as known to 
us. Sir Philip may have heard of Mr. Taylor’s 
suspicions in the winter of 1812, or early in 
1813;—he was formally informed of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s theory in March or April 1813;—and Mr. 
Taylor’s book was publishedin May. Whereas 
the manuscript of Volume 16 of the Parliamen- 
tary History was not, we suspect, sent to the 
printer until after the 24th of June,—and was, 
probably, not through the press—not beyond the 
reach and the insertion of a note—before the end 
of July or the beginning of August,—and not pub- 
lished, and could not therefore have been seen 
by Mr. Taylor, before August or September. 
What, then, becomes of Lord Mahon’s “ most 
striking coincidence” ?—what of the extraordi- 
nary statement, that Volume 16 of the Parlia- 
mentary History was written, published, and 
the answer was given to Mr. Taylor, “ before 
the appearance of Mr. Taylor's book, and before 
his theory had been in any manner made known” ? 

We can only suppose that Lord Mahon, like 
the reviewer in the Edinburgh, had never heard 
of ‘The Discovery,’ published in 1813, or had 
forgotten it,—and was thinking only of ‘ Junius 
Identified,’ published in 1816.—But, having put 
the facts on record, we shall leave conclusions 
to the reader. 
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LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 


bbott’s (Jacob) Stuyresant : a Franconia Story, fe. 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Abbott's (Jacob) Caroline: a Franconia Story, fc. 2s. cl. 
Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) First Greek Book, 3rd edition, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Attree’s Braintree Church Rate Case in House of Lords, 7s. 6d. cl. 
er’s (Dr.) Conflict of Ages, cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 


appiness, from the French, by Countess d'Orsay, 23, 6d. 
enso’s (Rev. Dr.) Village Sermons, fe. 28. 6d. cl. 
a . i ~~ Reading-Book, new edition, 12mo. 
: eterre, 12mo. 38. 6d. cl.; Histoire de 
Napoléon, new edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.; History of England, 
amo. 38. 6d. cl.; Histoire de France, new edition, 12mo. 3s, 6d. cl.; 
talian-French Conversations, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.; New Parisian 
Grammar, new edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. : 
ige’s Second Adam ; or, Lectures on Divinity of Our Lord, 10a. 6d. 
worth’s (Maria) Parent’s Assistant, new edition, 2 vols. 5s. cl. 
Fulcher's Farmer's . » ato. 3a. 6d. 
Geisler’s Collection of tiful German Ballads, &c., cr. 8vo. 58. cl. 
Girdl 's (Rev. C.) Lectures on the Four Gospels, new edit. 15s. 
Hardwick's History of the Christian Church (Middle Age.), 108. 6d. 
Hickok’s (Dr.) System of Moral Science, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Hind’s (Dr.) Rise and Earl, 
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(Dr. of Christianity, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
History in all Ages, new edition, 12mo. 68. 
laweon' (G.) Religious Houses of Yorkshire, 


S8vo. 68. cL 
Anatomy and Physiol plates, 78. 6d. cl. 
iy Apostolica, 10th edition: 18mo. 386d. cl” 
Mackay's (A.) Great Gold-Fields, Svo. 1a, 6d. swd. 
Michele G-) Martyr a - 
; or, Fellowship in 
‘Lib: Vol. 66, * 


Richardson on Cholera, 8vo. 6d. swi a 
Surridge’s Notices of Roman Inscriptions at > hester, &c., 58. 
Thacker’s Courser’s Annual for 1852-3, by Welsh, 8vo. 21s. 
Universal Lib. ‘ Robin Hood, Poems relating to, by Ritton,’ 1s. 
Wellington (Memoirs of ), Portraits & Plans of Battles, Vol. 1, 188. 
White's (Rev. J. T.) Eton Latin Grammar, Part 1, 12mo. 12. 9d, cl. ; 
0. 18. 6d, cl. ; Latin Accidence, 12mo, 1%. cL swd. 
Wilberforce’s Doctrine of Holy Eucharist, 2nd edition, fc. 8vo. 32. 
Woodbury's (W. H.) Eclectic German Reader, 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—Died, on the 13th of September, at 
the Hermitage, Hampstead, William Dighton, Esq., deeply 
lamented. 


translated, cr. 8vo. 14. cl. swd. 
. by Punjabee, 2 vols. 21s. cl. 
orth’s St. James's,’ fc. 1s. 
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IS TIEN-TE A MAN OR A MYTH? 
TuHE following is from a Correspondent :—who 
professes to be able to maintain his facts against 
ail comers. 





I have been much amused by the accounts which 
I have read relative to the Chinese Insurrection 
and Mr. Titn-t?,—and am not atall surprised that 
your critical eye has detected the difficulties in the 
statements relative to this important but little 
understood movement in China. 

Mr. Titn-tt, alias Mr. Celestial Virtue, alias 
Mr. Heaven and Earth, as you say,.is in one place 
made only twenty-three years old, having, however, 
married no less than thirty wives,—while elsewhere 
he is made to be the father of another celestial 
worthy aged about forty. Mr. Oxenford thinks 
that he is only a plaything in the hands of another 
person named Taepang, elsewhere spelt ‘‘T’hae 
Ping,”—the same respectable middle-aged gentle- 
man, converted by the above reading into his son. 
MM. Callery and Yvan say, that their hero is still 
ative, —while Mr. Meadows believes that he is dead. 
I, in emulation of a certain cautious diplomatist of 
amusing memory, “‘believe neither the one nor 
the other,”—but venture, in answer to your query 
of last week, and in spite of the long, interesting, 
and ‘‘accurate” accounts which have appeared in 
our papers and even in those published on Chinese 
ground, to affirm that Mr. Titn-t? is a myth and 
nobody at all. In su aes of this view, I beg to 
trouble you with the following observations on the 
secret societies of the Chinese—which, if they do not 
absolutely make good my position, and show that 
“Celestial Virtue,” in China at least, is a name 
and no more, will at any rate be acceptable at this 
time, when Chinese affairs are becoming a topic of 
cenversation, and our ignorance respecting them 
is becoming moreevident every day. 

The existence of secret societies throughout 
China has been mentioned by many writers,—but 
with such discrepancies existing among theaccounts 
as would be expected to arise from the circum- 
stances of the case :—the societies being of them- 
selves secret, and the Chinese being most invete- 
rately given in all cases—and in this they have 
special reason for it—to mystification and cunning, 
which are constantly leading even well-informed 
Europeans into the most perplexing and absurd 
labyrinths. 

These secret societies have existed in China ever 
since 1674 ; and it haslong been known that one of 
their principal objects was, the overthrow of the 
Mantchu dynasty. ‘Fan Tsing fuh Ming”—that is, 
overthrow the Tsing and restore the Ming dynasty 
—has been their watchword, says a writer in the 
China Mail of the 7th of July last, for nearly two 
centuries, 


easenana 





These societies exist wherever Chinese are found, 


—and the principles and objects which they profess 
are almost identical with those of the Freemasons. 
They go by various names in different, and even 
in the same, places,—and this fact alone has greatly 
increased the confusion which has arisen. At 
Singapore, these societies are called “‘ Zan Tae 
Hoey,” on the authority of a man named Abdullah, 
a Moonshee, a Malayan teacher whose information 
on the subject may be found in the ‘ Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago for September, 1852 ;’ but the 
correct name is that given by Dr. Milne, the 
Principal of the Chinese College at Malacca 
(and sanctioned by Dr. Morrison, the author of the 
Chinese Dictionary), in the first volume of the 
quarto series of the ‘Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London,’ page 240,—namely, 
“‘T’heen té Hwuy.” ‘Theen” signifies ‘‘Heaven,” 
—“Té,” “ Earth,”--and “ Hwuy,” “an Associa- 
tion of Men.” Dr. Milne translates it into ‘‘ Celesto- 
Terrestrial Society :”—literally, it is ‘ Heaven and 
Earth Association.” 

In Earl's ‘ Eastern Seas,’ published in 1837, at 
page 369, I find the following passage relative 
to these societies.—‘‘To avoid persecution any 
Chinese finds it necessary on his arrival to become 
a member of one of the secret societies, all of 
which have the object in China of overthrowing 
the Paes dynasty,—while they are at Singapore 
rendered subservient to the national propensity for 
plunder, as one member will always screen another 
from detection. The different sects, however, hate 
each other cordially; therefore the peaceable in- 
habitants do not suffer so much from their aggres- 
sions as if they formed a united body.” 

In the year 1841, all the various branches of 
this Association, at Singapore, which sometimes 
have serious quarrels amongst themselves, cordially 
united in forwarding the British operations against 
China, by exerting themselves to the utmost in 
collecting provisions and supplies for the force; 
and so successful were they, that Mr. (now Sir 
George) Bonham, the Governor, received public 
thanks for the rapidity with which supplies for the 
fleet were collected. The Chinese were, in fact, 
looking forward to the immediate realization of 
their long-cherished hopes,—or, as they expressed 
themselves, “‘to the overthrow of the Mantchu 
and the restoration of the Ming ” (dynasty). 

By the year 1848, the T’heen-Té Association had 
made immense progress,—all the leading Chinese 
merchants of Singapore, who had previously kept 
aloof, having joined it. The leading member of 
the brotherhood was a man of great ability, named 
Seah Eu Chin; who had passed a very high exami- 
nation in China as a “‘ Literate,”—and whose ad- 
ministrative abilities were so great, that he had 
succeeded in reconciling the differences between 
the various branches of the Association and uniting 
them into one body. 

Some time in the year 1851, intelligence arrived 
from China that the head Association of the T’heen 
Té Hwuy in China had commenced a revolutionary 
movement in the southern part of that empire,—and 
the news produced great excitement among the 
Chinese settled in the neighbouring countries. In 
Singapore they attacked the farms of the few Chris- 
tian converts who were established in the neigh- 
bourhood of the French Missionary Establishment 
at Bukit Timah, and utterly destroyed them. The 
troops had to be called out; but before extreme 
measures were resorted to, the affair was com- 
pounded through the intervention of Seah Eu 
Chin, who had tact enough to cause himself to be 
looked upon as the friend of both parties,—the 
Association making good the loss. In Siam they 
attempted a revolution,—but it was suppressed by 
the authorities. In Borneo they attacked the 
Dutch and the few Chinese who lived under their 
protection. The latter were killed or driven out, 
those who escaped finding a refuge at Sarawak,— 
and the Dutch were several times defeated. These 
were mere ebullitions caused by the excitement con- 
sequent on the operations of the British Govern- 
ment against China, — and were restrained as 
much as possible by the leaders of the Association, 
who were anxious to secure friends among the 
foreigners. 

I have never heard of any secret association 





among the Chinese that was not an offshoot of 
the T’heen Té Hwuy,—nor do I believe that any 
exist. Neither do I believe, in spite of MM. Callery 
and Yvan’s authentic portrait of the Chief, that 
any individual of the name of Titn-t®, T’heen Té, 
or Tan Te ever existed. T’heen Té is a very com- 
mon expression among natives who are acquainted 
with the Association, but are not members,—just as 
“Judge Lynch ” is used by the backwoodsmen in 
America, ‘‘T’heen Té will come out and set you 
to rights,” is a common expression of Malays to 
Chinese who may be making a disturbance. 

Another name for the same Association is, the 
“San Ho Hwuy,” or three-in-one Society,—in allu- 
sion to the three principles, heaven, earth, and 
man.—Hence ‘Triad Society,”—the name used by 
Gutzlaff in his paper in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1846 :—which oughtto be read by 
everybody who is desirous of learning the truth of 
the matter. 

The members of the Association have no reli- 
gion except a sort of worship of Ancestors; but I 
have no doubt that the leaders would engraft the 
Protestant form of Christianity upon their institu- 
tions if they could do so without decreasing their 
own influence, of which they are excessively 
jealous. One thing is certain,—that their jealousy 
of the Roman Catholic Propagandists is so intense, 
that they will root them out if they can. This 
jealousy arises from the influence acquired by the 
priests over the minds of their converts being 
beyond that to which the highest even of the 
leaders of the Association ever attain. The feeling 
has recently been exhibited in the destruction, by 
the “rebels,” or ‘‘ patriots,” of the images and 
pictures in the Roman Catholic chapels. 

In along and interesting letter, signed Enquirer, 
which appeared in the China Mail of the 30th of 
June last, Mr. Titn Te is spoken of as “‘ missing,” 
—and the leader of the rebellion is there styled 
“* Hung Siu-tsiuen.” But in the Overland edition 
of the same paper, dated a week later, there ap- 
pears, under the head of ‘‘ News from the Rebels,” 
the 7 at, Agee of an interesting letter 
said to have been sent to Dr. C. Taylor, an Ame- 
riean Medical Missionary, who was received and 
aw entertained by the writer at Chinkiang, 
on his way to Nankin.— 

“Lo, the Fifth Arranger of the Forces attached to the 
palace of the Celestial Dynasty of T’haeping, who have 
received the command of Heaven to rule the np oe wel 
municates the following information to a)l his English bre- 
thren. On the first day of the 5th moon (June 5th) a bro- 
ther belonging to your honourable nation, named Charles 
Taylor, brought hither a number of books, which have been 
received in order. Seeing that the above-named individual 
is a fellow-worshipper of God (Shang-te), he is therefore 
acknowledged as a brother: the books likewise which he 
has brought agree substantially with our own, so that it 
appears we follow one and the same road. Formerly, how- 
ever, when a ship belonging to your honourable nation 
came hither (the Hermes), she was followed by a fleet of 
impish vessels belonging to the false Tartars: now also, 
when a boat from your honourable nation comes among 
us, the impish vessels of the Tartars again follow in its 
wake. Considering that your honourable nation is cele- 
brated for its truth and fidelity, we, your younger brothers, 
do not harbour any suspicions. At present both Heaven and 
men favour our design, and this is just the time for setting 
up the Chinese and abolishing the Tartar rule. We sup- 
pose that you, gentlemen, are well acquainted with the 
signs of the times, so that we need not enlarge on that sub- 
ject; but while we, on our parts, do not prohibit commer- 
cial intercourse, we merely observe, that since the two 
parties are now engaged in warfare, the going to and fro is 
accompanied with inconvenience; and judging from the 
present aspect of affairs, we should deem it better to wait 
a few months, until we have thoroughly destroyed the Tar- 
tars, when, perhaps, the subjects of your honourable nation 
could go and come without being involved in the tricks of 
these false Tartars. Would it not in your estimation, also, 
be preferable? We take advantage of the opportunity to 
send you this communication for your intelligent inspec- 
tion, and hope that every blessing may attend you. We 
also send a number of our own books, which please to cir- 
culate amongst you.” 

Here we have Mr. ‘“‘ T’hae-ping,” or “‘ Tae- 
pang,” again introduced in rivalry with Mr. 
‘‘Hung Siu-tsiuen,” and no mention of the 
“* missing” (quere mythical ’?) Titn Te. 

The above letter, whether authentic or not, 
offers one useful piece of advice,—namely, that we 
should not interfere, but leave the Mantchu and 
the Ming to settle matters between them. But 
though we should not interfere, there is no reason 
why we should not try ts understand what is going ° 
on,—were it solely for the reason that such a change 
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as is threatened in the government of that vast 
country must, in some manner, affect our com- 
mercial position in China. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue comet which attracted general attention 
about ten days since has now become invisible in 
these latitudes,—but will still be seen in the south- 
ern hemisphere, in the constellation Hydra. It was 
in perihelion on September the Ist, and nearest 
the earth on the 5th. Its brilliancy rapidly in- 
creased towards the end of last month; and though 
the comet approached nearer to the horizon every 
evening, its nucleus was more and more luminous 
on each succeeding night, till, as it descended below 
the horizon a few minutes after the sun, the head 
was far brighter than a star of the first magnitude. 
The maximum degree of brilliancy occurred on 
September the 3rd; on which day, shortly before 
1 o'clock p.M., the nucleus was perceived in full 
daylight by Mr. Hartnup, of the Liverpool Obser- 
vatory. It appeared round, and about 9” in dia- 
meter, without any appearance of a tail.—The last 
comet observed at noonday was that discovered by 
Mr. Hind on February the 6th, 1847; which was 
distinctly seen when only a few degrees distant 
from the sun’s limb. History makes mention of 
several of these bodies which have attained such 
vast brilliancy as to become conspicuous objects 
near the sun without telescopic aid. The comet of 
1106 was seen on the 4th and 5th of February, 
** from the 3rd to the 9th hour of the day,” close 
to his limb, in England, France and Germany. 
The “terrible” and ‘ prodigious” comet of 1402 
(probably the most astonishing of any on record) 
was observed for eight days near the sun in various 
parts of Germany and Italy. The second comet of 
1618 was distinguished at noonday in Bohemia,— 
both tail and head being distinctly visible; and the 
grand comet of 1843 was observed on the 28th of 
February near the sun’s limb at many distant sta- 
tions—in Italy, at the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
United States, &e.—The late comet has been very 
generally mistaken for that of 1264 and 1556,— 
whose return to perihelion is anxiously expected 
by astronomers. The orbits of the two bodies, 
however, are materially different ; and the calcula- 
tions of M. Bomme have shown that, supposing 
the comet of 1264 to have re-appeared in 1556, it 
will not again arrive in these parts of space for 
several years to come. 

We have to announce, with deep regret, the 
death of Mr. H. E. Strickland, who was killed on 
Wednesday by a railway train, whilst examining 
the strata of a railway cutting on the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line. The melancholy 
particulars are thus given in the daily papers.— 
** Mr. Strickland arrived at East Retford on 
Wednesday from Hull, having attended the recent 
meeting of the British Association. He was 
attached to the Geological Section of the As- 
sociation; and in pursuance of his practical in- 
vestigations in that science, he proceeded on Wed- 
nesday afternoon to examine the strata of the deep 
cuttings on each side of the Clarbrough Tunnel, 
about four miles distant from Retford. A little 
after four o'clock, a boy at work in the fields ob- 
served him standing between the two lines of rails, 
near the mouth of the tunnel, on the Gainsborough 
side, with a pocket-book in his hand, apparently 
engaged in making notes. At this time, a coal 
train was approaching on the down line,—to avoid 
which he stepped off the ‘six feet’ on to the up- 
line ;—but unhappily he did so just at the moment 
when the Great Northern passenger train was 
issuing from the tunnel. The train dashed upon 
him,—and the next instant he lay a shattered and 
shapeless corpse.” 

The Ray Society held its Tenth Annual Meeting 
at Hull, during the meeting there of the British 
Association—W. Spence, Esq., in the chair. From 
the Report it appears, that during the past year the 
receipts had been 529/., and the expenditure 466/., 
—leaving a balance in the Treasurer’s hands of 631. 
The Report complained of the arrears of subscrip- 
tions. The cause of delay inthe issue of the last Part 
of Messrs. Alder and Hancock’s work ‘Onthe Naked 
Mollusca’ was stated to be, the wish of the authors 





to add as large a mass of new matter as possible. | 
Of two works for 1852,—one containing a trans- | 
lation of Braun ‘On Rejuvenescence in Nature,’ 

Kohn ‘On Protococcus,’ and Menighini ‘On 

Diatomacee,’—was nearly completed. The second 

volume of Mr. C. Darwin’s ‘ Barnacles and Sea- 

Acorns’ is in the press. For 1854, the Council 

propose to publish Prof. Allman’s work ‘On the 

British Freshwater Polyzoa,’ with coloured plates, 

in imperial 4to.,—and the fourth and last volume 

of Agassiz’s ‘ Bibliography of Zoology and Geo- 

logy.’—The secretary, Dr. Lankester, stated, that 

Prof. Williamson’s and Dr. Carpenter’s work ‘On 

the Foraminifera’ was in progress, and would pro- 

bably be published for 1855. 

A Cholera Committee, appointed by the Epi- 
demiological Society of London, is understood to 
be diligently engaged in investigating the origin 
and progress of the present outbreak of cholera in 
this country. 

One part of the idea which the Society of Arts 
had in lending the credit of its name and the means 
at its disposal towards creating a point of union 
among existing Mechanics’ Institutions has been 
accomplished, A list of lecturers has been made 
out and issued. For reasons which are obvious on 
the face of the document, this list has been com- 
piled by the Society of Arts, not on its own know- 
ledge of the fitness of the several persons to dis- 
charge the duties of public teachers, but on the 
recommendation of the Institutions themselves. 
Without meaning to insinuate an objection to any 
name on this list, we must say that such a mode 
of collecting a body of teachers is open to 
question. Doubtless, the recommendation of an 
Institute before which he has lectured should 
be a good testimonial for a lecturer,—and under 
certain circumstances it would be one of the 
best that could be produced. But when it is 
remembered that the lecture-system has hitherto 
been a failure, that the most popular lectures 
have been precisely those which were among 
the least efficient, a suspicion may naturally arise 
as to whether the Institutes are in all cases the 
best judges in the matter. The Society of Arts 
seems to have felt this strongly: for it cautions its 
clients not to allow too much importance to the 
fact that any particular set of lectures is recom- 
mended by several Institutions. As it stands, the 
list will be of use; though, for ourselves, we cannot 
but think it would have been a more satisfactory 
course had the Society of Arts undertaken to 
compose the list in its own name. A year’s expe- 
rience of the new system will show, however, both 
its merits and its defects:-—-when it may be con- 
solidated or amended as circumstances shall seem 
to require. 

The preliminary works for the new Westminster 
Bridge, designed to correspond in character and 
proportions with the New Palace, have been com- 
menced in the bed of the river. It is understood, 
that Sir William Molesworth, honourably anxious 
to distinguish his tenure of office by striking im- 
provements in the aspects of the metropolis, has 
given orders for the works to be carried on without 
delay. 

A few days ago died in an obscure corner of 
France one of the many claimants to the name and 
honours of Louis the Seventeenth. Some twenty 
years ago the wheel of Fortune—nowhere so capri- 
cious in its jerks, as in France—had thrown two 
men into the same dungeon of St. Pelagie. They 
were both little, round, fat men,—with a taste 
for good wine and good dinners; one, lively, 
shrewd, sparkling, a ready talker, an ultra-liberal, 
and a dandy,—the other, slow and prosy, much 
addicted to sentiment and roast capons. The 
first was, Armand Marrast, editor of the National, 
and one of the most formidable of Louis Philippe’s 
discontented subjects ;—the second was, the so- 
called Baron de Richemont,—in whose coarse and 
kindly face the chivalry of France believed it traced 
the royal lineaments of Louis the Seventeenth. 
Marrast, in his kindly banter, called his friend what 
his friend called himself, Capet; made jokes for 
him, laughed at him, and praised his cookery—for 
Capet, like all his supposed race, was great in the 
kitchen. Another jerk of the wheel of Fortune! 





and the two men were once more face to face, This | 


time, it is in the Hotel de Ville,—Marrast is Mayor 
of Paris, and his friends are masters of France, 
Capet is before him with a memorial, claiming from 
his old friend one of the great thrones of the world, 
Marrast smiles:—since he put on those exquisite 
yellow gloves and susttened on his person those 
wondrous scents, he has learned to smile less sar- 
donically than of old. He cannot give up France, 
even to the best of cooks,—for he isalready Mayor 
of Paris,—has the Presidency of the National As- 
sembly in his grasp,—and the office of the Capets 
seems within his own possible reach. Capet foundsa 
newspaper, and attacks his old friend of St. Pelagie. 
One more whirl of the wheel !—Capet and Marrast 
are both lost to sightand toremembrance. The world 
goes on its way,—and no one thinks of the aspira- 
tion and the despair of these rivals for place and 
power, till one bright clay some solitary tourist, 
hearing a passing knell, inquires the name of the 
obscure dead, and hears—not without emotion 
perhaps—that it is Armand Marrast or the Duke 
de Richemont. 

A Correspondent writes to ustourge the adoption 
of a stamped sheet of letter-paper in place of the 
stamped envelope. Certain advantages would re- 
sult from his proposal :—chiefly this, that the letter, 
cover and address would be all on one piece of 
paper, and the post-marks legal evidence for the 
contents. Under the system now almost universal 
—except in banking and commercial houses—of 
writing the letter on note-paper and the address on 
an envelope, the legal proof of transmission is in- 
tercepted. But our Correspondent somewhat ex- 
aggerates the importance of his idea. A plain 
sheet of letter-paper, with a stamp affixed to it 
afterwards, meets all the requirements of the case; 
—and this, we believe, is the mode adopted by 
lawyers and men of business in their correspon- 
dence. Probably it is not so pretty as the Govern- 
ment stamp,—and we see no reason why the Post 
Office, which now sells stamped envelopes, should 
not also, if the public wish it, sell stamped letter- 
paper. 

The small house occupied by Fernando Cortez at 
Castilleja de la Cuesta, near Seville, has been pur- 
chased by the Duke of Montpensier, with a view 
to its repair and preservation as a national monu- 
ment. 

Notes from America report, that an unexpected 
literary activity has been suddenly displayed at 
the Russian embassy:—a display which serves 
the press of Washington with food for some laugh- 
ter, and affords a pretext for reviving an amusing 
anecdote. It appears, that M. Bodisco, Muscovite 
Minister at the White House, has thought it due 
to himself to be offended with the free language of 
the republican press,—and in a temper of mind 
more Oriental than discreet he has resolved to bridle 
the offending prints. American writers, however, 
are not disposed to tremble at a diplomatic frown; 
and with more good humour perhaps than high 
official courtesy they remind his Excellency of an 
incident well remembered in the neighbourhood of 
the American Syracuse, and not altogether without 
its application to the matter now in dispute. M. 
Bodisco and his suite were on a trip to Niagara; 
when at Syracuse a secretary, or attaché, quarrelled 
with a station porter, and in his anger struck him, 
in true Muscovite fashion. The porter turned on 
the official,—who, thereupon, claimed the protec- 
tion of his master. Bodisco stated his name 
and rank; and the conductor of the train replied 
that, as such breaches of the could not be 
allowed in the United States, he proposed that the 


porter should be appeased by an apology. Here. 


was a pass for the representative of Russian majesty: 
—apologize to a porter! Did the man understand 
that he had the honour to address M. Bodisco! 
‘If you were the Emperor of all the Russias 
himself,” said the conductor coolly, “you should 
apologize.” He added, that the train would not 
move an inch until the porter was satisfied, Fancy 
the consternation of the courtly circle! M. Bo- 
disco leaped out of the car :—‘‘I order this train to 
go on,” he cried, with his grandest look. The 
passengers stared—the engine-men looked aside— 
the smoke of the engine curled up lazily in the air. 
‘“‘T order this train to go on!” cried M. Bodisco, 
with increased vehemence. 


The driver whistled, . 
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and the little boys gathered round to see the fun. 
Happily a Washington acquaintance of the great 
man came to the spot ; M. Bodisco appealed to him, 
—and a long and picturesque discussion followed 
in a foreign tongue between the mediator and the 
minister. The issue was, that, like a prudent 
diplomatist, when he could gain no point, M. 
Bodiseo gave it up with such grace as he could. 
Apology was made—the porter appeased—the bell 
rang—the train started—and two or three persons 
quitted Syracuse with what the Americans would 
call a ‘new wrinkle.”—Such is the story told by 
the Transatlantic journals. It may be doubted 
whether any attempt to bridle the republican press 


-and regulate in a Muscovite sense the issues of free 


thought in America will bring a larger share of 
glory to the adventurous subject of the Czar than 
his contest with a railway porter. 





COLOSSEUM, t’s Park.—Admission 18.—The original 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited Pelte m 
g Ten till Five. The extraordinary PANORAMA of 
LONDON BY NIGHT, from Seven till Ten. Music from Two till 
zis. = during the evening, several favourite Songs by Miss 
. Poole. 


CYCLORAMA, aie Street.—_LISBON AND EARTH- 
QUAKE.—This celeb: and unique Moving Panorama, repre- 
senting the destruction of Lisbon by Earthquake in 1755, is 
exhibited Daily, at Three ; Evening, at Eight o’clock.—Admission, 
1s.; Children and Schools, half-price to either Exhibition. 





ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION 4 Rapes Street. 
—ST. PETERSBURGH and CONSTANTINOPLE are exhi- 
bited_immediately provading he DIORAMA of the OCEAN 
MAIL (via the Cape)to INDIA and AUSTRKALIA.—Daily, at 3 
and8. Admission, 1s; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; ed Seats, 3s. ; Children, 
ce. 





GOLD NUGGETS at the GREAT GLOBE.—A Collec- 
tion of AUSTRALIAN GOLD, together with Rocks, Minerals. 
and Precious ustralia, at Mr. WYLD’S LARGE 
MODEL of the EARTH, Leicester Square. Lectures hourly 
upon ev subject of Geographical Science.—Open daily from 
10 te 10. Children under 12 years of age and Schools, half-price. 


THE MOST INTERESTING GROUP EVER MODELLED.— 
Her Majesty the ——. H.R.H. Prince Albert, Prince of Wales, 
ince A Princess Royal, the Princesses Alice, Helena, 
Louise, &c.,—which has been honoured with the highest enconiums. 
—MADAME TUSSAUD & SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker 
Street.—Admission 1s.; Napol 6d.—Open from 11 till 10. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — PATRON :— 
H.R.H. PRINCE A RT.—CHANGE of the LECTURE on 
“THE THAMES. C 
LECTURE on“ THE THAMES,” from its Source to its Estuary, 
y GEORGE BUCKLAND, Esq., assisted by Miss Bianche 
‘ounge, with NEW SONGS and NEW DISSOLVING 
8C. ‘RY, on Tuesdays and Fridays at Four o’clock, and every 
Evening nee at Nine.— ures: By J. H. Pepper, 
Esq., on PHOTOGRAPHY, with Ilustrations, Mornings and 
E — By Dr. Bach er, on ELECTRO-GILDING and 
SILVERING.—The LANCASHIRE SEWING MACHINE ex- 

i in Use and explained Daily. — Mornings and 

Admission, 13,; Schools, and C under 


Ten 
years of age, Half-price. 








PINE ARTS 





Fiyz-Art Gossirp.— A Manchester paper—we 
must give the name, not from any malicious mo- 
tive, but in order to protect the other papers of 
that city against the imputation—the Manchester 
Guardian—has undertaken to defend the Dalton 
absurdity, in answer to the remarks which we 
made a fortnight ago when announcing the Com- 
mittee’s singuiar notion of enriching the Lancashire 
metropolis with a new work of Art by means of a 
copy of one of the city’s old ones. We know not, 
of course, how far the arguments of the Guardian 
reflect the sentiments of the city,—but if to any 
great extent, then we have little more to say on 
the subject. The men of Manchester have a per- 
fect right to multiply copies of the same work of 
Art in all the streets of their city if they be so 
minded :—but communities that do eccentric things 
must consent to undergo the comments of their 
neighbours. If a Manchester gentleman takes home 
a guest to share his mutton, and, desirous of rising 
to the dignity of a second dish, has the joint re- 
moved by another of the same, no one can fairly 
question his title to do his hospitalities after his 
own plan,—though the fact can scarcely fail to 
lead to some remark. If the Mayor of the city 
should do this, and invite all the world to dinner, 
sosingularareading of the ‘1 anos tons” 
would be tolerably sure to provoke the criticism of 
the Press. So faras we understand the Guardian, 
the power of making a statue of Dalton went to the 





‘ — with Chantrey, because the philosopher is no 


mger here to sit to the sculptor. Does the Guar- 
dian not know that statues of deceased worthies are 
made every day from surviving data, and recog- 
nized as very faithful renderings;—and that in the 





instance of Dalton, the portrait by Lonsdale, and 
this very work in the Royal Institution, if it be so 
like—which, we believe, is disputed—would be the 
documents consulted for resemblance? By what 
singular confusion is it, that the Guardian, which 
sees the possibility of copying the whole statue, 
cannot see how it is possible to copy that quality of 
it which is likeness? Another argument of the 
Guardian we really do not understand. Somehow, 
that journal seems to conclude that because Chan- 
trey said the sage must be taken in his Doctor’s 
gown and in a sitting posture, he can henceforth be 
represented no otherwise, and with those attributes, 
by nobody else. We fail to follow the inductive 
process by which so curious a proposition is reached. 
Such poverty and confusion of thought as are im- 
plied in the device of getting a new work by means 
of repeating the old one are certainly not likely to 
suggest a very rich or lucid logic. With all de- 
ference to the recommendation of the Guardian, 
we do not believe the men of Manchester will do 
any such thing :—will consent to accept for their 
town the title which our contemporary Lloyd's 
Newspaper has prepared for it—‘‘the city of the 
Dromio Daltons.” If they do, Chelmsford must be 
content to resign the cap and bells which she wears 
with such a grace. In the face of this Manchester 
achievement, that town cannot hope to retain the 
prize of Art-absurdity on the mere strength of so 
comparatively prosaic an act as having put its 
Judge upon the town-pump—and symbolised the 
distribution at once of nymph and of law by a 
water-god ina wig. 

The collections of the School of Design have 
been wholly removed from Somerset House, and 
the rooms are now in possession of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Marriages and Deaths. Under 
its new title of Central School of Art, of the De- 
partment of Science and Art, the school is now 
located at Marlborough House. Elementary in- 
struction in design will be in future afforded, as 
most of our readers know, in the district schools 
already established-—the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Westminster, St. Thomas’s Charter House Schools, 
Fimsbury,—and in those about to be founded in the 
parish of St. Martin’s and elsewhere throughout 
London and its suburbs. The higher branches only 
will be taught at Marlborough House. 

The Liverpool Academy has awarded its an- 
nual prize of 50/. to W. Holman Hunt, for shis 
picture of ‘ Claudio and Isabella.’ This is the 
second time that the same gentleman has gained 
this prize. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





OPERA COMIQUE OF PARIS. 

THAT the Opéra Comique is a wonderful theatre, 
and that the French are a wonderful people, 
never occurred to us more strongly than on 
witnessing a representation of ‘Nabab,’ M. 
Halévy’s new opera, set to a libretto by MM. 
Scribe and St.-Georges. The success of this 
seems to be almost as decisive as that of its 
composer’s ‘Mousquetaires’ and ‘Val d’An- 
dorre.’ It is wonderful, and nothing less, to those 
who lament over the power so liberally bestowed, 
and so perversely thrown away in England, to 
observe what effect can be produced by the force 
of admirable acting and accomplished singing 
among a “cast” hardly one member of which has 
voice enough “to hurt a fly.” Madame Favel isa 
charming mezzo soprano,—Madame Miolan Car- 
valho is a prima donna who rivals in the conquest 
of vocal intricacies that over-estimated lady, Ma- 
dame Ugalde ; but in England neither lady would 
sing at all,—so small is the power, so uninteresting 
the quality, of their respective bird-organs. Then, 
among the men, though MM. Couderc and Mocker 
(the Hamlet and Horatio of ‘Nabab,’) are con- 
summate actors and clever musicians,—that is all : 
—M. Bussine being literally the only vocalist in- 
cluded in the set who can be accepted as ‘‘ in work- 
ing order.” Somehow, this universality of defect 
is not of the slightest consequence to the effect of 
the music, owing to the grace, skilJ, and steadi- 
ness with which it is carried off. The orchestra 
picks up and plays down to these capital folk, so that 


not a single note is lost nor a single chance thrown | 





away; the chorus sustains them without over- 
bearing them ;—while acting, costume, and stage 
management do the rest, in producing a perfect 
presentment of music and of story.—And what 
a story have MM. Scribe and St.-Georges this 
time concocted for M. Perrin’s corps to act and 


M. Halévy to set! Finality is dangerous (above 
all as regards theatricals) in the case of such a 
wonderful people as the French,—or we should 
say that absurdity can no further go than in the 
libretto of this ‘Nabab.’ It has reminded us of 
more than one moral tale by Marmontel,—of Lady 
Morgan’s ‘ Princess,’—of the Begum and Blanche 
Amory in Mr. Thackeray’s ‘ Pendennis,’—of the 
boarding-school ballet described by Miss Mitford, 
where Orpheus was sent forth to seek Ewrydice in 
Scotland. Let us attempt an imperfect outline of 
this ‘ wondrous tale.”—Lord Evandale is an Eng- 
lish Nabob, residing in Calcutta, who has married 
‘*a star of the theatre”—a certain Corilla (one of 
those theatrical ladies who are occasionally marry- 
ing somebody), with whom he reciprocates the live- 
liest-—no, the most languid—sensations of antipa- 
thy. She chooses to go to balls escorted thither by 
his cousin Sir Arthur,—he sits at home and sulks, 
until the ennui of such a partner in such a climate 
becomes too much for him, and like a true English 
Nabob, he determines (in a lazy sort of way) on 
‘*shuffling off this mortal coil” by aid of a bottle 
of opium. The poison is in the wine, and the 
drink is at the doleful gentleman’s lips, when an 
intercepting angel appears in the person of a 
long-lost friend, one Dr. Clifford, supposed dead 
during many years, but who had been learning life, 
cheerfulness and philosophy under the knout of 
Russian captivity, and who takes Calcutta in his 
way home. He undertakes to cure Lord Evan- 
dale—if the latter will implicitly abide by his direc- 
tions,—depart on the spot for England, and play 
the part of a poor workman for twelve months. 
Lord Evandale consents (having previously, it 
should be told, made a will bequeathing all his 
earthly possessions to this same Dr. Clifford). 
Also, before the first act closes, he is exhibited as 
doing a generous action by a lovely maiden, Dora ; 
who, belonging to Wales (and, as a Welsh girl 
should, wearing a Mary Stuart hat and a plaid 
petticoat) and finding herself alone in India, 
naturally wishes to get home,—and applies to the 
blasé Nabob to pay her passage for her. 

Betwixt the first and the second acts the sea is 
crossed, and we find ourselves in Uncle Toby’s 
snuff-manufactory (!) in Wales. Here Dora is 
book-keeper ; here Lord Evandale has worked a 
twelvemonth, and, we are sorry to say, has made 
love to the book-keeper, who, of course, has no 
idea that he is her Indian benefactor in disguise. 
Uncle Toby, however, suspects something. This 
so-called George Preston is a first-rate solo per- 
former on the violin (!), and aceordingly must be 
turned away. Dora, however, prevails in his 
favour, and he is retained; and as it happens, 
that very day, that Dr. Clifford turns up to look 
after his patient, bringing with him the news that 
Lady Evandale and her cousin servente Sir Arthur, 
who were coming in quest of the run-away, have 
been lost on the voyage to England,—our hero can 
propose honourable wedlock to Dora.—He does so, 
—to the infinite joy and thankfulness of the young 
lady in the tartan skirt. That very same day, 
however, the ex-prima donna and her cavalier 
turn up at the snuff-manufactory in Wales. also ; 
since the report of their shipwreck was a lie of 
their own making, promulgated for the express 
purpose of mystification. "Tis inconvenient, their 
arrival ; and none the less so because Dr. Clifford 
has invested his friend’s fortune in the purchase of 
the estate on which Uncle Toby’s snuff-mill is 
situated, including castle, manufacture,—Uncle 
Toby, workmen, and all. But commendus to M. 
Scribe for cutting the knot of an inconvenience ! 
It turns out that Lady Evandale is not Lord Evan- 
dale’s wife at all, but the long-lost spouse of this 
capable Dr. Clifford! The dénod@ment may be fore- 
seen, and it is charming and comfortable :—since 
the most sluggish imagination will not hesitate 
(after the curtain has fallen) to hope—nay, to be 
sure—that some measure of delivery, too, awaits 
our Esculapius, and that long before Corilla was 
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Mrz. Clifford—she may—must—have been Madame 
Somebody Else ? 

Such is the precious story of ‘Nabab’:—and a 
broader and wilder piece of buffoonery it will be 
admitted seldom comes under the critic’s ken.—No 
matter : it seems to be mightily relished by the 
Parisians :—and, to confess the truth, it is rather 
irresistible, in the mixture of absurdity and stage- 
craft which it exhibits. Then, M. Halévy’s music 
is flowing, neat, intelligent,—in places effective,— 
everywhere capitally scored: brighter and better 
on the whole than the music of his last two comic 
operas, though not the marvel of freshness and 
melody which M. Halévy’s panegyrists pronounce 
it to be. Story and music together,—‘ Nabab’ may 
be rated as a higher work of its farcical order than 
‘Le Caid,’—and thus, as likely to penetrate fur- 
ther, and (perhaps) to last longer. 

A word on other matters connected with the 
Opéra Comique. The real artist there is, M. Bat- 
taille ; who aids his admirable and steady singing 
and sound manly voice by acting of the first 
class,—doing credit to his counsellor, the inimitable 
M. Bouffé, by whom he is said to have been 
trained. Mdlle. Duprez, we suppose, may be con- 
sidered the leading lady ; but her voice, unhappily, 
is even more fatigued than it appeared to be in the 
larger arena of our London Opera House,—and 
thus her execution is less certain than execution so 
ambitious ought to be. She has improved as an 
actress. 

A new opera by M. Meyerbeer, whether serious 
or comic, cannot come out, it would seem, without 
an amount of prefatory rumour and controversy 
which, be it agreeable or disagreeable to the maes- 
tro, is, at all events, helpful as an advertisement. 
We stated not long since in the Atheneum, on the 
authority of the Gazette Musicale, that the work is 
an entirely new one; but the French quidnuncs 
will hardly be satisfied that it is not a version of ‘Le 
Camp de Silésie,’—arid there has been, even, a ru- 
mour of formal opposition to its production én the 
strength of a clause in the charter of the ra 


Comique prohibiting the performance of translated 


works. This, however, we learn, has been set 
aside by a formal repetition of the asseverations 
already quoted in this journal,—and the time 
fixed for the production of ‘L’Etoile du Nord’ 
(so runs the title provisionally) is, December. 
The opera has been read and ‘“cast,”—towards 
Carnival tide of 1854, then, we may begin to ex- 
pect it. 





Drury Lane.—Among the new characters 
attempted by Mr. Brooke in London during his 
present engagement, is that of Jago. As the con- 
trast to his Othello, and exhibiting him under a 
completely novel phase, his assumption of ‘ mine 
ancient” is an event which must be noted. Iago re- 
quires for its impersonation qualities the very oppo- 
site of those needed for the presentment of the gene- 
rous Moor. Intellectual energy and subtle acumen 
are its proper attributes. There is little room for 
that display of vocal power, those tones thunder- 
deep, in which Mr. Brooke rejoices to express the 
energy of passion. It is to his credit, that in Iago 
he does not attempt these athletic surprises. He 
contents himself for the most part with the level 
and familiar tone of dialogue, and is careful to 
bring out the jealous traits of Iago’s native dispo- 
sition. All es in which allusion is made to 
the suspicions that “like poisonous minerals gnaw 
his inwards,” were intoned with a depth of em- 
phasis, and a bass delivery hoarse with the inten- 
sity of emotional conviction. Here was a right 
conce ption,—and its execution was so brilliant as to 
command and justify the admiration of the house. 
Mr. Brooke was not equally successful in the gene- 
ral developement of the character. He looked too 

oung, and wanted apparent weight. There were in 

im none of the outward signs of a long worldly 
experience; and the action, which should have 
been broad and sweeping, had an ostentation of 
neatness, approaching the pretty. Altogether, the 
performance was too facile,—not sufficiently elabo- 
rate.—We are, however, grateful for the oppor- 
tunity which it gave us of making acquaintance 
with Mr. Davenport’s Othello. This gentleman’s 
first entrance was marked by grandeur of personal 


appearance and majesty of carriage. As he pro- 
ceeded in the part, we gathered confidence in his 
ability to do it justice. There was, indeed, a pre- 
vailing tenderness in his tones, which bespoke the 
‘loving and the generous nature” ascribed by the 
poet to his hero. In the high accesses of passion 
there was not, on the other hand, that sustainment 
of oral enunciation which is gained by continual 
practice in tragic elocution; but there were both 
feeling and force that reached the hearts of the 
audience, if they did not exactly ‘confound the 
very faculties of eyes and ears.” Everywhere the 
text was delivered with intelligence and care; and 
the passionate bursts, without being overpowering, 
had enough of physical force to win loud applause. 
These effects were produced almost as frequently 
though not in the same places by Mr. Davenport 
as by Mr. Brooke. Both Othellos are equal in 
stateliness; but Mr. Davenport owes less to vocal 
vehemence than Mr. Brooke, and depends more on 
the inherent pathos of the situations and the poetry. 
There is presence of mind throughout ; and what 
is deficient in the executive portion of the acting 


SaDLER’s WELLS.—The tragedy of ‘ Virginius’ 
was performed on Monday, and afforded another 
illustration of the improvement attained during the 
recess by Mr. Phelps in his style of acting. 
Trusting entirely to the poet for what are techni- 
nically called ‘ points,” he has modulated his elo- 
cution so as to bring out the utmost variety of 
which his organ is capable,—and carefully dis- 
tributes the different tones, so as to throw the 
requisite degrees of colour on specific parts of the 
text, and secure relative proportions of light and 
shade, calculated to produce in proper relief the 
particular phases of sentiment or of passion with 
which he wishes to impress hisaudience. AI this 
is artistically managed, and evidently is the fruit 
of study;—but something is yet wanting. The 
pace is equal throughout. The slow movement of 
the words is invariably the same. Whatever the 
emotion may be, the pronunciation isnot quickened; 
—the tune is varied, but the time is uniform. 
Transitions of delivery from the tardy to thegapid 
are among the “tricks of the stage” at which good 
taste revolts; but the rule that repudiates these 
does not inculcate an entire monotony in time. It 
demands occasional changes in accordance with the 
state cf mind intended to be expressed. We venture 
on these remarks in relation to Mr. Phelps’s acting, 
because he is a performer who labours diligently at 
self-improvement, and is not above taking advan- 
tage of a profitable suggestion. His Virginius, 
generally excellent as it is, would have been less 
fatiguing both to himself and to his audience if here 
and there the passion had been allowed to flow more 
freely.—The part of Virginia was picturesquely 
represented by Miss Cooper; who, however, has 
the same fault of a too-measured tone, which sub- 
stitutes a reading for the acting of a part.—Mr. 
Marston threw considerable emotion and energy into 
the love of Jcilius, and made the most of the few 
opportunities provided for him by the dramatist. 





Mustcat anp Dramatic Gossip.—-The Au- 
tumnal Musical Festivals at Bradford and Glou- 
cester are now over; and both the new meeting, 
which may be said to have broken fresh ground 
in its manufacturing locality, and the old one, 
which may be said to hold its tenure of exist- 
ence according to the traditions of past dispensa- 
tions, appear to have gone off with spirit, and to 
have been more than ordinarily successful. At the 
Yorkshire gathering, Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ 
and MS. ‘Credo,’ of which we must speak on 
some future opportunity—and Signor Costa’s ‘ Bap- 
tismal Anthem,’ which likewise we must reserve 
for some other occasion, were the chief novelties. 
The chorus seems to have surprised and delighted 
such of the metropolitan cognoscenti as had forgotten 
that Lancashire and Yorkshire were known as the 
strong-holds of part-singing—and the treasure- 
houses, too, it may be added, of rich and robust 
voices—long ere Harmonic Societies and Hullah 
classes were thought of in our capital. We are ob- 
liged to the kindness of a Correspondent from Leeds, 





who enables us to correct an error into which we 


had fallen,—by claiming for the district where tho 
Bradford Festival was ‘held another of its “ illus- 
trations.” It seems, that the solo violin-player to 
whom we alluded last week as engaged at the 
Festival under the title of ‘‘ Herr’ Carrodus, isa 
native of Keighley, in Yorkshire. The name, our 
Correspondent further tells us, is one not un- 
common in certain parts of Yorkshire. We may be 
permitted, perhaps, to turn the above correction to 
account, by adducing the proficiency, the engage- 
ment, and the success of Mr. Carrodus (in which 
our contemporaries seem all to be agreed) as an 
instance to the full justifying our late remarks on 
the quality of education now attainable in Eng- 
land ;—every new glimpse that we take of the Con- 
tinent confirming the assurance that this country is 
advancing as regards the Art more rapidly even 
than certain lands, long considered as ‘‘ Music’s 
chosen seats,” are retrograding.—There appears 
to have been little or nothing in the Gloucester 
programmes to call for special remark. 

Meanwhile, whatever be the passion for music in 
the provinces,—the résolution to have music- 
rooms—for monster, middle-sized, chamber, and 
pocket performances—seems to increase. Liver- 
pool had already its magnificent Philharmonic 
Concert-room,—and is, some time or other, to have 
its St. George’s Hall, many sizes larger, for which 
a Behemoth of an organ, a shire of chorus-singers, 
and a regiment made up of all the orchestral regi- 
ments in Europe, will not be too enormous,—to 
say nothing of some three or four minor places of 
gathering. The latter, it would seem, must be 
well frequented,—since we now perceive that yet 
another concert-room—“ of sufficient size to seat 
comfortably 750 persons”—has just been opened in 
Live 1, on the site of the old Music Hall, which 
was closed some twenty-five years ago because the 
town did not afford patronage or interest in the 
Art sufficient to abe one place of assembly re- 
munerating as a property. 

_ After two seasons of existence, the Musical In- 
stitute of London has been dissolved at a general 
meeting of its members. 

In sketching the history of odd, spasmodic sum- 
mer attempts at English operas in London, we 
must not omit to record the recent appearance 
of Mr. Augustus Braham, for a night or two, as 
the successor of Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Early in the present year, the Conservatoire of 
Brussels offered as prize a gold medal, to the value 
of 1,500 francs (60/.), to the composer of the best 
Symphonies. Thirty-one works, it appears, were 
sent in,—and the medal has been awarded to an 
amateur, Herr Ulrich, of Berlin. 

It is said in Paris, with what warrant in truth 
we have no idea, that Herr Wagner is about to 
organize a company of actors for the purpose of 
performing his musical dramas, and travelling 
with them through Germany and France.—The 
French journals, too, mention that the Singing 
Society of Cologne Gentlemen, so favourably re- 
ceived in London, have received magnificent offers 
to give concerts in America, which there is some 
possibility of their accepting.—We are informed, 
on tolerably good authority, that Madame Gold- 
schmidt intends to come to England next year 
to make a concert tour.—In a letter from Ger- 
many, we learn, that the Directors of the 
Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipsic, being in some 
difficulty as to the possibility of finding a competent 
and popular conductor during their coming win- 
ter season, have offered the bdton to Mr. W. S. 
Bennett. 





TWENTY-THIRD MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSO- 
CiATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
WE last week reported the proceedings of the 
first day,—which consisted of the meeting of the 
General Committee in the morning, and the delivery 
of the President’s Address in the evening.— 
Thursday morning the Committees of Sections met 
at ten o’clock, and the Sections at eleven o'clock. In 
the evening a Soirée was held in the Musie Hall, 
when about 650 persons were present. The Hall 
was tastefully decorated, and specimens and objects 
of interest were exhibited.—On Friday evening 





Prof. J. Puruips delivered a discourse ‘ On the 
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Physical phy of Yorkshire,’—which was lis- 
tened to by a large audience.—On Saturday several 
of the Séctions did not meet,—as there appears to 
bea tendency on the part of the members to devote 
the Saturday, as heretofore, to excursions. The 
Sections that met were those of Mathematical and 
Physical Sci , Chemical Sci , and Statistics. 
won Monday afternoon, at three o’clock, the Gene- 
ral Committee met in the Library of thé Infirmary, 
for the purpose of determining the place of meet- 
ing next year and electing officers. In the even- 
ing, Prof. Hunt delivered a lecture ‘ On Photo- 
graphy,’—Sir W. Hamilton proposed a vote of 
thanks.—On Tuesday many of the Sections closed 
their business, and in the evening a second Soirée 
was held in the Music Hall.—On Wednesday the 
General Committee assembled tosanction the grants 
asked for by the Committee of Recommendations. 
In the evening the usual General Meeting was held. 
—Thursday was devoted to excursions to Beverley, 
Bridlington, Flamborough Head, and other places 
of interest in the neighbourhood. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
MONDAY. 

The President of the Association in the chair.— 
Invitations for the next year’s Meeting were made 
from the following places :—Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Dublin, Leeds, Brighton, and Gloucester. Dr. 
Dickinson, Mr. J. B. Yates, and others, spoke in 
favour of Liverpool,—Dr. WaALKER-ARNOTT and 
Mr. Lippe. spoke for Glasgow,—Dr. STEVELIY 
for Dublin. The application from Leeds was for 
1856. Gloucester was supported by Mr. Gassiorr, 
Mr: Grove, Mr. H. E. Srrickuanp, and Dr. 
DavuBENY. No motion was made in favour of any 
of these towns, except Liverpool. It was moved by 
J. Herwoop, Esq., M.P., seconded by Mr. Surru, 
of Jordan Hill, and carried, that the next Meeting 
in 1854, be held at Liverpool. It was moved 
by Colonel SaBINE, and seconded by J. B. Yates, 
& that Lord Harrowby be requested to take the 
office of President elect. It was moved that Lord 
Wrottesley, Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, 
Bart., Dr. Whewell, Master. of Trinity, Prof. 
Owen, W. Lassell, Esq., and J. B. Yates, » be 
Vice-Presidents. That Dr. Dickinson and Dr. D. 
P; Thomson be Local Secretaries. That Mr, Ro- 
bert M‘Andrew be Local Treasurer. The thanks 
of the Meeting were given to Dr. Royle for his 
services as Secretary. Colonel Sabine was requested 
to undertake that office,—to which request he 
assented. Prof. Phillips was appointed Assistant 
General Secretary. The following, in addition to 
the usual officers, were appointed the Council for 
the year ensuing :—Dr. Walker-Arnott, Sir H. 
De la Beche, C. C. Babington, Prof. Bell, Prof. 
Daubeny, Prof. E. Forbes, Prof. Graham, J. P. 
Gassiott, W. R. Grove, R. Hutton, L. Horner, 
J. Heywood, Sir C. Lemon, Dr. Miller, Dr. Lan- 
kester, Prof. Powell, Sir R. Madden, H. E. Strick- 
land, Prof. Stokes, and the Bishop of Oxford. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The General Committee met in the Library of 
the Infirmary for the purpose of hearing the 
Report of the Committee of Recommendations :— 
the President of the Association taking the Chair. 

Mr. J. Tuompson, of Belfast, presented, and 
Mr. J. OLDHAM and the Mayorof HuLL supported, 
a recommendation this morning agreed to at the 
adjourned discussion in Section G, on the subject 
of Richardson’s Life Boat ; so strongly convinced 
was that sectional committee of the great value of 
this life boat, that they requested the General Com- 
mittee to recommend to the Government a trial 
thereof.—This communication being received after 
the Committee of Recommendations had closed 
their labours, it could not be entertained by this 
Committee, but was referred back to Mr. Thomp- 
son, to address, in a modified form, the Council of 
the British Association. 

The PRESIDENT suggested that the best way 
would be to have a Report upon life boats ; then, if 
this proved to be the best, the Association could 

rt that fact to the Government. 
e following recommendations were adopted.— 
Involving Grants of Money. 
That the sum of 200. be placed at the disposal of the 


Council for the Maintenance of the Establishment of the 
Observatory at Kew. 








That the Committee appointed to investigate the Physical 
as of the Moon be requested to endeavour to procure 
Photographs of the Moon, from Telescopes of the largest 
size, which can be made available, with 25/. at their disposal 
for the purpose. 

That the expense of certain Thermometers constructed 
for the inquiry on Conduction of Heat, by Prof. Forbes, 
amounting to 4/. 2s., be paid. 

That Dr. Hodges be requested to continue his investiga- 
tions on Flax, with 202. at his disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. Rankine, Dr. Robinson, Prof. Hodgkinson, and 
Mr. Ward be requested to continue the Report on the Cool- 
ing of Air in Hot Climates, with 20/. at their disposal for 
the yoy 

That Mr. Fairbairn be requested to prepare a Report on 
the effects of Temperature on Wrought Iron Plates, with 100. 
at his disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. Mallet be requested to continue his ex 
_— on Earthquake Waves, with 502. at his dipo: 


ri- 
for 


purpose. 
That Dr. Lankester, Prof. Owen, and Dr. Dickie be a 
Committee to draw up Tables for the Registration of Peri- 
odical Phenomena, with 107. at their disposal for the 


purpose. 

That Dr. Lankester, Prof. E. Forbes, and Prof. Bell be 
requested to assist Dr. T. Williams in drawing up a Report 
on British Annelida, with 10/. at their disposal for the 


i ~y 

That Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Patterson, Dr. Dickie, and Mr. 
Grainger be requested to carry on a system of Dredging on 
the North and East Coasts of Ireland, 100. 

That Mr. H. E. Strickland, Dr. Daubeny, Prof. Lindley, 
and Prof. Henslow be requested to continue their Experi- 
ments on the Vitality of Seeds, with 5/. 10s. at their disposal 
for the purpose. 

That the Committee for providing a large outline Map of 
the World, consisting of Sir R. 1. Murchison, the Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph and the Secretaries of the Royal Geo- 
graphical and Ethnological Societies, be re-appointed, with 
the addition of Sir James Ross and Dr. R. G. Latham, with 
15l. at their disposal for the purpose. 


Not involving Grants of Money or Application to Government 
or Public Authorities. 

That Lieut.-Col. Portlock, Prof. James Forbes, Mr. Mal- 
let, Mr. Phillips, Dr. Robinson, Col. Sabine, and Prof. 
Stokes be ted to ider and report upon the best 
form of apparatus for registering the direction and amount 
of Earthquake Vibrations. 

at Dr. Gladst be requested to continue his inquiries 
on the Influence of Light on the Vitality of Plants. 

That Mr. Robert Hunt be requested to continue his 
investigations of the Chemical Action of the Solar Rays. 

That the following gentlemen be a Committee to report 
on the best means of preserving Pyritous and other speci- 
mens of Organic remains which are liable to decomposition, 
viz., J. 8. Bowerbank, Esq., Prof. Johnston, J. E. Lee, Esq., 
H.E. Strickland, Esq. 











! Mr. Spence Bate be requested to give a report on 
the — state of our knowledge of the Lower Forms of 
British Crustace 


a. 

That Mr. Fairbairn’s t of Experi tal Researches 
to determine the Strength of Locomotive Boilers, and the 
causes which lead to Explosions, be printed, entire, among 
the Reports. 

That the Kew Committee be requested to furnish a Re- 
port to the Council, on the Definition of the Boiling Point 
of Water at present adopted in this Country, for the Ther- 
mometric Scale ; and that the Council be requested to com- 
municate with the President and Council of the Royal 
Society, should any change in that respect be deemed 
desirable. 

That Prof. Johnston be requested to furnish a Report on 
the relations of Chemistry to Geology. 

That the following papers, with the consent of the 
authors, be printed in full in the Transactions of the 
British Association for the year 1853:—James Oldham, 
Esq., ‘On some of the Physical Features of the Humber ;’ 
*On the Rise, Progress, and Present Position’ of Steam 
Navigation in Hull.’ J. P. Bell, Esq., M.D., ‘ Observations 
on the Character and Measurements of Degradation of the 
Yorkshire Coast.’ 

That Mr. John Frederick Bateman, C.E., F.G.S., be re- 
quested to Report on the State of our’ Knowledge on the 
Supply of Water to Towns. 

That the thanks of the British Association be given to the 
Parliamentary Committee for the unceasing attention they 
have paid to the interests of Science, both in communica- 
tions to Government, and in proceedings in the Houses of 
Parliament. 

The Members of the British Association have learned 
with satisfaction that it is the intention of Government to 
direct, that in future, daily Meteorological Observations 
shall be made at sea, in correspondence with the plan 
adopted by the Government of the United States, on the 
suggestion of Lieut. Maury, and to take such further steps, 
in ref to the M tile Marine of Great Britain, as 
may be best suited to stimulate and encourage the Masters 
of British Merchant Ships to take interest in investigations 
by which the times of passage between different ports have 
already, in many instances, been materially shortened, and 
which may lead to other results of the greatest importance 
to practical navigation. 

The British Association entirely concurs in the opinion 
that to make the Observations thus contemplated serviceable 
for the purposes which they are designed, 4t will be neces- 
sary to make provision for their co-ordination, and for 
deriving from them the instruction which they may be 
capable of yielding, primarily for the advantage of naviga- 
tion, and secondarily, for the benefit of Science. 

In this view the General Committee requests that the 
Council will communicate on the subject with the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and will take such steps, either by 
deputation to Government or otherwise, as may appear to 
them desirable. 











That Col. Sabine be requested to draw up a Report on 
the principal magnetic results obtained at the Magnetic 
Observatories. 

Involving Application to Government. 

That as t inco i is frequently occasioned by the 
injury or destruction of instruments and specimens, poh bm 
from foreign parts, arising from careless re-packing at the 
Custom House, it be referred to the Council to consider of 
the best mode of representing this to the Government, and 
of remedying the evil. 





GENERAL MEETING. 

The concluding General Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held afterwards in the Saloon of the 
Mechanics’ Institute.-—The President delivered an 
address of considerable length, speaking in high 
terms of approbation of the labours of the Local 
Committee, and of the whole of the arrangements. 
The rooms for the Sections had been more than 
usually convenient. He spoke also very highly of 
the local papers contributed, and of the public 
hospitality of the Local Committee and of the 
Mayor. Intellectually, as in every other respect, 
this Meeting had been eminently successful.—Mr. 
W. Srra, of Jordan Hill, moved, and the Mayor 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the President.— 
Prof. Puriirps then gave an account of the Meet- 
ing. He was happy to be able to announce that 
an assertion on which he had ventured in a public 
meeting at Hull, that this would be a most suc- 
cessful visit, had been fully borne out. The returns 
made up to three o'clock that day showed that 
there had been present 141 old life members, 13 
new life members, old annual members 59, new 
58, of associates 368, of ladies 236 (cheers), and of 
foreigners 6 ; making a total of 881. The amount 
paid by these was 904/., and there had also beén 
221. received for books. After alluding to some of 
the arrangements for the excursions, Prof. PHit- 
LIPS presented some copies of a new work pub- 
lished by him, and concluded 4 paying a high 
compliment to the local press. —The Meeting then 
adjourned. 


THURSDAY. 
Seer1ox A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIBNCE. 


President—The Dean or Exy. 
Vice-Presidente—Mr. W. B. Grove, Col. Sanine, 
Rev. Dr. Scoressy, Prof. Stokes. 

Secretaries—Prof. Steve iy, Messrs. B. Buaypes Haworte, 

J.D. So.uitt, J. Wevsu. ‘ 
prt tialmbchts and Heaphiness, Hane. Hopton, her 
To elmholtz an u ° b 
a v. arcourt, W. |, Dr. Lee, EJ. Lowe, Profs. Phil- 

lips and Pliicker, Capt. Sir. J. Ross. 


Col. SABINE opened the Section by apologizing 
for the absence of the President. 

‘Continuation of Report on Luminous Meteors,’ 
by the Rev. Prof. PowELt.—In the absence of the 
author, one of the Secretaries read the Report: 2t 
commenced by acknowledging, when submitting 
this sixth Report, the valuable contributions of the 
same scientific friends who on former occasions 80 
extensively aided the objects of the Association m 
keeping up this record,—which, it is to be hoped, 
may eventually prove of some service by the accu- 
mulation of facts to illustrate the laws, and thence 
the causes or origin and nature of these remark- 
able phenomena. The author expressed his —_ 
that circumstances had heretofore prevented him 
from entering upon some classification of them, or 
at least of their perplexing appearances, on which 
to have founded perhaps some conjectural hint to- 
wards their theory ;—which, nevertheless, he stated 
that he looked forward to taking in hand at no 
distant period. The report contained tabulated 
records of observed meteors classified under three 
general heads:—I. Older Observations recorded of 
Luminous Meteors. II. Continuation of Cata- 
logue of Luminous Meteors from the Report of 
1851-2, III. An Appendix, containing letters 
and drawings, giving a more detailed account of 
some more Remarkable Meteors. The number of 
meteors tabulated under the second head was very 

e. The records were preserved under the fol- 
lowing heads:—1. Date; 2. Hour and minute 
when seen ; 3. Appearance or magnitude ; 4. Bright- 
ness and colour; 5. Train, or sparks; 6. Velocity, 
or duration ; 7. Direction, or altitude; 8. General 
remarks; 9. Place; 10. Observer; 11. Reference. 
This report gave rise to a very animated and long- 
sustained conversation. A 

Mr. Grove explained the three opinions ad- 
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as to the possible origin of these inter- 
j At one time it had been main- 
that they were bodies projected upon the 
> moon ;—next, it had been sup- 
posed that had a chemical origin in our own 
atmosphere ;—and lastly, it was held that they 
were probably planetary bodies, whose orbits tra- 
.versing that of the earth when they met at a node, 
the planetary mass falling into our atmosphere 
ignited and put on one of the varied phases of a 
meteor. Mr. Grove. stated, that the first opinion 
“was now universally abandoned ;—that the second, 
though still claiming supporters, was not considered 
the most probable ;—and that the third opinion was 
all but universally now received among scientific 
men as the rap eng account of their origin. He 
fortified each of those statements, giving the lead- 
. ing reasons which led to the rejection or adoption 
of each.—Mr. .VaRLEy stated, that from his boy- 
hood he had attended to these perplexing pheno- 
mena, and that the conclusion at which he had 
arrived was, that their origin was chemical, and 
that they had not that lateral motion which plane- 
tary bodies would unquestionably possess. He re- 
collected his attention having been strongly drawn 
to them when Ps a boy by a large one descending 
nearly perpendicularly towards the earth in front 
of him, bursting, and the sparkles which fell from 
it also descending so perpendicularly as to induce 
him in his boyish eagerness to run forward with 
outstretched hand to endeavour to catch some of 
them. If the members would remember the very 
. strong smell which hydrogen gas exhibited when 
pre either from iron or from zinc, but espe- 
jally and very distinguishably from iron,—and 
. that almost every pool in summer was throwing up 
from its muddy bottom bubbles of carburetted or 
sulphuretted hydrogen, they would fee! small diffi- 
‘culty in admitting that metallic substances might 
‘be carried up with those light gases and accumu- 
lated in the upper parts of the atmosphere, and 
at length, influenced by electrical discharges or 
otherwise, descend to the earth in the form of aero- 
lites. He exemplified the power of lightning dis- 
charges to move terrestrial masses, by describing a 
heavy discharge which he had witnessed in the 
Park, in London, on one occasion, when he had 
seen the fire to rise up from the earth to meet the 
descending lightning, and on going up to the place 
to examine it, he found the ground all strewed 
over with a fine deposit of something as if sand 
had been uniformly sifted over it.—Mr. SoLuittT 
considered it not improbable that some aerolites 
‘were of the nature of planetary masses, across 
‘whose paths the earth passed in its yearly course, 
as described by Mr. Grove,—while others had, as 
Mr. Varley maintained, an atmospheric and che- 
mical origin. But he thought there was a third 
source, and that was the vitrification which elec- 
trical discharges constantly produced along the 
earthy substances which they traversed.—Other 
-members joined in the discussion; and the power 
of bodies containing the metals and metalloids to 
ignite when they came into the atmosphere of the 
— ae a forgotten. 

n the Composition and Figuring of the Specula 
for Reflecting Telescopes,’ yo Scuee.the 
writer commenced by stating that he had given his 
attention to this subject for years, and that he was 
more than ever convinced of its importance by the 
decided conclusion to which facts had led him that 
reflectors, when once well and carefully made, were 
far less apt to deteriorate than refractors. In order 
to be intelligible to the Section, it was necessary 
for him to go over some ground familiar to the 

ublic since the researches of Lord Rosse, Mr. 
Tasos ll, and Mr. Nasmyth. He stated that he 
considered it to be a matter of prime importance 
that the copper and tin should be used in exact 
atomic proportions, He, following the numbers 
given by Berzelius, used the following proportions: 
—copper, 32; tin, 17-4. Lord Rosse’s are, copper, 
.32; tin, 14°9. As the metal when thus com 
was very hard, brittle, and difficult to work, he 
found that he could render it capable of reflecting 
white light equally well, if not better, and at the 
same time of taking a very uniform and beautiful 
polish, by introducing a little nickel in place of the 
-tin,—and the following proportions he found on 





trial best :—copper, $2; tin, 15:5 ; nickel, 2. He 
also found the introduction of a very small quan- 
tity of arsenic useful in preventing the oxidation of 
the tin when melting. Silver, as used by Mr. 
Lassell, he also found excellent; but he was 
against the use of fluxes, as most injurious. The 
author passed over the casting and grinding with 
very slight notice ; but dwelt on the composition 
and figuring of the polisher as of great importance. 
The composition as used by him was pitch and 
resin, and a small admixture of flour was found 
useful. The surface he grooved with concentric 
equidistant circular grooves,—and not in parallel 
and cress grooves, as used by Lord Rosse and Mr. 
Lassell. These concentric grooves he crossed by 
radial grooves, widening as they receded from the 
centre, so as to be bounded by curved outlines. 
By giving proper form and dimensions to these 
curves the parabolic form could be most accurately 
given to the speculum in the process of polishing. 
The form of the curved outlines of these radial 
grooves he found should be parabolic. He con- 
cluded by stating the importance of not having 
the speculum too thin, and of using proper pre- 
cautions in mounting and supporting it, to avoid 
any chance of the form being altered. 

Dr. ScorEssy regretted that having been in 
another Section he had not heard the early part of 
the communication of Mr. Sollitt ; but he rather 
thought Lord Rosse used concentric grooves in his 
polisher as well as parallel and cross grooves.— 
Prof. STEVELLY confirmed the accuracy of this 
statement ; and added that his memory was quite 
clear that Lord Rosse considered it very important 
to use the copper and tin in atomic proportions, 
and said in his papers on it that uniformity of 
composition ont not otherwise be hoped for. He 
also recognized the importance of using thick 
specula ; the last which he had cast being not less 
than five inches thick. He also had used and re- 
commended resin to be used to harden the pitch 
and flour for a purpose which by experience he 
had learnt to be important. Lord Rosse had also 
by the several motions and adjustments which he 
had contrived for the speculum and the polisher 
reduced the figuring of the speculum to an almost 
certain function of time : so that after the speculum 
had been a certain number of hours under the action 
of the polisher, he was well assured that the proper 
figure had been attained. Prof. Stevelly briefly 
described these motions and adjustments; and 
stated that the actual result was, an enormous 
circular disc of six-feet aperture, without crack or 
flaw, and of a splendid uniform polish, and reflect- 
ing light from objects of a perfectly natural tint.— 
Mr. VaRLEY said he had found that the use of a 
little zinc in the composition of the speculum metal 
took from it the liability to tarnish which he had 
found soannoying. He expressed regret that Lord 
Rosse found it impossible to avoid microscopic pores 
in the construction of his speculum ; his own ex- 
periments had led him to hope they might be 
avoided.—Mr. LassEtt said, if he had heard Mr. 
Sollitt correctly, he had said that he used silver in 
the composition of his speculum metal ; now this 
was a mistake, as he used no silver in its com- 
position. As to the proper proportion of tin to be 
used with the copper, he believed it to be impos- 
sible to give an unvarying rule, as the copper of 
commerce was very irregular in its quality and 
purity. He found the best mode to be to add 
nearly the quantity of tin known to be required,— 
which generally was from 14 to 15 parts tin to 32 
copper ; and then, weighing a small portion of that 
alloy, add to it by slow degrees known weights of 
tin,—and, assaying it from time to time by the 
simple test of dropping it into water as soon as it 
acquired a certain brittleness and brilliancy of 
fracture, easily to be recognized by practice, 
then adding in the same proportion to the whole 
alloy. He did not experience the difficulty from 
pores which had been alluded to, and he was not 
aware that Lord Rosse complained of it. His 
mode of casting most assuredly gave the portion of 
the speculum which was to be ground and polished 
free from them.—Mr. VaRLey said, up to a cer- 
tain proportion of tin the brilliancy and perfection 
of the reflecting power of the alloy seemed to im- 
prove, although its brittleness also increased ; but 





beyond a certain limit the tin did not appear 
longer to combine with the alloy,—for he has oa 
it in the process of cooling squeezed out, as it were, 
leaving the texture of the alloy spongy. 

‘On the Surface Temperature, and Great Currents 
of the North Atlantic and Northern Ocesius,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. ScorEsBy.—The author commenced by 
pointing out the ¢ im ce to Physical 
Geography of the subjects which he proposed to 
discuss, particularly as they tended, in the ego. 
nomy of Nature, to furnish a compensating instry. 
mentality against the extremes of condition t 
which the fervid action of the vertical sun in the 
tropical regions, and its inferior and more oblique 
action in the polar regions, were calculated 
reduce the surface of the earth. Our knowledge 
of all the currents of the ocean, with perhaps one 
exception, the Gulf-stream, which had been, in its 
more important features, carefully examined and 
surveyed, and more especially in the American 
Coast Survey,—was derived from the comparison 
by navigators of the actual position of the ship as 
determined from time to time with its position 
as calculated from what sailors technically called 
the “dead reckoning,” or the course steered, and 
the distance run as determined by the log, an 
instrument by no means perfect. The determina. 
tion, however, of oceanic currents, to which the 
present communication referred, depends simply 
on induction from observation of temperature, and 
that mainly of the surface. Such observations, 
indeed, only become available under considerable 
differences betwixt the mean atmospheric and 
oceanic temperatures: and where they may seem 
to indicate the region from which peculiar qualities 
of the sea are derived, they can afford but little, 
if any, information as to the precise direction o 
strength of the current so indicated, yet still the 
general results are found important and useful, 
The researches of the author embrace those in the 
Greenland Sea, the North Sea, and a considerable 
belt across the North Atlantic. To those in the 
North Atlantic he wished at present to direct 
attention; and to a belt of it embraced within the 
limits of a series of passages chiefly by sailing 
vessels between England, or some European port, 
and New York. Of these s, sixteen in 
number, four were performed by the author him- 
self, and twelve were supplied by an American 
navigator, Capt. J. C. Delano, an accurate scien- 
tific observer. The observations on Surface Tem- 
perature discussed amount to 1153, gathered from 
a total number of about 1400. Usually Capt. 
Delano recorded six observations each day during 
the voyage, at intervals of four hours. ven of 
the passages were made in the spring of the year, 
—two in the summer,—one in autumn,—and three 
in winter. Taking the middle day of each passage 
the mean day at sea was found to be May 18th or 
19th,—a day fortunately coincident in singular 
nearness with the probable time of the mem 
annual oceanic temperature. The author had laid 
down the tracks of the ship in each of the voyages 
on a chart of Mercator’s projection, and the pri- 
cipal observations on Surface Temperature were 
marked in their respective places. The observa 
tions were then tabulated for meridians of ? 
in breadth, from Cape Clear, longitude 10° W., to 
the eastern point of Long Island, longitude 72° W., 
—embracing a belt of the average breadth of 220 
miles or a stretch of about 2,600 miles across the 
Atlantic. The results were the following:—l. 
Highest Surface Temperature northward of lati- 
tude 40°, 74°; lowest 32°; range 39°.—2. Mean 
Surface Temperature as derived from the means 
of each meridional section, 56°, whilst the mean 
atmospheric temperature for the corresponding 
period was 54°-2.—3. Range of Surface - ore 
ture within each meridional section of 2°, 84° a 
the lowest, being in longitude 20-22° W., and at 
the greatest 36°, being within the meridian of 
62.64° W.—4. Up to longitude 40° the Surface 
Temperature never descended below 50° ;—the 
average lowest of the sixteen meridional sections 
being 51°88, and the average range 11°3.—5. 
the succeeding fifteen sections, where the lowest 
temperature was 32°, the average lowest was 37°1 
and the average range 29°°7. This remar 
difference in the temperature of the eastern 
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western halves of the Atlantic passage, the author 
said was conclusively indicative of great ocean 
currents yielding a mean depression of the lowest 
meridional temperature from 51°°88 to 37°'1, or 
14°°8, and producing a mean range of the extreme 
of temperature on the western side of almost thrice 
the amount of the extremes en the eastern side, — 
or, more strictly, in the proportion of 29°-7 to 
11°°3. The author drew attention to a diagram 
in which he had laid down along the entire belt 
curves showing the whole range of the lowest de- 
pressions of temperature and highest elevation, 
with the means at each longitude distinguished by 
different shading; and pointed out how the in- 
tion of this as well as of the tabulated results 
affords striking indications of the two great 
currents, one descending from the Polar, the other 
ascending from the Tropical regions, with their 
characteristic changes of cold and heat. In classi- 
ing the results, the author considered the entire 
belt of the Atlantic track of the passages as divided 
into six divisions of 10° of longitude each, and these 
into meridional stripes of 2° each, omitting the 
two first degrees next the European end, or about 
80 miles westward of Ireland to 72° W., or about 
the same distance west of New York. To each of 
these six divisions he directed attention, pointing 
out the conclusions to be derived from each. The 
curves approaching each other and running nearly 
a7 through the western half with great regu- 
ity, showing the variations and range to be 
much less, while throughout the eastern half the 
widening of the distance, and the irregular form of 
the extreme curves showed the influences of the 
two currents very remarkably. The author then 
to draw conclusions, showing that some- 

times the cold current from the north plunged 
beneath the warmer current from the south. 
Sometimes they divided,—the colder keeping in 
shore along the American coast, the other keeping 
out and forming the main Gulf-stream. Some- 
times where they met they interlaced in alternating 
stripes of hot and cold water; sometimes their 
meeting caused a deflexion,—as, where one 
branch of the Gulf-stream was sent down to the 
south-east of Europe and north of Africa, and 


another branch sent up past the British Islands to 
Norway and Scandinavia by the Polar current 
setting down to the east of Newfoundland. The 
author next proceeded to consider the uses in the 
economy of nature of these great oceanic currents. 
The first that he noticed was the equalizing and 
ameliorating influence which they exercised on the 


temperature of many countries. Of this he gave 
several examples. Thus, our own country, though 
usually spoken of as a very variable climate, was 
subject to far less variations of range of temperature 
than many others in similar latitudes,—which 
was chiefly from the general influence cf the 
northern branch of the Gulf-stream setting up past 
these islands. He had himself on one occasion in 
the month of November known the temperature to 
rise no less than 52° in forty-eight hours,—having 
previously descended in a very few days through a 
ill greater range; while in these countries the 
extensive range between mean summer and winter 
temperature scarcely in any instance exceeds 27°, 
and in many places does not amount to nearly as 
much, Another advantage derived from these 
currents was, a reciprocation of the waters of high 
and low latitudes,—thus tending to preserve a 
useful equalizing of the saltness of the waters, 
which otherwise by evaporation in low latitudes 
would soon become too salt to perform its intended 
functions. Next he pointed out their use in 
forming sand-banks, which became highly bene- 
ficial as extensive fields for the maintenance of 
various species of the finny tribes, as in the great 
banks of Newfoundland. Next, this commingling 
of the waters of several regions tended to change 
aid renew from time to time the soil of these 
tanks,—which, like manuring and working our 
was found to be necessary for preserving 
these extensive pastures for the fish. Lastly, by 
g down from Polar regions the enormous 
masses of ice which, under the name of icebergs, 
Were at times found to be setting down towards 
pical regions, they tend at the same time to 
uneliorate the great heats of those regions, and to 





up with accumulating mountains of ice which, but 
for this provision, would soon be pushed down as 
extensive glaciers, rendering whole tracts of our 
temperate zones uninhabitable wilds. Dr. Scoresby 
concluded by pointing out several meteorological 
influences of these currents, by causing extensive 
fogs and winds more or less violent. 

‘On Dynamical Sequences in Kosmos,’ by W. 
J.M. Waterston.—The Dynamic theory of Heat, 
if accepted as being inductively demonstrated, 
seems to supply us with a valuable standard of 
physical causation that in the course of time must 
have an important influence on the progress of 
science. That some such standard has hitherto 
been wanting, seems to be proved by the barren 
results of the labours of the most eminent ma- 
thematicians when directed to molecular physics, 
offering as they do so great a contrast to the 
success achieved in the fields of Astronomy. In 
these reunions of the British Association it may 
not perhaps be considered out of place, or as an 
illegitimate course of inquiry, to assume the the- 
ory a8 proven, and endeavour to realize, as far 
as our lights at present extend, the conditions and 
the sequence of action, implied by its existence as 
a general principle throughout nature. The evi- 
dence that supports the theory equally supports 
many views of natural phenomena that are obvi- 
ously dependent upon it as corollaries, and which 
ought therefore to be always associated with it. 
Among these I would beg attention to a few that 
seem specially to demand notice at the present 
stage of our progress.—I. Equilibrium and Sequence 
of Temperature in relation to a Centripetal Force. 
—The dynamic theory of heat requires that the law 
of vertical equilibrium of temperature should be dif- 
Serent from the law of horizontal equilibrium. In 
whatever way conduction may be effected, equi- 
librium of temperature is by the theory equilibrium 
of force, maintained by a constant interchange of 
equal action or impulse between adjacent mole- 
cules in.a state of activity. The interchange may 
take place by direct contact or through an inter- 
medium affected by and capable of affecting the 
active state of the molecules. In either case the 
vertieally resolved portion of this active state must 
be influenced by the centripetal force of the planet 
which tends to increase a downward impulse 
and diminish an upward impulse. Thus, the con- 
dition of motion once admitted, involves a greater 
intensity at the lower aspect of a molecular orbit 
than at its upper, caused by the force of gravitation 


gradient of increasing temperature towards the 
centre, as the natural condition of a vertical equi- 
librium. An increasing temperature below the 
surface of the earth being a recognized fact, it is 
possible that the condition of permanent equili- 
brium in our planet is already attained ; and if in 
any mathematical speculations on the interior con- 
dition of our globe, we assume that conduction 
takes place the same in all directions, vertical as 
well as horizontal, we shall certainly be proceed- 
ing on a false assumption if the theory is correct. 
A vertical gradient of temperature in the atmo- 
sphere is another recognized fact impossible to 
reconcile with any previous theory, but so com- 
pletely in accordance with these dynamic views, 
that if we merely assume the molecules of air to 
be free elastic projectiles, we may deduce its actual 
numerical value from the specific gravity of the 
component gases. From this hypothesis, too, all 
the physical properties of gases may be mathema- 
tically deduced. The relation that must subsist 
between heat and gravitation is extremely inter- 
esting, and deserves to be enlarged upon. It is in 
perfect conformity with the views generally enter- 
tained of the progressive formation of the solar 
system—the nebular hypothesis of La Place. The 
dynamical sequence may be illustrated as follows. 
Suppose a 32 lb. cannon ball to descend through 
the earth’s radius under the influence of the same 
foree of gravity as exists at the surface, the velo- 
city acquired is 36,700 feet per second, or about 
7 miles. This is the same velocity as the ball 
would acquire in descending from an infinite height 
to the surface of the earth. Considering the ball 





as an aerolite encountering the atmosphere or 


prevent the Polar regions from becoming blocked « 


acting in the interval, which must thus establish a. 





earth’s surface with this velocity, we are now en- 
abled to compute the amount of heat generated by 
the concussion. 32 1b. of water falling through a 
height of about 673 feet obtains an i of 1° 

by the concussion, 32 1b. of iron about 9°. The 
concussion due to the velocity of 7 miles per second 

would generate heat enough to raise the tempera- 

ture of the ball 280,000 degrees. In the same way 

it may be computed that if the ball descended to 
the surface of the sun, it would acquire a velocity 

of 545 miles per second, and the heat equivalent of 
the concussion is 1,800 million degrees. We may 

thus obtain an idea of the vast evolution of heat that 
might be caused by the process of central aggrega- 

tion of matter under the influence of its gravitating 
energy ; nor does it seem n to look further 
for the origin or continuance either of the solar 

heat or for that of the interior of our planet. 

While gravitation thus generates heat centripe- 

tally, radiation may be viewed as the escape of 
vis viva centrifugally. The modes of central collo- 
cation and of dispersion are equally mysterious: 
further than that, they appear as parts of a dyna- 
mical cycle. While a body is falling towards the 
sun, vis viva is generated in certain points of space, 
and conveyed to the centre by the body whose 
molecules move together in the passage down- 
wards. The shock at the centre puts an end to 
this species of motion, but generates another ap- 

parently of a vibratory kind in the molecular ele- 
ments, which has the effect of awakening a radiat- 
ing power through space ; or what may be viewed 
as a centrifugal transference of vis viva into the 
regions of space. While this vis viva generated in 
space is inevitably carried to a centre before it is 
thus re-issued, we have the residual phenomenon 
of a central body augmented in mass by the 
process. The physical circle would be complete 
if this central body had a motion through 
space which brought it into collision with an- 
other; both, it may be, exhausted of their cen- 

tral vis viva. The shock might be supposed ca- 
pable of dispersing and projecting the component 
part so far from the common centre of gravity 

as to renew the original nebulous form. In M. 
Pouillet’s researches (Taylor's ‘Scient. Mem.’ vol. 

iv.) we have a striking view of the extreme slow- 
ness of the process of radiation from the sun. 
Making use of the same data, and converting the 
equivalent of solar radiation into quantity of matter 
of the density of water falling to the sun from re- 
mote regions, we may see by a little calculation 
that the quantity required in one year would cover 
its whole surface to the depth of 14°6 feet. Thus, 
the sun may be supplied with heat by the mere 
descent of matter as aerolites to its surface. When 
such bodies encounter our atmosphere we have 
experience of the dazzling appearances of ignition 
or combustion manifested, and may judge of the 
effects of a continued shower of such bodies suffi- 
cient to cover the surface to a sensible depth. Each 
meteor signals an accession to the earth’s mass, 
and brings also an accession of heat. If the united 
mass of allsuch meteors that impinge on our planet 
throughout one year were made visible to us as 
one aerolite descending at regular yearly intervals, 
there is little doubt it would suggest to the mind 
of the most careless observer the probability of the 
earth growing in size by such periodical contribu- 
tions. The geologist, accustomed to the considera- 
tion of vast periods of time, might speculate on 
the possibility of it having thus materially increased 
in dimensions while the abode of organic life, with- 
out in the least disturbing it. From what is already 
known, we can predicate that a ball of iron enter- 
ing the atmosphere with a velocity of six or seven 
miles a second would instantly be melted, burnt, 
and converted into a red powder, and that before 
reaching the earth it would probably be scattered 
by the aerial currents into comparatively so vast. 
an area as never to be afterwards noti If we 
suppose the mechanical force produced by the con- 
densation of the nebulous mass from which a planet 
is forming to be slower than the equivalent of radia- 
tion from the same, it would seem as if there could 
be no great internal heat; but it is to be remem- 

bered that the vertical law of conduction requires 
an increase of temperature downwards, so that if 
a planetary mass were exposed perfectly cold to the 
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sun’s rays, it must continue to absorb heat until 


that vertical equilibrium of temperature has been | 
attained:—the centripetal energy enabling it to | 


imbibe a quantity of heat vastly greater than the 
surface temperature would seem to indicate. In 
respect to extra-terrestrial bodies such subterranean 
heat is latent. With regard to the sun, on the 
other hand, the mechanical force generated centri- 
petally must originally have far exceeded the equi- 
valent of radiation. If its present condition is 
stationary in respect to temperature, its mass must 
be increasing. If its mass is not increasing, its 
temperature must be diminishing, the annual loss 
being represented by about 4, millionth of its mass 
lowered 1,800 million of degrees, or the whole 
mass lowered about 33 degrees per annum,—sup- 
posing it to have the specific heat of iron: suppos- 
ing, also, that it does not contract or become further 
condensed, because this would of itself engender 
vis viva. It may be shown that so small an in- 
crease of density as would diminish the sun’s dia- 
meter 860 feet represents the equivalent of the 
annual radiation. In the bodies that surround us 
we remark that cooling and contraction are gene- 
rally simultaneous. If such is the case in the sun, 
33 degrees must be too high an estimate of the 
yearly loss of temperature. The ratio between 
the diminution of bulk and of temperature, were 
it known in the case of the sun, would enable us to 
compare their mechanical equivalents. The vis 
viva produced by the diminution of bulk would be 
classed with the phenomena of what is called latent 
heat in liquids, solids, and gases. It would seem 
from these computations, which rest upon M. 
Pouillet’s data, that the probable annual loss of 
temperature in the sun is by no means inconsider- 
able in absolute amount, but its relative value in 
respect to the temperature of the sun may be, and 
probably is, quite insignificant. Is there any way 
of arriving at an estimate of the temperature of 
the sun’s radiating surface? Let us consider what 
meaning is to be given to the expression “ tempe- 
rature of space,” occasionally to be met with in 
the writings of physicists. If heat is the motion 
of the elementary parts of bodies, and not a subtle 
species of matter, as certain phenomena of latent 
heat seem to have suggested the idea, it is hardly 
correct to speak of vacant space as having & ntem: 
perature, although the heat -force may in various 
directions and with various intensities be radiat- 
ing through it. In the same way space is not 
considered as luminous, although traversed by 
most intense light. A thermometer placed in a 
perfect vacuum although it shows the same tem- 
perature as the substance that incloses the vacuum, 
actually exhibits the effects of the intensity of the 
heat radiations that are passing through it. Ifwe 
suppose a thermometer situated at the opposite 
point of the earth’s orbit, and subject to the in- 
fluence of the sun’s rays only, it would no doubt 
rise until the radiation from its surface amounted 
to what was radiated into its surface; but the 
temperature indicated by it cannot be accepted 
either as constant, for it depends on the specific 
radiating and absorbing qualities of the thermo- 
meter; or as affording the means of deducing the 
sun’s temperature, for we are ignorant of the rela- 
tion between temperature and rate of emission, 
also of the absolute value of any given temperature 
unless we deduce it from the dynamic theory of 
gases which represents the zero of gaseous tension 
(—461° Fahr.) as the absolute zero of heat. If 
the thermometer thus isolated is supposed to be 
surrounded, on all sides but the one exposed to the 
sun, by matter that is kept artificially heated up 
to within a few degrees of the temperature shown 
by the thermometer, it is impossible that it could 
receive an accession of heat from any other source 
but the sun; and it seems obvious that when at 
last it became stationary, the temperature is one 
that must be independent of any specific quality of 
the thermometer or its artificially heated envelope, 
but dependent entirely on the distance and tem- 
perature of the sun.—Some years ago I made an 
attempt to imitate the conditions of this hypo- 
thetical experiment by inclosing a thermometer 
within three concentric boxes well protected from 
external influences and capable of being equally 
heated all round to any temperature below 400° 





Fahr. by means of flues ascending from an Argand 
lamp. The rays of the sun when near the meridian 
(within the Tropics) were admitted to fall when 
required on the bulb of a thermometer through a 
triple glass partition. Before applying the lamp, 
the temperature of the interior of the box being ¢, 
a rise of about 50° took place by exposing the bulb 
to the sun; when the thermometer had become 
stationary at t + 50° the sun’s rays were excluded 
and the lamp applied to heat the box to ¢ + 50°. 
When the temperature was again stationary at this 
point the sun wasre-admitted upon the thermometer, 
which again rose 50° or until the temperature was 
t + 100°. The same operations were repeated up 
to 250°, but without any diminution of the step 
50°, which seemed to be made with the same 
alacrity at the higher as at the lower temperature. 
I had hoped to have detected some very obvious 
difference, and from its amount to infer the value 
of the limiting temperature that expressed the sun’s 

wer at the earth’s distance. I should then have 
added 46°, to this temperature to obtain its absolute 
value, then increase this in the inverse ratio of the 
square of the distance from the sun’s centre, obtain 
an approximate value of the sun’s temperature. It 
seemed to me at the time that this experiment, 
though not made with sufficient means, or perhaps 
care, to insure much accuracy, proved that the 
intrinsic force of the sun’s rays of heat was much 
greater than might be inferred from the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere.—I purpose at a future 
opportunity to consider the Dynamical Sequence of 
Latent Heat and Molecular Force. 

Mr. Hopxrns addressed the Section, pointing out 
the important hints and valuable lines of inquiry 
which the paper suggested; but also showing with 
what caution it was to be received in many parts 
as statements of determined scientific truth. 


Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
President—J. F. W. Jounston. 
Vice-Presidents—Dr. Farapay, Kev. W. Veuyon Harcourt, Dr. 
Anprews, Dr. Davpeny, J. P. Gassior. 
Secretaries—Prof. R. Hust, T. J. PEARSALL, H. 8, Buuxpett. 
Committee—W. G. Beadle, H. Blundell, A. Claudet, Dr. Cooper, 
Rev. T. Exley, Dr..Francis, y. Gadesden, G. Gladstone, 
Dr. Gladstone, W. R. Grove, G. Lowe, Dr. Price, Rev. Dr. 

Scoresby, Dr. Scoffern, J. D. Sollitt, W. 5. Ward. 

‘On the Chemical Action of the Solar Radia- 
tions,’ by Mr. R. Hunt.—This wasa report to the 
Section of the continuation of an examination of 
the chemical action of the rays of the prismatic 
spectrum, after it had been subjected to the ab- 
sorptive influences of different coloured media. 
The mode of examination adopted has been to 
obtain well-defined spectra of a beam of light pass- 
ing through a fine vertical slit in a steel plate by 
prisms of flint and crown glass and of quartz. The 
spectrum, being concentrated by a lens, was re- 
ceived upon a white tablet and submitted to care- 
ful admeasurement ; the coloured screen (some- 
times coloured glass and sometimes coloured fluid) 
was then interposed, and the alterations in the 
chromatic image were carefully noted ; the che- 
mical preparation was then placed upon the tablet, 
and the chemical impression obtained. The rela- 
tion which this image bore to the luminous image 
was a true representation of the connexion between 
the colour of a ray and its power to produce 
chemical change. In the report made to the Bel- 
fast Meeting of the British Association the results 
of experiments made upon glass tablets prepared 
by the so-called collodion process were alone given. 
In the present report the examination has been 
extended to the photographic preparation known as 
the calotype, and to iodide and bromide of silver in 
their purestates and when excited by gallicacid. M. 
Edmond Becquerel, in a paper communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences, of which an abstract appears 
in the Comptes Rendus, tom. xvii. p. 883, states 
‘* that when any part of the luminous spectrum is 
absorbed or destroyed by any substance whatever, 
the part of the chemical rays of the same refrangi- 
bility is equally destroyed.” The author's experi- 
ments, as recorded in the former report and those 
now detailed, prove that this conclusion has been 
formed too hastily. Although there are many 


absorptive media which, at the same time as they 
obliterate a particular coloured ray, destroy the 
| chemical action of that portion of the spectrum, 
yet there are a still more extensive series which 
prevent the passage of a ray of given refrangibility, 
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and do not, at the same time, obstruct those rays 
which are chemically active of the same degree of 
refrangibility. This is particularly exemplified in 
the case of glasses coloured yellow by different pre- 
parations. With some of these the blue rays are 
obliterated, the chemical action of this part of the 
spectrum not being interrupted, whereas in some 
other examples those rays permeate the glass, but 
are almost entirely deprived of chemical power, 
A still more curious fact is noticed in this report, 
for the first time, of some media which have the 
power, as it were, of developing chemical action in 
a particular part of the spectrum where the rays 
did not appear previously to possess this power, 
Several glasses exhibited this phenomenon to a 
certain extent, particularly such as were stained 
yellow by the oxide of silver; but one glass showed 
this in a remarkable manner. This glass was yel- 
low when viewed by transmitted light, but it re. 
flected pale blue light from one of its surfaces ; it 
obliterated the more refrangible rays down to the 
green, and rendered the yellow rays far less lumi- 
nous than usual. In nearly every case the yellow 
rays are found to be not merely inactive, che- 
mically, but to actively prevent chemical action. 
After the spectrum has been submitted to the ac- 
tion of this glass, all chemical power is confined to 
this yellow vay. The author has hitherto sup- 
ported the view that photographic phenomena and 
the illuminating power of the sunbeam were dis- 
tinct principles, united only in their modes of 
motion. He was led to this from observing that 
where there was the most light there was the least 
power of producing chemicai change ; and that as 
illuminating power diminished, the chemical phe- 
nomena of the solar rays increased. The results, 
however, which he has obtained during the brief 
sunshine of the present summer, leads him to hold 
that opinion in suspension. In many of the spectra 
obtained (copies of which will be appended to the 
printed report) there appears to be evidence of the 
conversion of one form of force into another— 
the change, indeed, of light into actinism or che- 
mical power ; and, again, as in Mr. Stokes’s ex- 
periments, the exhibition of the ordinarily invisi- 
ble chemical rays in the form of light. 

Prof, Stokes offered some remarks upon the dif- 
ferent effects produced by the spectrum, dividing 
them into luminous effect, chemical action, calorific 
power, phosphorescence, and fluorescence. These 
were different effects resulting from the same cause, 
and he did not consider that sufficient evidence had 
yet been given to warrant the idea that there 
existed any dissimilar agencies in the solar rays.— 
Prof. Jounston, the Rev. V. Harcourt, Dr. 
DavuBeny, Mr. CLaupDeEt, and others, took part in 
the conversation which followed. 

‘ On the Employment of the higher Sulphides of 
Calcium as a Means of Preventing and Destroy- 
ing the Oidium Tuckeri, or Grape Disease,’ by 
Dr. AstLeY P. Price.—Of the many substances 
which have been employed to arrest the devastating 
effects of this disease, none appear to have been 90 
pre-eminently successful as sulphur, whether em- 
ployed in the state of powder or flowers of sulphur, or 
by sublimation in houses so affected. Notwithstand- 
ing the several methods described for itsapplication 
to the vines, Iam not aware that any had been 
offered in 1851, when these experiments were in- 
stituted, by which sulphur might be uniformly 
distributed over the branches, and be there depo- 
sited in such a manner as to be to some extent 
firmly attached to the vine. Three houses at 
Margate, in the vicinity of the one in which the 
disease first made its appearance in England, 
having been for the space of five years infected 
with the disease, and notwithstanding the employ- 
ment of sulphur as powdered and flowers of sul- 
phur, no abatement in its ravages could be 
discovered,—I was induced to employ a solution 
of pentasulphide of calcium, a solution of which 
having been found to act in no way injuriously to 
the young and delicate shoots of several plants, 
was applied to the juices in a dilute condition ; the 
object in view being that the compound should be 
decomposed by carbonic acid, and that the excess 
of sulphur should be deposited with the carbonate 
of lime in a uniform and durable covering on the 
stems and branches of the vines. This was adopted, 
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and although but few applications were made, the 
stems became coated with a deposit of sulphur, 
and the disease gradually but effectually diminished, 
in so much that the houses are now entirely free 
from any trace of disease or symptoms of infection. 
The young shoots are in no way injured by its ap- 
lication, and the older wood covered with this 
deposit of sulphur continues exceedingly healthy. 
This was, we believe, the first employment of the 
higher sulphides of calcium as a vehicle for the 
application of sulphur to the stems and foliage of 
diseased vines. Specimens were exhibited from 
yines which in 1851 were covered with disease, 
and which have since the autumn of that year re- 
ceived no further treatment. The vines in the 
jmmediate neighbourhood, and adjoining one of 
the houses, are covered with the disease, but, not- 
withstanding their close proximity, no indication 
of the disease has at present been detected in either 
of the three houses. 

‘On the Effect of Sulphate of Lime upon Vege- 
table Substances,’ by Chevalier CLaussen.—About 
six weeks since I was engaged in making various 
experiments on the effect of sulphate of lime upon 
vegetable substances. A portion of the substances 
then used by me was thrown carelessly aside, and 
upon returning to my experiments about a fort- 
night afterwards, I was surprised to find that de- 
composition had not taken _ in those portions 
of the vegetables which had been subjected to the 
action of the sulphate, while those which had not 
been so treated were completely decayed. Among 
the articles experimented upon were a number of 
potatoes, each of which was affected by the pre- 
valent disease ; some of these remain sound to the 
present day, the others have some time since com- 
pletely rotted away. Subsequently, I procured 
some more potatoes, and also some beet-roots, the 
former being, as far as I could judge, all diseased. 
I divided the potatoes into three portions. One 
lot I placed in a vessel with a weak solution of 
sulphuric acid, and from thence I placed them in 
asolution of weak lime-water. In the second lot 
the process was reversed, that is to say, the pota- 
toes were first placed in the lime-water, and then 
in the acid. The third lot was left untouched. 
Ten days afterwards I examined the potatoes, and 
found, as I expected, that the potatoes which had 
not been treated with the sulpHate were rapidly 
decaying,—those which had been first placed in 
the solution of lime and then in the acid were 
more nearly decomposed,—while those which had 
been treated in the mode first described remained 
as sound as when first taken in hand. Upon being 
cut open the diseased part of the potatoes was not 
found to have spread internally, and the flavour of 
the root was in no degree affected by the applica- 
tion of the process, nor do I think that its germi- 
nating power was injured by the effect of the 
sulphate. The effect upon the beet-roots was simi- 
lar tc that produced upon the potatoes, and which 
would seem to be somewhat analogous to that of 
galvanizing metals, viz. protecting the substances 
from the effect of atmospheric agencies. I may 
add, that muriatic and other acids have been em- 
ployed by me on other occasions with equal suc- 
cess, the only agents required appearing to be 
those which will most readily produce a sulphate 
in contact with the substances required to be pre- 
served. As at presentit does not appear thatany 
means can be successfully adopted to prevent the 
potato from becoming diseased while in the ground 
and arriving at maturity, it would certainly be of 
immense advantage if anything could be discovered 
by the use of which the roots when taken up could 

prevented from that absolute decay and irre- 
parable loss to which potatoes affected by the dis- 
tase are liable. The results which I have described 
seem to me to point to the possibility of arresting 
this loss. How far the plan suggested may be 
Practicable or applicable upon a large scale, my 
present very pressing and numerous engagements 
tave hitherto prevented me from ascertaining. I 
do not think that any insuperable difficulty exists 
with respect to the application of the process. The 
«id employed by me was very weak, about one 
tart to two hundred of water ; the lime-water was 
thout the consistency of milk. The materials are 
wt, therefore, expensive ; and when the value of 
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the crop to be saved is taken into consideration, it 
would be a matter well worthy of being tested by 
some of those extensive growers of potatoes in the 
county in which the British Association is now 
holding its sittings. For my own part, I should 
be most happy if by any suggestion of mine I had 
merely been the instrument of directing the atten- 
tion of scientific men to the subject of the possi- 
bility of preserving from total destruction a vege- 
table so valuable and so indispensable as the 
potato. 

‘ On Crystals from the Sea-Coast of Africa,’ by 
J. PEARSALL.—The crystals here shown were ob- 
tained by Capt. Mitchell, of the merchant-ship 
Frankfield, while searching the coast of Africa, 
between Saldanha Bay and the island of Ichaboe, 
for guano deposits. The crystals are of carbonate 
of lime, inclosing sand ; 15 to 20 per cent. of sand 
is obtained from some specimens. The crystals 
are very hard, and have sharp cutting edges, so as 
to make it a painful task to walk upon them. The 
beach was covered with crystals to the extent of 
miles ; about three miles was walked over, but it 
seemed as far as the eye could reach, and was one- 
half to one mile in breadth. Some of the speci- 
mens are from four to five inches in length, and 
with surfaces showing a thickness of half an 
inch, and from two to three inches across the 
plane. The report given was that some of the 
crystals protruded up from the sands so far as to 
wound the ankles and legs without great care in 
walking over. Some crystals seem to be opaque, 
with the sand inclosed except at the edges ; 15 to 
20 per cent. of sand is obtained from portions of 
crystals. Carbonate of lime and magnesia, with 
small quantities of saline matter, common salt 
principally, can be obtained by breaking them up 
in distilled water. They are entirely soluble in 
diluted nitric acid. Mineralogists and chemists are 
oy well aware of the stony substance called 

ontainebleau sandstone, where the sandstone is 
found having forms of crystals of carbonate of lime. 
The crystals now exhibited show the grains of sand 
of the beach inclosed, without altering the general 
form, and also that the crystal has at its base adapted 
itself to the sand and other crystals. These speci- 
mens show the great facility on that coast of pro- 
ducing mineralized crystals; and also show the 
opportunities that are constantly offered to intelli- 
gent merchant-seamen of bringing home specimens 
of great interest which are uncommon in most 
parts of the world except in some places where they 
may visit, and where these may be in abundance. 

‘On the Chemical Constitution of the Humber 
Deposits,’ by J. D. Souiirr. 

FRIDAY. 

This morning was devoted to Photography ; the 
Section having requested Prof. R. Hunt and Mr. 
Claudet to arrange the means of exemplifying all 
the processes at present employed. By the aid of 
the local photographic artists, this was accom- 
plished in as satisfactory a manner as the sudden- 
ness of the occasion would admit of. Mr. Hunt 
explained all the processes on paper and on glass,— 
while Mr. Claudet exhibited the manipulatory 
details of the daguerreotype. A great number of 
very beautiful specimens of the art were exhibited. 
Two views in particular, executed by Messrs. Ross 
and Thomson, of Edinburgh, of an unusually large 
size, were most remarkable for the perfection of 
every part. There was not anything new given in 
the discoveries or elicited in the discussion which 
ensued ; but, from the crowded state of the Section, 
it appeared to excite much interest to the end. 

The Rev. T. Extey read a paper ‘On the 
Cause of the Transmission of Electricity along 
Conductors generally, and particularly as applied 
to the Electric Telegraph.’ 

Prof. ANDREWS described a simple instrument 
for graduating glass tubes. The divisions admit of 
being varied in length to the y,J,9th of an inch. 

‘On the Origin and Composition of a Mineral 
called Rotten-Stone,’ by Prof. Jounstron. — 
After having stated the district—the Great Fin, 
Derbyshire—in which the mineral was found, the 
Professor went on to describe its chemical character 
and affinity. He observed that its component 
parts were not of a constant character, as had been 
asserted in some mineralogical works. Its origin 





was stated by Philli ps to be from thedecomposition 


of the slate rocks of Derbyshire. When examined 
under the microscope it did not exhibit any organ- 
isms, but there were particles or bundles of some 
substance resembling the bituminous substances 
found near Castleford. Rotten stone was found in 
lumps of all shapes and sizes, at depths varying 
from two to six feet below the surface of the earth. 
It was his (the Professor’s) opinion that the rotten- 
stone was not the result of the decomposition of 
the shale of Derbyshire, but of the veins of black 
marble of the country, which had undergone a 
great change. In proof of this assertion, he pro- 
duced specimens which he found to be black mar- 
ble, with the merest coating of rotten-stone on 
them, whilst others were half rotten-stone and half 
black marble. The decomposition had been effected 
by dissolving the lime out of the rock, and not the 
rotting of the strata. This substance can be pro- 
duced by dissolving the lime out of limestone, b: 
bringing weak acids to bear upon it. This vo 
that there must necessarily exist in the soil some 
acid which dissolves the lime with which it comes 
in contact. Farmers would, therefore, see the ne- 
cessity of adding lime to their land from time to 
time, because the lime kept continually washing 
away by the waters of heaven falling on it and ex- 
tracting from the rotting roots of the earth an acid 
which had a powerful effect, not only on lime but 
on other mineralogical structures as well. Prof. 
Johnston then, at considerable length, entered 
upon a disquisition of the subject of the recent dis- 
covery of the greenstone rocks and the phosphoric 
acid which abounded in some districts. 

Dr. DavBENy thought the Professor’s opinion as 
to the origin of rotten-stone and the cause of the 
decomposition of the limestone, was highly correct. 
He thought the phosphoric acid was owing to the 
action of carbonic acid gas, generated in the earth, 
upon the lime of animal substances.—Mr. C. Var- 
LEY was of opinion that the various animals feed- 
ing in the districts in which the phosphoric acid 
was found, took it into their bodies in their food, 
and as they could not exist without phosphorus, 
they retained a certain portion and evacuated the 
rest.—Mr. H. S. BLunDELL said, attempts without 
end had been made to obtain rotten-stone equal to 
the natural production, but they had proved en- 
tirely abortive. He always understood rotten- 
stone to be an aluminous substance, and not one of 
the nature of black marble, but he thought rotten- 
stone had now been proved to be owing to the 
decomposition of the limestone.—Prof. JOHNSTON 
said, thousands of gallons of muriatic acid rolled 
yearly down the Tyne, and no doubt it could be 
turned to good account in manufacturing rotten- 
stone from marble, which might be procured from 
Derbyshire. —Mr. BLuNDELL said, that in the 
event of such an establishment he would support 
it heartily. 





THURSDAY. 
Section C—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
President—Prof. SrvGwick. 

Vice- Presidents—J. Suitu, H. E, Strick LAND, 
Secretaries—Prof. Hankness, W. H. Dykes, W. Lawron. 
Committee—Dr. J. P. Bell, E. W. Binney, Dr. Black, J. 8, Bower- 
bank, J. Brown, J. Calvert, E. Charlesworth, Sir W. Jardine, 
Prof. Johnston. G. G. Kemp, J. E. Lee, J. Oldham, Dr. A. Price, 

Page, J. P. Teale, 1. Thompson, Dr. W. Thomson, C: 
Twamley. 

‘On some of the Physical Features of the Hum- 
ber,’ by J. OtpHamM.—The Humber was described 
as a tidal estuary 40 miles in length, the first 30 
miles having an average breadth of 2 miles, the 
lower part of 6 miles,—the whole covering an area 
of 80,000 acres. Although encumbered with shoals 
and sand-banks, it has a main channel available for 
ships of the largest size, the average \~ below 
Hull being from 10 to 4 fathoms, at low-water 
spring-tides ; above Hull its depth is only from 
1 to 4 fathoms. The average rise of the spring 
tides is 22 feet, of the neap tides 15 feet ; the 
former have a velocity of 4 to 5 knots, the latter 
of 2} to 3 knots per hour. The water is extremely 
turbid. The shores of the Humber are composed 
of alluvial clay, silt, and gravel, except for a small 
space near the head of the estuary, where lias, 
oolite, and chalk occur. The alluvial deposits ex- 
tend several miles inland, and their level does not 
exceed that of the average rise of the tides. The 
cutting of large drains has shown the alluvium to 
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consist of the ordinary silt of the Humber. Some 
of the land in the vale is even lower than the level 
of the river, such as the caves of Sutton and 
Waghen, where considerable forests of yews and 
other trees have been found buried beneath the 

t. Great changes formerly occurred and are 
still taking place along all the shores of the Hum- 
ber ; large tracts, now reclaimed, were formerly 
occupied by the estuary, whilst in other parts the 
channel has become wider, even in the memory of 
living witnesses. In the upper part of the Humber 
islands and banks of hundreds of acres were formed 
in a few months and then as rapidly removed. The 
whole line of the Lincolnshire coast of the river is | 
liable to these changes, except where protected by 
engineering works. At the mouth of the Humber, 
the principal loss is taking place at the neck of 
land which unites Spurn Head with Kilnsea—a 
barrier of the utmost importance to navigation. 
The most interesting tract of land recovered from 
the estuary is that known as Sunk Island, on the | 
Yorkshire side of the Humber, below Hull, which | 
has a coast line of about 64 miles, and contains 
about 7,800 acres. In the time of Charles the First 
it was really a small island, containing only 7 acres, 
and lying 14 mile from the shore, with a channel | 
between it and the land, through which large ships 
could pass. In 1668 it consisted of 3,500 acres of 
land, over which the tide generally flowed, but 
only 7 acres were yet embanked ; it was then leased 
by the Crown, at a rent of 5/. per annum. In' 
1744 as much as 1,500 acres had been embanked, | 
a quantity which was not increased till after 1802, 
when there was reported to be 2,700 acres fit for 
the purpose ; a new lease was then granted for 
thirty-one years, at a rent of 700/. In 1833 the | 
land under cultivation amounted to 2,900 acres; , 
and in 1850 further embankments were made of , 
nearly 700 acres, with a prospect of still further | 
increase. In the case of Sunk Island, the new land | 
has not been gained by “‘ warping,” but only by | 
embanking tracts formed by the river and already | 
covered with a green carpet of grass. If inclosed 
at an earlier period it is much longer in becoming 
fertile. Embankments have also been made at | 
Cherry Cob-Sand, and other places, amounting | 
altogether to about 10,000 acres. Mr. Oldham | 
stated that the material of this new land had been 
derived from the Holderness coast ; it was brought 
in by the flood tide, and deposited at high water, 
whilst the river was in a quiescent state. 

‘Notices and Observations on the Humber,’ by | 
T. THompson.—This communication being very | 
similar to the preceding, the author only mentioned - 
a few additional particulars. Amongst the recent 
changes in the Humber, he said that the tides for- 
merly reached Cottingham, four milesfurtherthan at 
present. A curious circumstance had been noticed 
at Alkbury, near the confluence of the Trent and | 
Humber: previous to 1806 the church at Alkbury | 
could not be seen from the river, but since that 
year it had become gradually more and more visible 
beyond the hill. The frequency and rapidity of the 
changes in the upper part of the Humber were 
illustrated by the fact that steam-vessels going up 
by one channel might be obliged on the following 
day to return by another, and that sounding-poles 
were used on both sides to ascertain the depth as 
they proceeded. The sudden removals of the banks 
often disclosed wrecks. An instance of the former 
encroachments of the river was afforded by the | 
borough of Ravenspurn, which was chartered at | 
the same time with Hull, and sent members to 
Parliament in the reigns of the three Edwards; in 
the time of Henry the Sixth the inhabitants com- | 
plained of their difficulties, and the town was ulti- | 
mately abandoned, but of the precise time and | 
manner of its destruction no record exists. Mr. | 
Thompson was of opinion that the warp from the 
Holderness coast was chiefly carried out to sea, and | 
that the growth of land in one part of the Humber | 
was not greater than its waste in other parts ; so | 
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_ houses, and churches, was not less injurious. 


mingle with that from the coast, and the two were 
deposited together at high tide. The excess of 
waste over deposit was seen in the turbid condition 
of the current by which it was borne out into the 
sea. — Prof. PHILuips thought that the annual 
waste on the coast of Holderness was the chief 
source of the sediment suspended in the waters of 
the Humber. The quantity brought down by the 
river and its tributaries was comparatively small, 
and must be chiefly arrested in the upper part of 
the valley. With reference to the buried forests 
below high-water mark, he stated that they con- 
sisted chiefly of oak and yew and hazel; the occur- 
rence of cedar (referred to by Mr. Oldham) was 
very suspicious, only one piece had been found, 
and that was a mere stick, without root or branches. 
It was not necessary to suppose that these forests 
had grown on elevated grounds, for although the 
yew was frequent on limestone and chalk hills, he 
had seen aboriginal yew-trees growing in a bog 
near Doncaster. The apparent subsidence of Alk- 
bury Hill, mentioned by Mr. Thompson, might be 
real, as it was no uncommon occurrence for hills on 
the lias to slide, owing to the action of water at 
their bases, 

‘On the Waste of the Holderness Coast,’ by 
G. G. Kemp.—The writer computed the actual 
waste on this coast at from 15 to 4 yards per 
annum, the amount varying with the conditions of 
the shore and the direction of the currents. The 
average loss of land amounted to 33 acres annually; 
whilst the destruction of public and private roads, 
The 
causes of the waste are, the action of frost and rain 
producing falls of the cliff, and the agency of the 
sea in removing the beach and making hollows at 
the bases of the cliffs. To these was added another, 
—viz., the removal of the shingle for ballast, 
mending roads, paving streets, building walls, and 
a variety of other purposes. At Hornsea, 500 tons 
of beach had been removed in a week, and near 
Spurn Point 1,000 tons had been taken in a day. 
The floor of the beach was thus lowered, and the 
natural defence of the coast removed. Mr. Kemp 
urgently recommended that a grant should be ob- 
tained from Government to repair the breaches 
which the sea had made, and that the removal of 
the shingle should be absolutely prohibited. 

Capt. Caror, the Coast Surveyor, stated that he 
had recommended the prevention of the removal of 
the beach.—Prof. PHILLIPS also strongly advised 
the maintenance of the beach as a natural break- 
water, and referred to the successful operations of 
his uncle, Dr. W. Smith, in Norfolk, where the 
sea breaches, a few miles north of Yarmouth, had 
been stopped with pebbles and sand, over which 
the sea-reed and other grasses had grown and 
formed a permanent embankment. 

‘On the Character and Measurements of Degra- 
dation of the Yorkshire Coast,’ by Dr. J. P. Bet. 


, —The author stated his belief that the waste of 
, this coast had been going on from a period long 
, antecedent to any traditional or written history. 


Amongst the towns and villages known to have 
been destroyed by the encroachments of the sea, 
were Auburn, Hartburn and Hyde ; Camden also 
mentioned Pennismerk and Upsal, to which Ow- 
thorne must now be added. The ancient church 


_ of Withernsea and the church of Kilnsea had been 


washed away. The whole of the Yorkshire coast, 
south of Flamborough Head, was subject to waste, 
but the rate was not uniform, being influenced by 
the height and composition of the cliffs, the set of 
the tide, and other causes. Tuke’s Map of Hol- 
derness afforded some data for estimating the waste 
since 1786, and the author had been furnished with 
measurements made in 1836 by the late Mr. G. 
Milner, and in the present month by Mr. J. Malam. 
The Cross at Atwick, in 1786, was 946 yards from 
the edge of the cliff; in December 1836 it was 814 
yards distant, and it is now only 770 yards; show- 
ing an average annual loss of 25 yards. The east 


that there was a change rather than a positive | end of Hornsea Church, in 1786, was distant from 


gain. 


the sea 1,133 yards; in 1836 it was 1,000 yards 


Mr. Turner stated that the tide from the coast | from high-water mark, and is now but 942 yards 
distant ; so that the average loss had increased in 
the last seventeen years from 8 feet to 34 yards per 
annum. Aldborough Church, in 1786, was 2,044 
yards from the sea; it is now 1,910; making a loss 


of Holderness did undoubtedly sweep round Spurn 
Head and up the Humber, bringing with it great 
quantities of mud. 
ebb tide of the Humber brought down mud to 





It was also the fact that the | 





of 2 yards annually. Tunstall Church in 1786 was 
924 yards from the cliff; its present distance hag 
not been measured. Holmpton Church in 1796 
was 1,200 yards from the sea, and is now 1,129 
yards distant. The most rapid loss is now goin 

eon at Kilnsea; the church fell in 1826, and the 
village is fast disappearing; the Blue Bell Inn, 
built in 1847, was 534 yards from the sea, but is 
now only 488 yards, showing an annual loss of 
more than 74 yards. The average loss along the 
forty miles of coast amounts annually to about 2} 
yards. The waste is smallest at Holmpton, owing 
to the concave form of the coast, and the height of 
the cliffs, which by their fall protect the base from 
the action of the sea. 

‘On the Remains of the Hippopotamus, found 
in the Aire Valley Deposit, near Leeds,’ by H, 
Denny.—The bones exhibited were obtained from 
the brick-field at Wortley, near Leeds, and con. 
sisted of a large humerus, an ulna and radius, and 
numerous portions of the skull and jaws, teeth, 
tusks, &c. They belonged to three individuals; 
two adults of different size, and a third younger 
animal, judging by the smooth and pointed canines 
and the separate epiphyses of the bones. They 
appeared not to have been drifted from a distance, 
but to have belonged to animals which lived and 
died on the spot: one of the skeletons was entire 
when first discovered, resting on its side, with the 
bones in their natural position. The clay in which 
the bones were found is part of a local deposit, 
consisting sometimes of sand and gravel formed 
from the neighbouring rocks of millstone grit ; it 
is from ten to twenty feet deep, and ceases at 
height of about ninety-five feet above the present 
level of the river. It contains trees and hazel 
nuts, and remains of the red deer, horse, pig and 
goat. A few remains of the elephant had been 
found lower down in’ the same valley, but they 
were broken and waterworn. 

Prof. PHi.ips referred to two pieces of pottery 
alleged by the brickmakers to have been found 
with the bones; one of these was of a different 
colour from the clay, and the other was a glazed 
fragment, apparently of very modern date.—Mr, 
H. E. SrricKLanp referred to other valley deposits 
in which remains of the hippopotamus occur, and 
stated his belief that although more ancient than 
the historic period, they belonged to the most 
modern geological age,—to a time subsequent to 
the glacial period, and after the river valleys had 
assumed their present form. 

‘On the Comparative Richness of Auriferous 
Quartz extracted at different Depths from the 
same Lode,’ by Dr. J. BLake.—The writer stated, 
that no shaft had yet been made in California deep 
enough to test the correctness of the opinion that 
auriferous lodes diminish in value as they descend, 
but he described a circumstance which seemed to 
confirm that view. A horizontal mass of auri- 
ferous quartz was discovered in Grass Valley, 
which measured 60 yards by 45, and was from 6 to 
18 inches thick ; in the centre it was depressed 
10 yards below the surface, its edges cropping out 
all round. Every part of this mass had been re- 
moved, and was found to contain 1 oz. or 1} 0z. of 
gold to the ton; some part was extremely rich, 
affording 60 oz. to the ton. No continuation of 
this quartz vein could be found in the valley or 
surrounding hills, but at some distance above 4 
similar vein occurred in which the proportion of 
gold was much smaller. In another locality 4 
more than average amount of gold had been ob- 
tained from a lode which appeared to have been 
the upper part of a vein. The writer had never 
heard of “nuggets” being found in mining 
operations. 

Mr. STRICKLAND stated, that it was a popular 
opinion with the Siberian miners that auriferous 
veins were richest near the surface ; but this was 
not the case with other metals, nor had any reason 
been assigned for the belief. The materials in 
mineral veins had been deposited by chemical ac- 
tion from water flowing through them, and pro 
bably rising up from great internal depths. He 
suggested, that the diminution of temperature oF 
of pressure near the surface might have caused & 
greater deposition of gold in the upper part of the 
veins.—Prof. HARKNESS remarked, that lead veins 
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President—C, C. Banineton. 
Vice-Presidents—Dr. G. A. W. Arnott, Sir W. Jarpine. 
Secretaries—Dr. E. Lanxester, R. Harrison, H. Munroe. 
Committee—T. Allis, Prof. G. J. Allman, Prof. Balfour, Dr. Camps, 
. Clark, Dr. Dickinson, J. Gould, J. Hogg, Dr. Horner, R. 
w'Andrew, D. W. Mitchell, Rev. F. 0. Morris, J. Phillips, Dr. 
Redfern, L. Reeve, Capt. Sir J. C. Ross, W. Spence, jun., A. 
Strickland, H. E. Strickland, W. Spence, T. P. Teale, Prof. W. 

Thomson, ham. 

‘Notices of some Living Aquatic Birds at San- 
try House, near Dublin,’ by W. C. Domvitte.— 
This paper consisted of a list of birds,—also of 
those which were desiderata in the collection. 

Mr. ALLIs, of York, observed that the collection 
contained no birds of great rarity. 

‘On some Discoveries relative to the Chick in 
Qvo, and its Liberation from the Shell,’ by Dr. 
HoRNER. 

‘Notice of the Reproduction of the Lower Ex- 
tremities in a Warm-Blooded Animal,’ by Mr. 
Autis.—The case was that of acommon song thrush. 
In November 1851, it moulted, and had every ap- 

rance of dying; was reduced to a skeleton and 
anable to walk; it lay on its back for six weeks, 
being fed by hand with raw beef, and occasionally 
with beef-tea and biscuit ; early in 1852 an unusual 
protuberance appeared at the bottom and in front 
of the tibia above the ankle joint; from these pro- 
tuberances perfect tarsi and toes were developed, 
which came to maturity in about three weeks; this 
annoyed the bird greatly, and he destroyed the 
newly-formed members with his beak and by fric- 
tion on the perch. He moulted again in September, 
1852, and in November he lost his original tarsi, 
and new ones were produced ; in January last fresh | 
tarsi were again produced; these displaced those 
formed in November from articulation with the | 
tibia, and the displaced tarsi are now visibly located | 
on the upper edge of those produced in January 
last, which latter differ greatly from the normal 
form, being larger and flatter, and bearing a re- 
semblance to the tarsi of aquatic birds ; they have 
feeble though perfectly developed toes, which are 
sufficient for the purpose of locomotion, and to 
enable the bird to perch. The living bird, showing 
the one pair of tarsi overlying these subsequently 
produced, was exhibited to the Section by Mr. R. 
Cook, of York, its owner. 

Mr. A. SrrickLanp referred to an instance of 
additional feet growing from the fetlocks of a mare. 
—Prof. ALLMAN referred to the well-known fact 
of persons with supernumerary fingers as analogous 
to this case.—Dr. ReprerN regarded the pro- 
duction not as an extra limb, but as a substitute 
for one that was lost—Dr. LANKESTER pointed 
out the fact of its occurring after a diseased con- 
dition as placing the feet in quite a different rela- 








and not a new or acquired organic action. 

‘On the Utricular Structure of the Endochrome | 
ina Species of Conferva,’ by Prof. ALLMAN.—The 
plant which constituted the subject of the commu- | 
nication, is closely allied to Conferva linum, and | 
the author showed that the deep green endochrome, 
when liberated from the cell, is seen to possess a | 
very definite utricular structure. Each utricle is | 
filled with homogeneous green matter, which sur- | 
rounds one or more peculiarly formed starch | 
granules. In many instances, utricles were met | 
with of a large size, and filled with a brood of se- | 
condary utricles, each containing homogeneous | 
green contents, surrounding a nucleus-like starch | 
granule. 

A long discussion followed the reading of this 
Paper—which ultimately turned upon the distine- 
tions existing between the animal and the vege- 
table kingdoms. Dr. REDFERN dwelt on the 
importance of recognizing the function of cell con- 
tents, as well as of cell-walls. Physiologists were 
too prone to recognize the cell-wall, to the exclusion 
ofwhat it contained.— Dr. WALKER ARNOTT stated 
that he had recently heard that starch had been 
found in the Meduse. If this were the case, the 
existence of starch could be no longer claimed as 
characteristic of the vegetable kingdom.—Prof. 
ALLMAN agreed with Dr. LANKESTER that the best 
€xpression to be found for animal and vegetable 

© at present was, the general fact of vegetable 
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tissue giving off oxygen gas, and absorbing carbonic 
acid, whilst animal tissue absorbed oxygen and 
gave off carbonic acid. 

FRIDAY. 

‘On the Morphology of the Pycnogonide, and 
Remarks on the Developement of the Ova in some 
Species of Isopodous and Amphipodous Crusta- 
cea,’ by SPENCE Bate.—The paper was read by 
Dr. Lankester, who also exhibited a series of 
drawings, made by Mr. Bate, of the more minute 
forms of Crustacea, and stated that the Committee 
had requested Mr. Bate to draw up a report on 
the present state of our knowledge of the lower 
forms of Crustacea, which would, he hoped, be pre- 
sented at the next Meeting of the Association. 
He also expressed a wish from Mr. Bate to have 
sent to him any specimens or information that 
might be in the possession of naturalists in other 
parts of the country. 

Prof. ALLMAN drew attention to the analogies 
between the conditions of developement in the 
Crustacea and Arachnida. Mr. Bate found but six 
legs amongst these lower Crustacea, and this was 
the case with some forms of Arachnida, more es- 
pecially the Acaride. 

Mr. J. D. Sotiirr read a paper, prepared by 
himself, in conjunction with Mr. R. Harrison, 
‘Onthe Diatomacee found in the Vicinity of Hull,’ 
showing that the freshwater and marine Diato- 
mace were exceedingly numerous in this locality; 
the beauty of the varied forms of which were such 
as to delight the microscopist, and, at the same 
time, some of them are highly useful as forming 
that class of test objects for microscopes which are 
the best calculated of all others for determining the 
excellence and powers of object glasses. As test 
objects they were first discovered by the Hull 
microscopists, and have now been adopted as 
such by all the microscopists not only in this but 
in all other countries. Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Sollitt discovered the markings on those delicate 
siliceous coverings as early as 1841. Itwas shown 
that the markings on those shells were so fine as 
to range between 34,000 to 130,000 to the inch; 
the Plurosigma striyilis being the strongest 
marked, and the Navicula Acus the finest. It 
was afterwards pointed out that a large bed of 
fossil freshwater Diatomacez, of at least two feet 
in thickness, had been discovered in Holderness,— 
and that in a submerged forest on the coast of 
Holderness numbers of fossil freshwater Diato- 
maceze had been discovered, although the sea flows 
over the part at every tide.—The paper concluded 
by pointing out that, at least and upwards of 150 
species of marine and freshwater Diatomacee had 
been identified in the neighbourhood of Hull. 

The reading of this paper was followed by a long 
discussion. First, in relation to the microscopic 
powers and the structure of the instruments em- 
ployed by the Hull observers. Secondly, with 
regard to the nature of the lines found on the sur- 
face of the Diatomaceze. Thirdly, on the question 
of the vegetable or animal nature of the Diato- 
mace. From the statement of Mr. Sollitt and 
Mr. Harrison, it appeared that the lenses which 
they had employed for the minuter markings were 
object-glasses of Nachet’s manufacture, the one- 
sixteenth and the one-eighth of an inch focal 
distance, with angles of aperture of 115° and 105° 
diameter, and for the larger markings one-fourth 
of Smith’s, with an aperture of 46°. With these 
glasses they had detected markings whose inter- 
spaces numbered 130,000 to the inch. Mr. Sollitt 
regarded the lines as consisting of rows of minute 
tubercles, which gave the appearance of continuous 
lines.—Dr. WALKER-ARNOTT considered that these 
curious beings must now be regarded as plants.— 


‘Prof. ALLMAN looked upon them as the starting- 


point of nature in which the mineral, animal, and 
vegetable laws of creation were struggling for 
ascendancy.—Mr. So.iitr and Mr. Harrison 
regarded them as animals, and quoted the opinion 
of Prof. Bailey of New York.—Prof. BaLrour 
referred to their resemblance to Desmidez, and the 
conjugation observed amongst them as conclusive 
proofs of their relation to the Conferve, whose 
vegetable nature no one doubted.—Dr. LANKESTER 
referred to Schleiden’s objection, of their possessing 
a highly complicated structure, and pointed out 











their resemblance to the Foraminifera which all 
agreed to be animals. It had, however, been 
asserted that the Diatomacee possessed starch, and 
as yet this had not been discovered as a secreted 
product in beings recognized as truly animals, 
whilst starch was universally present in true vege- 
table productions. 

‘On the Structure of Bursaria, a Genus of Infu- 
sorial Animalcules,’ by Prof. ALLMAN. 

‘On the Nature of Ciliary Motion,’ by P. 
Duncan.—The author detailed what had been 
done by English observers on this subject, and 
came to the conclusion that the cause of the bending 
and returning of the cilium resided in the cell-wall 
of the celi which sustains the cilia, and that to a 
greater or less extent the whole of the cell-wall is 
contractile. 

Prof. ALLMAN and Dr. REDFERN observed that 
the view taken by the author was undoubtedly 
correct and had been recently fully developed by 
Continental physiologists. 

‘On a Species of Priapulus, a Genus of Echino- 
derms belonging to the Family Sipunculide,’ by 
Prof. J. Puiirps.—This genus was but little 
known to British naturalists, and from the de- 
scriptions he was inclined to doubt if the present 
species, which was taken off the coast of Sear- 
borough, was identical with that described by 
Prof. E. Forbes in his work on British Starfishes. 

‘On the Structure ofthe Freshwater Polyp, Hydra 
viridis,’ by Prof. ALLMAN.—It had been stated by 
Ecker and Killiker that these creatures possessed 
no cells, but were composed of a mass of granules 
between which occasional vacuole occurred. He 
had succeeded in observing that the whole of the 
structure of the Hydra was cellular, and no ex- 
ception to the general law that regulated the 
existence of organic beings. 

Dr. LANKESTER exhibited a series of drawings 
of the British Freshwater Polyps, executed by Prof. 
Allman, which he stated were intended to illustrate 
a work on this subject to be published by the Ray 
Society. Among these were several new species, 
and he especially called attention to one of these, 
which seemed to be an exception to the general 
law that the polypidom of the polyp-bearing 
animals is fixed. In this case thepolyp stalk 
possessed the power of moving, as well as each 
individual member of the mass. 


THURSDAY. 

Sectioy E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
President— Dr. R. G. Latuam. 
Vice-Presidents—Capt. Sir J. C. Ross, Right Hon. Lord Loypes- 
nonoucn, Dr. J. Conoiiy, Col. Cuesney. 
Secretaries—R. Curr, Dr. N. Snaw, Rev. H. W. Kemp. 
Committee—Sir C. Anderson, Rev. W. Arthur, Dr. Buist, J. Cal- 

vert, Dr. W. Camps, H. M. Chadwick, A. G. Findlay, PF. Hind- 
marsh, Dr. Hodgkin, J. Hogg, B. Jacobs, Judge Kennedy, Dr. 
J. Lee, Sir B. Outram, A. St. Ledger, Dr. Sandwith, W. D. Saull, 
W. Spence, G. Thornton, F. Tuckett, J. A. Warre, T. Wright. 
‘On Teeland, its Inhabitants, and Language,’ 
by J. Hocc. —History, the writer remarked, 
gave them little information with respect to this 
country. Nothing was known till the ninth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, when the Norwegians 
settled there, and continued in possession till about 
1350, when it sought protection from the Danish 
kingdom, under which country it had ever since 
been governed. Iceland and Ireland bore a par- 
ticular resemblance to each other, and the lecturer 
proceeded to explain their similarity by various 
illustrations. There were in Iceland as in Ireland 
great bogs and marshes; but in respect to the 
population what a difference prevailed. In Ice- 
land there were only 48,000 inhabitants, while in 
Ireland, which had been depopulated by emigra- 
tion and other causes, at least 20 per cent., there 
were little fewer than 6,500,000 inhabitants. In 
Skaulholt, the capital of the former, too, there were 
only 500 poulation, while Dublin, the capital of the 
latter, numbered no less than 258,000 souls. Mr. 
Hogg then entered into a lucid description of the cli- 
mate of the country, which was very severe, often 
16 deg. below zero. Their light was chiefly derived 
from the Aurora Borealis. The burning moun- 
tain of Hecla, and the Geyser springs of boiling 
water, were deserving of mention as peculiarities. 
The manners of the inhabitants were next touched 
on. He described them as being warm-hearted to 
strangers, but extremely idle. They chiefly sub- 
sisted on fish, which they salted, and which was 
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their principal employment. The lecturer dwelt 
on the merits and defects of their language, which 
he described as a mixture of the Norwegian and 
Danish dialects. 

‘On the Production of Gold in the British 
Islands,’ by J. CAtverT.—From his own explo- 
ration, from researches in various works, and 
from communications, Mr. Calvert stated that 
gold was found in forty counties in these islands, 
and over an area of 50,000 square miles. He thus 
classified the gold regions :—The West of England, 
North Welsh, Mid-England, Northumbrian, Low- 
land, Highland, Ulster, and Leinster. The West 
of England region might be divided into three 
districts—Cornwall, Dartmoor and Exmouth, or 
West Somerset. In Cornwall, the tin-streams, 
which were of the same composition as gold dig- 
gings, had long been known to contain nuggets 
and coarse dust, or hops of gold, but had only 
been slightly worked by Sir Christopher Hawkins, 
at Ladoch. The largest Cornish nugget was not 
worth more than abont ten guineas. The Cornish 
districts were very rich in gold. The Dartmoor 
district contained gold in its northern and southern 
streams. A miner, named Wellington, got about 
401. worth of gold, at Sheepston, and Mr. Calvert 
had obtained gold from the granite by this process. 
In the West Somerset were four companies for 
working gold ores. From 55 tons of Poltimore 
ores, 102 ounces of gold were lately reduced, 
being at the rate of 16 dwts. per ton, or twice the 
rate of the St. John del Rey ores. The West 
Somerset district probably embraced gold sites at 
Combe Martin and the Mendips. The North 
Wales district might embrace all the western 
counties of the principality. There were no re- 
ported river deposits, but gold ores had been 
worked at Carnhusian, Isso, Berthllwyd, Dol- 
frwynos, and other places. The Northumbrian 
regions embraced Alstone Moor; but the chief 
known gold-field was in Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland. In the Goldscoop mine gold had been 
found in the copper for ages, and he (Mr. Calvert) 
had discovered it in many of the ores and rivers 
of the district. He showed specimens from High 
Treby, Caldbeck Fells, the Buttermere and Crum- 
wick-road, Borrowdale, Buttermere, Bassenthwaite, 
and a fine lump of gold gossan, which ed ori- 
ginally 57 oz. The South of Scotland district had 
only been worked for its river deposits in Clydes- 
dale and Nithsdale, but in his (the lecturer's) 
opinion it extended throughout the lowlands. Gold 
was found in above forty brooks or gullies, and all 
of the miners have gold for sale, obtained in their 
holiday excursions. Mr. Calvert mentioned that 
in the manuscripts of Queen Elizabeth's time the 
diggers relied on keele, a reddish earth, as an in- 
dication of gold, and the miners do now. He had 
seen it also in Westmoreland, and had recognized 
it also in Australia and elsewhere. He found gold 
in the Lowther Burn, Long and Short Cleuch 
Burns, Mannock Water, Kepple Burn, Glengomar, 
Elvanwater, Goldscour, and other places. At 
Wanlockhead he saw gold in the midst of the town. 
At one place the miners, two years ago, got gold, 
which at Glasgow they sold for 427. Gold was re- 
—— in Perthshire, Fifeshire, Stirlingshire, and 

inlithgowshire. The Highland gold regions were 
unexamined. Gold localities had been reported in 
Aberdeenshire and Sutherlandshire. The Wicklow 
diggings were only shortly referred to. It appeared, 
by returns obtained from the Dublin goldsmiths, 
that the present supply of the peasantry was about 
2,000/. a year. In Ulster the peasantry work the 
aura or gold mountains in Antrimshire, and the 
Mayola streams in Londonderry yielded gold. The 
yearly produce of gold in these islands was now 
about 5,000/. a year, which might be largely in- 
creased. The number of gold bearing streams 
known was one hundred. Gold had been found in 
nearly all the clay-slate districts. Many of these 
were worked in the Middle Ages, and probably 
also by the Romans. Gold, in ores, was found 
associated with silver, lead, copper, iron, and zinc ; 
with quartz, granite, slate, oxide of iron, sulphate 
of iron. These ores have only been worked of late 
in Devonshire and Merionethshire. The river de- 
posits were rudely worked by the miners or pea- 
santry in Wicklow, Lanarkshire, Antrimshire, and 





Devonshire. The washing of gold-stuff in our home 
districts was very rude, and not equal to that in 
Australia, nor had there been for a long time any 
deep workings. Many rich gold ores were thrown 
away, and much metal was produced from which 
the gold was not refined. The only two gold-fields 
which had yet been worked had yielded consider- 
able amounts. The Lanarkshire district from a 
quarter of a million to half a million, the Wicklow 
above 100,000/. The largest known nuggets were 
3lb. from Lanarkshire, and others of 24 lb. from 
there and Wicklow. The importance of attending 
to this branch of the national resources was strongly 
urged. Mr. Calvert concluded by stating that he 
considered the clay-slate formations of Canada 
would soon be discovered to be a vast gold-field. 
‘On Oceanic Currents of the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic,’ by A. G. FinpLay.— This paper was 
illustrated by some large and effective diagrams. 
This important subject has received, it will be 
seen, a larger share of attention than is usual at 
the British Association, for in addition to Mr. 
Findlay, Dr. Scoresby and Dr. Buist, of Bombay, 
have given excellent memoirs on the same topic.— 
The great importance of an intimate knowledge of 
the condition of the ocean to the advancement of 
meteorological science was demonstrated from the 
fact, that the proportion of water to land on the 
surface of the globe was not less than 391 to 100, 
or nearly 4 to 1,—and that it was in the open 
ocean only that the phenomena of the atmesphere 
are exhibited much nearer their normal condition. 
Yet in the inquiries into this branch of physics, we 
have had but few votaries,—and it was thought 
that the American hydrographic bureau had not, 
as yet, added much to the conclusions of Rennell 
and others. The features of the North Atlantic 
currents, though best known, were still imperfectly 
so,—as we know nothing of what is going on be- 
neath the surface, as was shown by a diagram. 
The character of the Gulf-stream, the chief current 
of the Atlantic, its bifurcation, and the wall of 
warm and cold waters in juxtaposition on its north- 
west side were explained; and the course of this 
mighty tropical stream was traced across the 
northern portion of the ocean, and shown to cause 
the great contrast between the climate of Ireland 
and the British Isles, and that of Labrador in the 
same latitude. Iceland, too, was shown to be 
made habitable by its influence, as evidenced by 
the observations of Capt. Irminger, of the Danish 
Navy; and its effects were traced to the shores of 
Norway and the Polar Basin. The Arctic current, 
the temporary Rennell’s current, and the North 
African current were described ; and the easterly 
stream was traced beyond the Azores, and thence 
south and west into the great westerly equatorial 
current, which, re-entering the Caribbean Sea, thus 
completes the circuit of the North Atlantic, around 
the Sargassa (or weedy) sea, on the parallel of 
30° north. In the South Atlantic, a somewhat 
similar process is going on. The Agulhas current 
from the Indian Ocean passes round the Cape of 
Good Hope, thence up north along the west coast 
of Africa to the equator ; thence forming the ini- 
tial impulse to the south portion of the equatorial 
current, which, dividing at Cape San Roque, on 
the Brazil side, is diverted to the south, and thence 
flowing eastward between latitudes 34° and 40° 
south, is called the southern connecting current, 
which, uniting with the northerly Antarctic drift, 
completes the circuit of the South Atlantic, on the 
parallel of 30° south. In the Pacific, also, an analo- 
gous arrangement exists; and very numerous autho- 
rities were quoted which would place the hydrology 
of the Pacific on a newbasis. The Antarctic drift 
current, running northward and eastward up to 
latitude 35° south, strikes the west coast of South 
America, which it thence ascends to the northward, 
and is named the Peruvian or Humboldt’s current; 
and another branch passing to the south and 
around Cape Horn. The Peruvian current reaches 
the equator, and then bears off to the west, and is 
thence called the south equatorial current. This 


immense drift passes entirely across the ocean, and 
finally circulates around the space between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The north equatorial 
current between 10° and 26° north also sets across 





the ocean to the westward, and arriving at the 





Japan Islands, it runs so strongly up to the nord 
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and north-east that it forms here a Gulf-stream of 
the Pacific, which was here named the Japaneg 
current, and was traced quite across the ocean from 
west to east, and thence southward down the North 
American coast, re-entering the equatorial stream. 
which thus completes the circulation of the water, 
around the parallel of 30° north as an axis. Be. 
tween these systems of circulation, a current not 
hitherto suspected was eliminated, and was name 
the equatorial counter current. It flows from wes 
to east in the Pacific, between the latitudes ¢ 
4° or 5° and 10° north across the entire breadth of 
the ocean towards the Bay of Panama. This sin. 
gular and important current was considered to be 
the effect of the trade winds and the zone of calm 
which exists on this parallel ; the whole curren 
systems themselves being mainly owing to th 
action of the trade and passage winds. In the 
Atlantic, this counter-current has been long know 
as the Guinea current, from the waters in each ocean 
being impelled to leeward or to their western sides, 
it might be supposed that the level of the Atlantic 
side of the Isthmus of Panama would be seven) 
feet higher than the Pacific, but that it is of the 
same level is owing to the compensation afforded 
by this counter-current. It was urged that a sys 
tematic series of observations of ocean phenomem 
should be forthwith collected, as our ignorance~ 
of those cf the Indian and Pacific Oceans espe. 
cially—was very great ; and apart from the advan. 
tages which would accrue to science, in a practical 
sense it was most important. This was made 
apparent by the fact that a ship taking a wrong, 
but apparently direct course, from Shanghai, in 
China, to Panama, might be required to sail a 
distance at least equal to 11,000 miles, whik 
a proper course would not exceed 7,300 miles,—s 
difference not slow to be appreciated in this com 
mercial age. In another sense, ocean currents 
have an important bearing in their action on cii- 
mate :—and the sea-island cotton of the United § gostan 
States was instanced. This product owes its em 
cellence to the warm Gulf-stream passing to the 
north-east in their offing; the trade wind beari 
the saline evaporation over the sea i and 
casing the excellence of the staple. A similar 
climate might be looked for on the north-east 
coast of Australia, where the ocean is probably 
warmer than the land, and would have the same 
advantages for the growth of cotton. 

After some complimentary remarks from the 
CHAIRMAN, Mr. Sav uy said that it was a mos 
important subject which required fuller investiga 
tion, as the causes of currents, he thought, wer 
involved in some obscurity, and that we might 
look to the same origin as that of the trade winds 
for their source, and also to the action of heat; but 
this was at present so involved with other matters 
that we could not separate what was due to each 
cause. — Mr. H. M. Cuapwick said that Mr. 
Findlay’s views were entirely borne out by the 
observations of Mr. Wheelwright and other Ame 
rican officers.—Mr. SAUNDERS offered some obser 
vations on the importance of meteorological science, 
and highly complimented Mr. Findlay for bis 
admirable productions. 

‘On the Manners and Customs of the Jakutes) 
by Prince EMANUEL GALITZIN. 
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Section F.—STATISTICS. 
Presideni—J. Hevwoon. 
Vice- Presidents—T. Tooke, F.G. P. Netsox. 
S cretariee—W. Newmarcn, E. Cuesurre., 
Committee—W. 8. Ayrton, E. Barrington, F. Bennock, C. 4. 
Bracebridge, H. 8. Bright, E. PF. Collins, Dr. H. Cooper, Low 
Hotham, K. T. Jop ing, Dr. Lee, J. Locke, Prof. Moffatt, A. 
Munroe, W. Neild, T. W. Rathbone, The Rev. J. Selkirk, W. 
Spence, J. A. Tinné, J. B. Yates. 


‘ Statistics of the Produce of the Northern Whak 
Fisheries from 1772 to 1852,’ by H. Munroe. 

‘On Decimal Coinage,’ by T. W. RATHBONE. — 

‘The Results of the Census of Great Britain in 
1851, with a Description of the Machinery ant 
Processes employed to obtain the Returns,’ by B. 
CHESHIRE.—The author commenced by reciting 
the onerous duties of the Registrar General. 
objects of the census were explained, and the 
machinery employed to take it. Great Britain was 
apportioned into 38,740 enumeration districts, 
to each of them a duly qualified enumerator w# 
appointed. The avthor illustrated the extent of 
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this army of enumerators, and the labour of en- 
ing their services on the same day, by stating 
tbat it would take 134 hours to count them, at the 
rate of one a second, and that the army recently 
encamped at Chobham would not have sufficed to 
enumerate a fourth of the population of Great 
Britain. The boundaries of the enumeration dis- 
tricts, and the duties of the enumerators, were 
defined. The number of householders’ schedules 
forwarded from the Census Office was 7,000,000, 
weighing 40 tons. The processes employed to 
enumerate persons sleeping in barns, tents, and 
the open air, and in vessels, were severally ex- 
Jained; also the means by which the numbers of 
ritish subjects in foreign States were obtained. 
The precautions taken to secure accurate returns 
were recited ; they involved the final process of a 
minute examination and totaling, at the Census 
Office, of 20 millions of entries, contained on up- 
wards of 1} millions of pages of the enumerators’ 
books. The latter were upwards of 38,000 in 
mmber. The boundaries of the fourteen regis- 
tration divisions were traced, and the plan of pub- 
lication of the census was explained. The number 
of persons absent from Great Britain on the night 
of the 30th of March, 1851, was nearly 200,000 : 
—viz. army, navy, and merchant service, 162,490; 
aud British subjects resident and travelling in 
foreign countries, 33,775. The various causes of 
displacements of the population were recited; and 
the general movement of the population on the 
occasion of the Great Exhibition was alluded to.+ 
The number of visits to the Crystal Palace were 
6,039,195,—and the number of people who visited 
it was 2,000,000; nevertheless, the landing ofonly 
65,233 aliens was reported inthe year. The popu- 
lation of Great Britain in 1851 is cubjoined.— 

















Males. Females. | Total. 
England .. .. «~.| 8,281,734] 8,640,154 | 16,921,888 
Seotland ee 1,375,479 | 1,513,263 2,688,742 
ee ee ee] 499,491 506,230 | 1,005,721 
lands .. «. «- 66,854 76,272 143,126 
Fe a Servic }| 162/490 | 162,490 
Total ........ 10,386,048 | 10,735,919 } 21,121,967 





—The census illustrated this 21,000,000 of people 
by an allusion to the Great Exhibition. On one 
or two occasions 100,000 persons visited the Crystal 
Palace in a single day, consequently 211 days of 
such a living stream would represent the number 
ofthe British population. Another way of realizing 
21,000,000 of people was arrived at by considering 
their numbers in relation to space: allowing a 
square yard to each person they would cover 7 
square miles. The author supplied a further illus- 
tration, by stating that if all the people of Great 
Britain had to pass through London in procession 
4 abreast, and every facility was afforded for their 
free and uninterrupted passage for 12 hours daily, 
Sundays excepted, it would take nearly 3 months 
forthe whole population of Great Britain to file 
through at quick march, four deep. The excess 
offemales in Great Britain was 512,361, or as many 
as would have filled the Crystal Palace 5 times 
oyer, The proportion between the sexes was 100 
males to 105 females, a remarkable fact when it 
was considered that the births during the last 13 
years had given the reversed proportion of 105 boys 
to100 girls. The annexed statement exhibits the 
population of Great Britain at each census from 
1801 to 1851 inclusive :— 














Years. Males. Females. Total. 
1801 5,368,703 | 5,548,730 | 10,917,433 
1811 6,111,261 | 6,312,859 | 12,424,120 
1821 7,096,053 7,306,590 | 14.402,643 
1831 8,133,446 8,430,692 | 16,564,138 
1841 9,232,418 9,531,368 | 18,813,786 
1851 10,386,048 | 10,735,919 | 21,121,967 





~The increase of population in the last half century 
was upwards of 10,000,000, and nearly equalled 

€ increase in all preceding ages, notwithstanding 
that millions had emigrated in the interval. The 
increase still continued, but the rate of increase 
had declined, chiefly from accelerated emigration. 


At the rate of increase prevailing from 1801 to 





an is stated incidentally in the census, that in 1845 a 
“ion and a half of people on the Continent visited in pil- 
simage, the Holy Coat at Tréves. 


1851, the population would double itself in 524 
years. The relation of population to mean lifetime 
and to interval between generations was then dis- 
cussed. The effects of fertile marriages and of early 
marriages, respectively, were stated; also the result 
of a change in the social condition of unmarried 
women ; likewise, the effect of migration and emi- 
gration, respectively, on population ; the effect of 
an abundance of the necessaries of life was indi- 
cated, and, on the contrary, the result of famines, 
pestilences, and public calamities.” The terms 
‘* family” and “‘ occupier” were defined, and some 
remarks by Dr. Carus, on English dwellings, were 
cited. The English (says the Doctor) divide their 
edifices perpendicularly in houses, while on the 
Continent and in many parts of Scotland the 
edifices are divided horizontally into floors. The 
definition of a ‘‘ house,” adopted for the purposes 
of the census, was “‘ isolated dwellings or dwellings 
separated by party walls.” The following table gives 
the number of houses in Great Britain in 1851.— 


| 











| Inhabited. |ivninhabited.| Building. 

England 3,076,620 | 144,499 25,192 
Scotland.. | ~*370,308 19/146 23420 
Wales 201,419 8,995 1,379 
Islands .. | 21,845 1,095 203 
Total .. 3,670,192 | 166,735 29,194 








—About 4 per cent. of the houses in Great Britain 
were unoccupied in 1851, and to every 131 houses 
inhabited or uninhabited there was one in course 
of erection. In England and Wales the number 
of persons to a house was 5°5 ; in Scotland 7°8, or 
about the same as in London ; in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow the numbers were respectively 20°6 and 
27°5. Subjoined is a statement of the number of 
inhabited houses and families in Great Britain at 
each census, from 1801 to 1851,—also of persons to 
a house, excluding the islands in the British seas.— 

















- Inhabited . Persons to a 
Years. Houses. Families. House. 
Pe 1,870,476 | 2,260,802 | 56 
WI 4: 2,1, 2,544,215 57 
i eee 2,429,630 2,941,383 58 
1831 .. ..| 2,850,937 | 3,414,175 57 
aa 3,446,797 (No returns.) 54 
1851 3,648,347 | 4,312,388 5°7 





—The number of inhabited houses had nearly 
doubled in the last half century, and upwards of 
two million new families had been founded. 
67,609 families, taken at -hazard, were analyzed 
into their constituent parts, and they gave some 
curious results. About 5 per cent. only of the 
families in Great Britain consisted of husband, 
wife, children, and servants, generally considered 
the requisites of domestic felicity; while 893 fami- 
lies had each ten children at home, 317 had each 
eleven, and 64 had each twelve. The number of 
each class of institution, and the number of per- 














sons inhabiting them, are annexed.— 
- | Number of Persons | 
a Number Inhabiting them. 
Class of Institution. | of Insti- 
tutions.| Males. |Females| Total. 
Barracks .. 174 | 44,833) 9,100] 53,933 
Workhouses.. 746 65,786 | 65,796 | 131,582 
Prisons o- ss 257 24,593 | 6,369 | 30,959 
Lunatic Asylums.. 149 9,753 | 11,251} 21,004 
Hospitals .. ma 118 5,893 | 5,754) 11,647 
Asylums, &c. 573 27,183 | 19,548 | 46,731 
Total 2,017 | 178,041 | 117.815 | 295,856 














—Of these 295,856 persons, 260,340 were inmates, 
and 35,516 officers and servants. The excess of 
males in the prisons arose from the fact that crime 
was four times as prevalent among males as among 
females. The number of the houseless classes, 7. ¢. 
of persons sleeping in barns, tents, and the open 
air, on the night of the census, was 18,249. he 
following table gives the number of these classes, 
together with thosesleeping in barges and vessels. — 

















Persons sleeping in Males. | Females. | Total. 
Barges 10,395 | 2,399 | 12,924 
Sak we Sk ce 7,251 | 2,721 | 9,972 
Tents or Open Air .. 4,614 | 3,663 | 8,277 
Vessels .. .. «; 48,895 | 2,853 51,748 
Total .. .. ..| 71,155 | 11,766 | 89,921 





—It was mentioned as a curious trait of gipsy feel- 
ing that a whole tribe struck their tents, and passed 
into another parish in order to escape enumeration. 
The composition of a town was next described ; 
also, the laws of operating upon the location of 
families. The number of cities and towns of various 
magnitudes in Great Britain was 815 :—viz. 580 
in England and Wales, 225 in Scotland, and 10 
in the Channel Islands. The town and country 
population was equally balanced :—104 millions 
against 104 millions, The density in the towns 
was 3,337 persons to the square mile; in the 
country only 120. The average population of 
each town in England and Wales was 15,500 ; 
of each town in Scotland 6,654. The ave- 
rage ground area of the English town was 43 
miles. The manner in which the ground area in 
Great Britain was occupied by the population was 
illustrated by a series of squares. The adventitious 
character of certain towns was alluded to; many 
had risen rapidly from villages to cities, and had 
almost acquired a metropolitan character. In 
1851, Great Britain contained 70 towns, of 20,000 
inhabitants and upwards. There was an increasing 
tendency of the people to concentrate themselves 
in masses. London extended over an area of 
78,029 acres, or 122 square miles, and the 
number of its inhabitants, rapidly increasing, was 
2,362,236 on the day of the last census. The 
author illustrated this number by a curious calcu- 
lation :—a conception of this vast mass of people 
might be formed by the fact, that if the metropolis 
was surrounded by a wall, having a north gate, a 
south gate, an east gate, and a west gate, and each 
of the four gates was of sufficient width to allow a 
column of persons to pass out freely four abreast, 
anda peremptory necessity required the immediate 
evacuation of the city, it could not be accomplished 
under four-and-twenty hours, by the expiration of 
which time the head of each of the four columns 
would have advanced a no less distance than 
seventy-five miles from their respective gates, all the 
people being in close file, four deep. In t to 
the density or proximity of the population, a French 


writer had-<« sted the term “ specific popula- 
tion,” after the analogy of “ specific gravity,” in 
lieu of the terms in common use, ‘ thinly popu- 


lated” and “‘ populous.” The statement annexed 
exhibits the area of Great Britain in acres and 
square miles, the square in miles, the number of 
acres to a person, of persons to a square mile, and 
the mean proximity of the population on the hypo- 
thesis of an equal distribution.— 



































= 2 oS. |l>e 
Area ~. ji eg! es ies 
| cool Sar | ee | a Ee 
| In acres. | In sq. 33 Es Eg Ba 4 
. mene 14" |Ge lzsa 
England .. ../32.590,429 | 50,922) 9226 | 19 | 332| 104 
Scotland... . .' 20,047,462 | 31,324,177 | 69 92 1 
Wales......! 4,734,486 | 7,398) 86 | 47 135 162 
Islands ..... 252,000! 394, 20 | 18 | 363 99 
GreatBritain! 57,624,377 90,038 299 | 27 | 933 | 124 





—The 624 districts of England and Wales classed 
in an order of density ranged from 18 persons to 
the square mile in Northumberland, to 185,751 
in the East London district. In all London there 
were 19,375 persons to the square mile. In 1801 
the people of England were on an average 153 | 
yards asunder, in 1851 only 108 yards. The 
mean distance between their houses in 1801 was 
362 yards, in 1851 only 252 yards. In London 
the mean proximity in 1801 was 21 yards, in 1851 
only 14 yards. The number of islands in the 
British group were stated at 500, but inhabitants 
were only found on 175 on the day of the census. 
The early history of the more celebrated of the 
islands was given. The population of the chief 
of the group, Great Britain, had been given. 
Ireland contained 6,553,357 inhabitants ; Angle- 
sey, the next most populous island, had 57,318 
inhabitants; Jersey, 57,020; the Isle of Man, 
52,344; the Isle of Wight, 50,324 ; Guernsey, 
29,757; eight islands ranged from 22,918 to 
5,857, 17 from 4,006 to 1,064, 52 from 947 to 
105, and the remaining 92, downwards to an 
island inhabited by one solitary man. The shires, 
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Great ; the circuits to Henry theSecond. The terms 
‘¢ hundreds” and “ tythings” had their origin in 
a system of numeration, The number of reformed 
boroughs in England and Wales were 196, and 
contained a population of 4,345,269 inhabitants. 
Scotland contained 83 royal and municipal burghs, 
having a population of 752,777 inhabitants. The 
difficulty of tracing the boundaries of the ecclesias- 
tical districts, and consequently of ascertaining 
correctly their population, was shown. The 
changes in the ancient boundaries of counties and 
other divisions were alluded to, and the paper 
concluded with a general summary of the results 
of the census. An appendix contained tables, 
showing the population and number of houses, 
distinguishing whether inhabited, uninhabited, or 
building, in England, Scotland, Wales, and the 
Islands, respectively, at each census from 1801 to 
1851; the same, in 1851, for each of the 14 
registration divisions; for each of the 36 dis- 
tricts of London ; and for each county in England 
and Wales, and in Scotland ; also the population 
of each county in England and Wales, and in 
Scotland, at each census from 1801 to 1851, and 
the increase of population in the last half century ; 
the area in acres and square miles, the number of 
persons to a sqnare mile, of acres to a person, of 
inhabited houses to a square mile, and of persons 
to a house, for each county in England and Wales, 
and in Scotland; the population and number of 
inhabited houses in the counties, and _parlia- 
mentary divisions of counties, in England and 
Wales, and in the counties of Scotland, including 
and excluding represented cities and boroughs or 
burghs, also the number of members returned ; 
the population of each island containing above 
100 persons ; the population and number of inha- 
bited houses in each of the 815 cities, boroughs, 
and principal towns in England and Wales and in 
Scotland, distinguishing the municipal and par- 
liamentary limits; the number of each class of 
public institutions in England and Wales, Scot- 
land, and the Islands, and the number of persons 
inhabiting them ; the number of births and deaths, 
and the excess of births over deaths, in England 
and Wales, for each of the ten years of 1841—50 ; 
and finally, the number of persons who had emi- 
grated from Great Britain and Ireland in each 
year from 1843 to 1852 inclusive, and the destina- 
tion of the emigrants. The author concluded by 
stating that the paper would be immediately 
printed. 

‘Electoral Statistics of the United Kingdom,’ 
by J, Epwarbs. 
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‘Introductory Address on General Improve- 
ments in Mechanical Science during the past year,’ 





Mr. Fairbairn was Ericsson’s Caloric Engine, from 
which so much had been expected. It was con- 
structed, he said, on the same principle as the air 
engine of Dr. Stirling, invented ten years ago :—the 
chief difference being, that the air in Ericsson’s 
engine is passed through wire gauze to take up 
the heat, instead of through plates of iron. The 
great objection to the engine appeared to be that 
two-thirds of the power were wasted in passing 
the air through the gauze; and though it might 
be premature to pronounce an opinion before the 
results of the improvements lately effected were 
known, yet if so much of the power was required 
for taking up the heat, Mr. Fairbairn could not 
but think it must prove a wasteful expenditure of 
fuel.—The improvements that during the last year 
had been made in the application of the screw pro- 
peller were opening a new era in the history of 
our war and mercantile navy, of which the recent 
review at Spithead might be considered an indica- 
tion. We were now in a state of transition be- 
tween the paddle and the screw, and he had no 
doubt that in the progress of time great improve- 
ments would be made in the construction of the 
engines, and in their applicability to the work, 
which would materially economize space and power 


| possible by the former processes. 





in our steam vessels.—Mr, Fairbairn next alluded 
to the construction of an immense steam vessel, 
which had been undertaken by Mr. Brunel and 
Mr. Scott Russell, of such vast dimensions that it 
would stretch over two of the largest waves of the 
Atlantic, and would thus obtain a steadiness of 
motion which would be a preventive against sea- 
sickness. This mammoth steamer is to be 680 feet 
long, with a breadth of beam of 83 feet, and a 
depth of 58 feet. The combined power of the en- 
gines would be that of 2,600 horses. The ship is 
to be built of iron, with a double bottom of cellu- 
lar construction, reaching six feet above the water- 
line, and with a double deck, the upper and the 
lower parts being connected together on the prin- 
ciple of the Britannia tubular bridge, so that the 
ship will be a complete beam. It would thus pos- 
sess the strength of that form of construction, and 
not be liable to ‘“‘hogg,”or break its back as had 
been the case with other ships of great length. The 
double bottom would be a means of increased 
safety in other ways, for if by any accident the 
outer shell were broken, the inner one would prove 
effectual to keep out the water. As an additional 
security, however, it was divided into ten water- 
tight compartments. The ship would be propelled 
by paddles and by a screw, which would be worked 
by separate sets of engines, so that if any accident 
occurred to the machinery of one, the other would 
be in reserve. He said he had no doubt that if 
properly constructed this ship would answer the 
expectations entertained of its capabilities and 
strength, and that it would form, when completed, 
the most extensive work of naval architecture that 
had ever been constructed.—The next subject to 
which Mr. Fairbairn adverted was the improve- 
ments making in the locomotive department. of 
railways, particularly to an engine constructed for 
the southern division of the North-Western Rail- 
way, from the designs of Mr. M‘Connell, which 
was the most powerful iocomotive that had yet 
been made for the narrow gauge. The peculiarity 
of construction consisted in the great length given 
to the fire-box, in which the greatest amount of 
steam is always generated, and in the comparative 
shortness of the tubes, which were only half the 
usual length. The steam generated by this boiler 
was sufficient for any engine of 700 horse power. 
The engine was intended for an express train that 
would complete the distance from London to Bir- 
mingham in two hours. In manufacturing ma- 
chinery there had also been great activity and pro- 
gress during the past year ; and it was gratifying, 
Mr. Fairbairn observed, to find accompanying this 
improvement in machinery a most prosperous con- 
dition in the working classes engaged in those 
manufactures—a prosperity which had never been 
equalled within his experience. He attributed this 
prosperous state of things to the combined opera- 
tions of improvements in machinery and the re- 
moval of commercial restrictions. The improve- 


| ment which he more especially noticed was that of 
by W. Farrparrn.—The first subject noticed by | 


a new combing machine of French invention ap- 
plicable alike to cotton, to flax, and to wool. It 
combs the fibre instead of carding it, a number of 
small combs being applied in succession to the 
cotton or flax, by which means a much finer yarn 
can be produced from the same material than is 
As evidence of 
the present activity and enterprise in manufac- 
turing industry, Mr. Fairbairn mentioned the 
erection of a mammoth alpaca woollen manufac- 
tory, by Mr. Salt, of Saltaire, near Bradford, which 
was 550 feet long, 50 feet wide, and six stories 
high, besides offices, warehouses, and various other 
buildings connected with it. Their steam engines 
to drive the machinery would be equal to 1,200 
horse power, and the factory would employ up- 
wards of 3,000 hands. The cost of the whole 
would be upwards of 300,000/., and the enterprise 
was that of a single individual. Mr. Fairbairn 
concluded his résumé of manufacturing progress 
by noticing the improvements introduced by Prof. 
Crace Calvert, of Manchester, in the process of 
smelting iron by previously removing the sulphu- 
reous vapour from coal and coke. The results had 
proved most satisfactory, the strength of the iron 
produced by this process being about 40 per cent. 
greater than that made in the ordinary way. 
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‘Report of the Committee appointed in 1852 to 
prepare a Memorial to the Hon. East India Com. 
pany on the Means of Cooling Air in Tropical 
Climates,’ by W. J. Macquorn RaNnKINE.—In the 
absence of Mr. Rankine, one of the Secretaries 
read the Report, which was founded on experi. 
ments with apparatus invented by Prof. Smyth, 
described by him at a previous meeting of the Ag. 
sociation. The principle of the invention consist 
in cooling the air by expansion. The air at the 
temperature of the atmosphere is first compressed 
in a bell receiver, and the heat generated by this 
compression is lowered by passing the air through 
a number of tubes immersed in water, by which 
means it acquires in its compressed state the 
normal temperature of the atmosphere—say 90° of 
Fahrenheit. The air then passes into another in. 
verted bell receiver, where it is expanded to the 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, and duri 
this expansion it absorbs so much heat that the 
temperature is reduced to 60°. It is then admitted 
into the room to be ventilated. The compression 
of the air during the experiments in the first cylin. 
der was equal to 3%, inches of mercury per square 
inch above the pressure of the atmosphere, and 
the refrigerator exposed a cooling surface of 1,100 
square feet, which was considered sufficient to 
reduce the temperature of the air in passing 
through the tubes to that of the atmosphere, viz, 
90°. The Report stated that by means of this 
apparatus, 66,000 cubic feet of air per hour might 
be cooled from 90° to 60°, by a steam-engine of 
one-horse power, which is required to raise and 
depress the bell receiver. The advantage of cool 
ing the air by mechanical means instead of by 
evaporation was stated to be, the avoidance of 
aqueous vapour with which the air is injuriously 
charged by the evaporating process, 

‘On Reaping Machinery,’ by A. CrosskILL.— 
Mr. Crosskill gave an historical account of the in- 
vention of reaping machines, from their use by the 
Romans and Gauls to the present time ; with a 
view to show that though reaping machines had 
not been brought prominently to notice before the 
Great Exhibition, such implements had long since} 
been invented, and that the reaping machines of 
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Messrs. M‘Cormack and Hussey were constructed 
on the same principles as those which had been 
previously made in this country. Among other 
English inventions of reaping machines, he men- 
tioned one by Mr. Smith of Deanston, in 1812, 
which from time to time underwent improvements, 
and in 1835 it worked very successfully at the 
meeting of the Highland Agricultural Society. 
After that trial it was laid aside, as British farmers 
did not encourage, and, during the redundance 
of labour, did not want such machines. In 1822, 
Mr. Ogle, of Remington, near Alnwick, invented 
a reaping machine, which appears to have served 
as a model for Mr. M‘Cormack, as his machine is 
in almost every particular the same as Mr. Ogle’s 
—a description of which was published in 1826, 
The same circumstances which prevented the adop- 
tion of Mr. Smith’s reaping machine also caused 
Mr. Ogle’s to be laid aside ; though in America, 
where labour is scarce and the s of the comm 
more slender and dry, and therefore better adapted 
for the action of mechanical cutters, M‘Cormack’s 
reaper was soon in extensive demand. It was 
stated by Mr. Crosskill that about 2,000 of M‘Cor- 
mack’s machines are annually sold in the United 
States, and that Hussey’s is in nearly equal request 
in that country. The celebrity acquired by those 
machines in the Great Exhibition induced Mr. 
Bell, of Scotland, who had gained a prize in 1829 
from the Highland Agricultural Society for a reap- 
ing machine, to bring his invention again into the 
field. In 1852 he contested with Mr. Hussey at 
the meeting of the Highland Society at Perth, and 
carried away the prize ; and his reaping machine 
had proved victorious on several subsequent trials. 
It was to this invention that Mr. Crosskill par 
ticularly directed the attention of the Section. It 
differs in several essential points from those 

M‘Cormack and Hussey. In the first place, the 
machine is propelled before the horses, which are 
harnessed to a pole in the centre of the machine, 
and not on one side ; in the next place, the cutters 
act like large double-edged scissors, which clip the 
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corn as the machine is propelled into it; and a 
further advantage is, that it gathers the corn after 
it is cut without requiring a man to rake it off,— 
which is necessary in the two other machines. 
The arrangement of the self-acting gatherer con- 
gists of an endless band of canvas, on to which the 
corn falls as it is cut, and it is then thrown on one 
gide by a continuous motion of the canvas as the 
machine advances. With this machine, Mr. Cross- 
kil stated, one acre and a half of corn per hour 
may be cut with two horses and one man to drive 
em. 
‘* the discussion which ensued, Mr. SAMUEL- 
sox, the maker of M‘Cormack’s machines, admitted 
that Bell’s reapers cut the corn better than M‘Cor- 
mack’s,—and that the saving of the hard work 
required from a man in gathering the corn was an 
important advantage ; but the draught of M‘Cor- 
mack’s machines, he said, is lighter, and they are 
less costly.—It was stated, that the cost of Mr. 
Bell’s reaper is double that of Mr. M‘Cormack’s 
or Mr. Hussey’s, the one being 40/. the other 20/. 
—Mr. CROSSKILL stated, in reply to questions 
sting the difficulties encountered in the use of 
raping machines when the corn is laid, that there 
jsno difficulty in cutting and gathering laid corn, 
if the machines meet it inclined towards them, so 
that it may fall on the gathering board as it is cut. 
—Models of the three machines were exhibited. 
FRIDAY. 

‘The Rise, Progress, and Present Position of 
Steam Navigation in Hull,’ by J. OLDHAM.—In 
this paper Mr. Oldham took a retrospective survey 
of the application of steam power to the propulsion 
of ships, with a view to prove that Hull has taken a 
prominent part in the introduction and improve- 
nent of the invention. In 1787, experiments were 
made in Hull, by Messrs. Furnace & Ashton, which 
resulted in the construction of a steamboat worked 
with paddles, that attracted the attention of the 
Prince Regent, by whom the boat was purchased, 
—but it was soon afterwards maliciously burnt. 
In 1814, the first steamboat on the Humber was 


was called the Caledonia, and it accomplished, 
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under favourable circumstances of the tide, four- 
teen miles an hour. 


established to run from Hull to Gainsborough. It | 





The first sea-going steam- | 


boat sent from Hull was in 1821 ; and it was sup- | 
posed to be the first steamboat that plied on the | 


ast coast of England. The sea-going steamers 
that are now connected with the port of Hull have 
a aggregate tonnage of 9,139, and 2,749 horse- 
power, The tonnage of the river-boats is 2,218, 
with 1,135 horse-power. The other steamboats 
coming to Hull have a burthen of 5,909 tons, and 
2,236 horse-power. There are altogether 80 steam- 
boats trading with Hull, of which number 15 are 
propelled by the screw. 

A discussion arose on the respective merits of 
the inventors of steam navigation, and the priority 
oftheir inventions ; in which discussion Mr. Fatr- 
bumN, Mr. BayiEy, and Mr. THompson took 
part.—Mr. FAIRBAIRN said, he saw the Caledonia 
enter South Shields, and that it was the first 
teamboat in the North after Henry Bell’s on the 
Clyde. Bell, it was stated, got the idea of his 
agine from Symington, and he made propositions 
our Government, and to Napoleon during the 
temporary peace, for applying the principle to war- 
ships,—but the plan was rejected, as such a means 
ofpropelling ships was considered to be imprac- 
tiable. In reference to Fulton’s claim to be the 
orginal inventor of steam propulsion, Mr. Fatr- 
BARN said, that Fulton had most probably seen 
a2 account of Symington’s experiments,—but 
there could be no doubt that he had the precedence 
in bringing out steamboats in 1807, and after- 





wards more successful in 1810, when his steam- 
boat was at work on the Hudson. 

‘A brief Description of Locking & Cook’s 
Rotatory Valve Engine, and its Advantages,’ by 
-Locktne.—In this engine a metal disc, with 
wee apertures, slowly rotating on a flat surface, 
‘ith corresponding openings connected with the 
boiler and the cylinders, supplies the place of the 
ordinary slide valves. Rotary motion is given to 
1¢ valve by a vertical shaft, on which there is a 
tuion that is worked by a cog-wheel on the shaft 
f the engine, The two bearing surfaces are 


YUM 








ground steam-tight, and an outer casing serves to 
confine the steam, as in the common slide valve. 
The advantages said to be gained by this arrange- 


ment are the diminution of friction and a more | 


ready means of cutting off the steam and of revers- 
ing the engine. As the rotary valve has acon- 
tinuous slow motion, the inconvenience and fric- 
tion occasioned by the rapid reciprocating action 
of the slide valve is avoided. Among other advan- 
tages of this contrivance it was stated that it costs 
less, is less liable to get out of order, and occupies 
less room. Mr. Cook, the inventor, is a working 
mechanic in Hull. 

Mr. FarrBarrn, Mr. Rosperts, Mr. Hancock, 
and other gentlemen, expressed themselves favour- 
ably of the invention, and at the conclusion of the 
business the members of the Section paid a visit to 
Messrs. Locking & Cook’s works, to inspect a 
steam-engine constructed on this principle in 
action. 

‘ On a New Thermostat for regulating Tempera- 
ture and Ventilation,’ by W. Sykes Warp.—This 
apparatus consists of a series of flat circular hol- 
low cases, about one foot in diameter and one inch 
deep, attached together in their centres. Each 
case contains a small quantity of sulphuric ether, 
which is readily affected by change of temperature. 
The cases, comprising about six, are suspended 
one under the other, and to the lowest one is at- 
tached a weight by a cord that passes over an 
excentric pulley. Onan increase of temperature 


the ether expands, and the weight falls down, and | 


it is drawn up again by the pressure of the atmo- 


sphere on the external discs of the cases when the | 


air is cooled. By connecting the weight with the 
ventilators of a conservatory, or other building, 
the temperature can be thus regulated to any re- 


quired degree by a previous adjustment of the | 


apparatus. 
‘On a Compound Safety Valve,’ and ‘On an 
Improved Tubular Boiler,’ by James Hopxrnson. 
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MISCELLANEA 
To the Winds. 


Talk to my heart, O winds— 

‘Talk to my heart to-night ; 
My spirit always finds 

With you a new delight— 
Finds always new delight, 

In your silver talk at night. 


Come up from your cold bed, 
In the stilly twilight-sea, 

For the dearest hope lies dead 
That was ever dear to me; 

Come up from your cold bed, 
And we'll talk about the dead. 


Tell me, for oft you go, 
Winds, lovely winds of night, 
About the chambers low, 
With sheets so dainty white, 
If they sleep through all the night, 
In the beds so chill and white? 
Talk to me, winds, and say, 
If in the grave be rest ; 
For, O, life’s little day 
Is a weary one at best; 
Talk to my heart and say 
If death will give me rest. 
—WNational Era, Washington, U.S. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.— Brece.— We cannot supply the 
information which our Correspondent asks. 
Tue Liprary or Congress, AT WASHINGTON.—The London 


Agency for this Library is in Covent Garden (Rich, Bro- | 


thers) ,—not at Charing Cross, as we by mistake said in our 
Gossip of last week. It is the Agency for the Smithsonian 
Institute that is at Charing Cross (Mr. Steevens’s). 

W. W. H.—We are from time to time pestered by Cor- 
respondents with their corrections of our supposed mistakes, 
—and find generally that the coarseness of the tone assumed 
by them is in proportion to their want of intelligence or of 
information. For the most part we take no notice of such 
corrections where there is nothing to correct,—and if we 
now answer W. W.H. at all, it is for the reason which will 
appear at the close of our reply. A Correspondent who 
uses this signature, and whose manner is such as to bespeak 
anything rather than faith in his communications, proposes 
to us three corrections in one of our recent articles on ‘ The 
British Cabinet.’ The first two are disposed of, for his 
private edification, as follows:— Lord Langdale was not 
classed by us amongst Lord Chancellors,—and the Stra- 
theden barony was properly placed by us amongst law 

eerages, though conferred through a female creation.— 
‘rom so loose and inapprehensive a reader we cannot 
venture to accept any fact. A man who blunders on two 
out of his three points, must be supposed wrong in his third 
till found to be right. But on the other matter to which 
he refers we will inquire for ourselves, and make the cor- 
rection if necessary. 


l. 168. complete. Prints not sold separately. 
Specimen and Prospectuses forwarded free on the receipt of six 


postage imps. 4 
Hering & Remington, 137, Regent-street, London. 
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L’ORIENT. 


By EUGENE FLANDIN, 
Secretary of the Embassy of Persia. 
A most interesting work illustrating the Bosphorus, Dar- 


danelles, Constantinople, the Black Sea, Syria, Egypt, and 
the most remarkable places in those Countries. 


Folio. Thirty Parts of five Plates, with letter-press, 
price 10s. 6d. per Part. 


LE CAUCASE PITTORESQUE. 
By PRINCE GREGORY GARGARINE. 


Containing beautiful Views of the Caucasus, the Provinces 
of Armenia, Circassia and Georgia,—the seat of the long- 
protracted struggle between the troops of the Emperor of 
Russia and the warlike Tribes inhabiting that picturesque 
Country. 


Folio. 


Twenty Parts of four Plates, with letter-press, 
price 2ls. per Part. 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 
By LOUIS PERRET, 


Under the immediate Patronage of the French 
Government. 


The Architecture, Fac-similes of Fresco-paintings, In- 
scriptions, Symbolical Figures on the Tombs, Engraved 
Glasses on gold ground, Lamps, Vases, and Instruments, of 
the Cemeteries of the Early Christians, illustrating the 
majestic grandeur of these wonderful relics of the first 
Christian Era. 


Large folio. Sixty-five Parts of five Plates, with descrip- 
tive letter-press, price 21s. per P: 
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HE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 
By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, 

Late Curator of the Royal Gardens of His Majesty the King of 
the Belgians at Claremont and Brussels, and now of those of 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch at Dalkeith Palace. 

Vol. L., now published, embraces the Formation and Arrange- 
ment of Gardens; the Erection, Heating, Ventilation, and General 

Detail of Conservatories, Hothouses, Pits, and other Garden Struc- 
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tures; the Laying out of Flower Gardens, and the Ubjects of 
Nature and Art appropriate to each Style. Illustrated with 1,073 
Engravings. 508. 


Vol. IL, now publishing in in Parts, will contain :—The Culinary 
or Kitchen Garden ; the Hardy Fruit Garden ; the Flower Garden, 
inclading carefully selected Lists of Improved Varieties in all 
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Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
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American Edition of the * Footprints.’) 

Edinburgh: Johnstone & Hunter. London: R. Theobald. 
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PAILLIERE’ S ETHN NOGRAPHICAL 


LIBRARY. 
Conducted by EDWIN NORRIS, Esq. 

Under this title it is intended to publish Monographs, written by 
distinguished Ethnographists of this country and America, ay the 
ae of the different Tribes or Races of the Human Fami 

he volumes, embracing one or several Tribes, will be published 
at short intervals, most efficiently illustrated by Coloured Plates, 
Maps and Wood Engravings. 
Now ready, post 8vo. price 10s, 6d., forming Vol. I. of the 
Ethnographical Library, z 
NATIVE RACES of the INDIAN ARCHI- 
PELAGO: PAPUANS. By GEORGE WINDSOR EARL, 
M.R.A.S. Illustrated by 5 Plates (part coloured) and 2 Maps. 
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HE RUSSIAN BATH. and-its Use in Scro- 
phula, Gout, Rheumatism, Abdominal, Mercurial and Sy- 
philitic Affections, ‘Diseases of ths Bkin, Je Joints and Spine, &c. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. 


he SECOND EDITION of Messrs. CALLERY & YVAN’S WORK, brought down to the Present 
Time, by J. OXENFORD, 
Is just published, price 7s. 6d. with Portrait and Map. 





The TiME3, SPECTATOR, EXAMINER, ATHEN#UM, and other Journals, have highly commended this volume for the 


steresting and valuab!e information it affords on the present state of affairs in China. 


London: Smita, Extper & Co. 65, Cornhill, 


Just published, 2 vole, post 8vo. , getee u. le i 
actif D; or, FELLowsHip IN THE East. 
By PUNJABEE. 
___London: Longman é & Co. Rugby: Crossley & Billington. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3a. 6d, 
ENIRIES ; or, Stray Leaves from a Clergyman’s 
Note-Book. 
London: W. & F. Cash 
Bishopsgate street Without.” (successors to Charles Gilpin), 5, 


Just published, ber Lon o Tustrations jn 4 double- tinted Litho- 
Y¥, post 8vo. clo! 

ee ATE 4 a RESIDENCE for INVA- 

b LIDS. a — MOSELEY, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to- 





NOW READY, 
The Copyright secured in Great Britain and in France, 
THE CONFLICT OF AGES; 
Or, The GREAT DEBATE on the MORAL RELATION of GOD and MAN. 


By EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


ALSO, AT THE END OF THE WEEK, 


OUTLINE OF THE GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE, 
And of the UNITED STATES in particular; 
With TWO GEOLOGICAL MAPS, and SKETCHES of CHARACTERISTIC AMERICAN FOSSILS, 


By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D. 
Author of ‘ The Religion of Geology.’ 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. half-bound. 


ALSO, NOW READY, 
A COMMENTARY ON THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 


By the Rev. GEORGE BURROWES, 
Trofessor in Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE WRITINGS OF PROFESSOR B. B. EDWARDS. 


Collected, with a MEMOIR, by EDWARD A. PARK. 
2 vols. post 8vo. lds. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS OF STEPHEN OLIN, D.D. 


Late Presipent of the WesLeYAN UNIVERSITY in the Unitep States. 


Comprising the Correspondence and the most celebrated Sermons, Sketches, and Addresses, delivered by this learned 
for the depth, originality, and clearness of which they have attained an estimation in the United 
tes equalled only by those of the late Dr. CHALMERS. 

4 vols. post 8vo. 28s. cloth. 


ISAAC T. HOPPER: A TRUE LIFE. 


By L. MARIA CHILD, 
Author of ‘The Mother’s Book,’ &c. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 9s. cloth. 








London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. British and American Booksellers, 47, Ludgate-hill. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, September 17. 


HE FOLLOWING LIST OF WORKS, RECENTLY ADDED 


TO THIS LIBRARY, will serve to indicate its character :— 


HACKERAY’S ENGLISH HvuMovrists, | PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME PALissy, AvTosiocraPny or B. R. Harpoy, 


300 copies. 100 copies. 200 copies. 

PREMER’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, | ALBERT Smitu’s Story oF Mont Bianc, | Cloister Lirg or CHARLES THE FIFTH, 
100 copies. 150 copies. 200 copies. 

YaRD’s Second VISIT TO NINEVEH, oe 50 eo by Mrs. GASKELL, My Nove, by Sin E. B. Lyrtrox, 
600 copies. 150 copies. 350 copies. 

APOLEON aT St. HELENA, Lire or THomas Moore, Esmond, by THACKERAY, 400 copies. 
200 copies. | 300 copies. Tas TuRKS IN Evrore. 


Home Lirg ty GERMANY, 
Maurice's THEOLOGICAL Essay. 
Tne Art-STUDENT IN MoNICH. 
Hinp’s Treatise on Comets. 
LIFE IN THE CLEARINGS. 

Reav’s GoLp FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. 
THE VOYAGE oF THE HERALD. 
Forsgs’s TRAVELS IN IRELAND, 
Kerre.’s INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
De QuINceY’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Rots, by Mrs. GASKELL. 

| Toe Herr or REDCLYFF. 

| THE PREACHER AND THE Kine. 

| Hypatia, by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


GALTON’s TRAVELS IN APRICA. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

MIALL’s Bases OF BELIEF. 

CHAMOIS HUNTING IN BAVARIA, 

KAy-SHUTTLEWORTH ON EDUCATION. 

ADVENTURES OF A LADY IN TARTARY. 

Memoirs or C. J. Fox. 

THERE AND BACK AGAIN, 

Rocwav’s WANDERINGS IN ITALY. 

Tre Court or GrorGE THE THIRD. 

Tue Barpre Roaps or Sprain. 

— JOURNEY ROUND THE 
Work 

| Tae Marsax’ Ss Towsr, by E. CARLEN. 

&e. &e. &e. 


INsURRECTION IN CHINA. 

Yscn’s Essays on LITERATURE. 

l4RY OF Martua B. Ba iot. 

ABADAY’s NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 

Sea Stories oF VENICE. 
NDENCE OF Dr. CHALMERS. 

v2 OF MADAME DE STAEL. 

8. MEREDITH’s HOME IN TASMANIA. 

cEe’s TOUR IN FRANCE. 

HE Story or Corre CasTLE. 

EMOIRS OF MARY OF BuRGUNDY. 

IcTURES OF Lirg IN SWEDEN. 

ILLETTE, by Currer BELL. 

AISY Borys, by JuLia KAVANAGH. 








rt pf! the best New Works are added on the day of publication in suficient numbers to meet every application. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


pee: John Churehil, Princes-street, Soho. Sandgate: S. & 





Now ready. in sheets, 18. ; in case for the pocket, 1s. 
BALLOON VIEW OF LONDON. Taken 
by the Daguerreotype process. (Size of Engraving 43 by 2 
inches.) Exhibiting Eight Square Miles, showing all the Railway 
Stations, Public Buidings, Parks, Squares, Streets, &c., with their 
Names clearly written, forminga ‘COM PLETE STREET GUIDE. 

London : Appleyard & Hetling, 86, Farringdon-street. 





Just published, price 5s. (by post 58. 6d.) 
KATE GEARY ; or, Intsh Lire 1n Lonpoyn. 


A TA.e of 18:9. 
By MISS MASON. 
London: C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 


Just published, 12mo. 414 pages, 38. 6d. b 

ISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE; 

with an OUTLIN E of the ORIGIN and GROWTH of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Illustrated by Extracts. For Schools 
and Private Students. By WM. SPALDING, Professor of Logic, 
Khetoric, and Metaphysics, in the University of St. Andrews. 
Second Edition. 
“The best introduction to the subject we have met with.” 


Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 





Spectator. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 18., or by post 1s. 4d, 
HE ART of QUESTIONING; or, a Short 

Analysis of the Interrogatory Methods of Instruction. De- 
signed for the Use of Bg Pupil Teachers, and Monitors. 

y W. T. YOUNG, T.C. 

Resident Master Nig al Hibernian Military School. 


Dublin: William Curry & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. and Whittaker & Co, 





Now ready, at all the iaipanten, v w 7. Illustrations, in 3 vols. 


HE HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD.. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





“This aay, in post 8vo, i -h 78. “ , wile coloured Frontispiece, 


HE PROVOCA" TONS OF MADAME. 
PALISSY. By the Author of* Mary Powell,’ &. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





-_ pn ON THE NEW ree egg 
plete, in cloth, 53. with Frontis: 


ABBAT: i "EVENING REA DINGS “ON ST. 
» MATTHEW. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
In the same Series, 
HE BOOK OF REVELATION. Complete. 
2nd Edition, 78. 6d. 


St: MARK, now Publishing in Numbers. 


Recently published, 
aE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 
New Edition, feap. cloth, gilt, 9s. 

HE TENT AND THE ALTAR;; or, Sketches 


of Patriarchal Times. A companion Volume. 


(Un preparation, 
ORESHADOWS ;; or, Lectures on our Lord's 
Miracles and Parables. 


In 2 vols. New Edition, with 
Illustrations. (In preparation, 


A POCALYPTIC SKETCHES. New Editions, 
revised and corrected by the Author, with Index, &c. 16th 
Thousand. 3 vols. feap. Svo. cloth, gilt, 98. eac 


ROPHETIC STUDIES; or, Lectures on 
Daniel the Prophet. 9th Thousand. Feap. cloth, gilt, 98. 


With gilt 





HE FINGER of GOD. Second Edition. 
HRIST OUR PASSOVER. A Companion 
Volume. (In preparation, 
S CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? Ninth 
UR FATHER. Fourth Edition. 
edges. 38. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
R * ' 
PUBLISHED BY 
Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. Wryye, Esq. 
GERTRUDE AND EMMELINE. By a Mancugstsr Lapy. 
GADARA: a Porm, 
IRENE. By CHarLes WALKER. 
HANNO: a TraceEpy. 
Also, now ready, 

HOW TO PRINT AND W HEN TO PUBLISH. 
Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books intended for 
general circulation or private distribution, sent, post free, to orders 
inclosing twelve stamps, addressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, 





CHarLes Epwarp Mupig, 510, New Oxford-street. 








YUM 


Feap. cloth, 28, 6d. 

Edition. Feap. cloth, 3s. 
O 

CENT P OEM 
BLANCHE DE BOURBON, By WILLIAM Jongs. 
MOMENTS OF CONSOLATION, 
Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and possessors of 

Publishers, Conduit-street. 
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JT NDISPUTABLE E LIFE POLICY COMPANY 
re poe a po and other 
So anny Pedinpatbe Policies are the only certain 


“LEX, ROBERTSON, Manager. 
ELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
IETY. 
THE ENTIRE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 


“A. Leslie Melville, Esq. 
-.. me Traill, Esq. 


slabl. 





and 





Vernon Abbo! moe. 
Jol er, 
ENTE ETY. 
ADVANTAGES PRESENTED BY THIS soc! . 
m, ASSURANCES may be effected upon Equal, Half Pre- 
Payments for limited periods, Table sie 7 een specially. con- 
lim v ‘ables have mM spec m- 
‘structed Vy the Anmy, Navy, East sama, ¢ Company, = Mer- 
mame Services; also for persons voyaging to, or residing in, any 
part of the worl Ad. 
% B.—No chi for Eotioy Stamps. 
OSBORNE SMITH, Actuary and Secretary. 
71, King William -street, Mansion Ho ouse. 


LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE and DEFER- 
RED ANNUITY ASSOCIATION. s 0. 7, Lothbury, London, 
Established 1839. 





Trustees. 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—The Hon. ELIOTT YO M.P. 
Chairman—WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, Esq. 
G. fre Haymond Lamy Esq. | William James semageeen, Esq. 
nm, \. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. £, empeneee. sq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. jeut.-Col. Tu 
a Sevesunes of every description can be effected with this 
Deferred Annuities granted with o > ote ER very favourable 
terms. ON, Secretary. 





AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 

12, C) gine Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 
Directors. 

William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Cha 

qn Fuller, Esq. 'y-Chairma 
Lewis Burro 


8, Esq. Lee. 
Robert Bruce a Untobexter, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
e r Henderson. Maj 


or Turner. 
. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
‘ae BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 


last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 


SS y — have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 


‘Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH 
ates has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
*y* Tables of Rates, beth English and Indian, can be had on 


application at the 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


HE WESTMINSTER and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATIO IN, 

At the Westminster Fire 
ieeoum =e Londen. 


rman, 
, Esq. 





27, 


ce 
George Dodd, Esq. | a>. H. Meyrick. 
iq. 


Joseph William Thrupp. 

This Association offers to Assurers the security of an ample 
Guaranteed Capital, besides ° Ly rae invested in the Public 
Stocks and on Mortgages, be of 

already received on Assuran: —— 

The rates #) remium hereunder stated have been re-calculated, 
and are precisely adjusted tothe risk of the Assurance undertaken 
by the Uflice, and = as low as is consistent with security. 

Eighttenths o' led every 





profits of the Association are divid 
Five Years among tke’ holders of Policies in the participating 


of pagurances. 
ons made to the sums assured by Policies which | 


The additi 
participated in the three divisions of profit dec! 
half of the premiums s paid on them. 
and reside in any part of ee 


1852, have —— one! 
The assured may proceed 
mia. giving ‘hotiee to the Association, or paying any extra pre- 


Aiti ow 





not ly necessary 
has been withd from the 


oteepe’ 0 = oe security of policies after two premiums 


Pans 
have been paid on 
Premiums may 9 ‘paid Yearly, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 
on the - ject of Life Assurance can be ob- 
— 


ery restrictive of. 
tor the security of the iati 





Every information 
tained on application at the Offi 
Annual Pr rthe A of 1001., 
for the a term of Life:— 


.| With Profits. 
#i 74 








Without Profits. 

20 41 144 «(7 
2 8 10 30 26 4 
3 5 0 40 3.04 
410 6 50 440 
7 4 8 60 614 2 

M. BROWNE, Actuary. 

Agents required in the panied ‘Country Towns. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliam 
No.8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Lon don. — ane 
an e distinctive features of the » t 
Ln a ft ventions formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
< cares to m _ various penn of Assurers, 
and a risk tow tecti 


Cueks if the Life » for the : iret Five years may remain 


on credi 
ted on approved Personal Security. 
pt resteioned in bey —— of travel, as in most other 
ye © anotherin 
British North Le nom =| 
without extra premium, by 


Age. 





esses |e 























Companies, bu! umey ¥ 

decked vessels ron out. Tioenes, ‘and ‘te 
and man; of the United = 
mere) A the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 


Whole-world Policies yx at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
~ —_ rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 


Prospect and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. ” . “ 





OANS, on Personal or other approved Security. 
—Persons desirous of obtaining ADVANCES without delay 

on favourable sored, and ye by easy Con oy extending 
over a lengther ORE riod, nvited to thas ae BRITIS 
MUTUAL SUBSCI IPTION. LOAN CE CLASSES, 
established in gee with the British Matuat Life ce. — 
Prospectuses, R eport, and every information may be obtained on 
application at the British wr a — 17, pow Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars. ales Oe. ¢ copy. o por pees. 
THARLES mee les Titie E, Secretary. 
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OUSE FURNISHING, DECORATIVp 


and PAPER-HANGING. ESTABLISH) 
street, London.—B. T. ARCH Cae a Oxon 





respectfully calls a 
his very large assortment of ev: — f—-~ $F lle, attentia —~ 
for use or ornament—in the cottage to the mansion—silks, d; 
and design.’ In the PAPER fornia TINGS and 

- G and PANN 
wil be evan ¢ the Coates of yy orsiete “_- Past NEL . 
ime. Foreign papers of the best fabric.—Manuf: R 
Steam Mills, Wandsworth, Surrey. a 
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FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY. 


T HE DIRECTORS of the ATHEN/EUM 

FIRE OFFICE are desirous of establishing Agencies in 
various parts of London and its vicinity. The Agency Commis- 
sions are liberal; and the Original and Important Plan adopted 
by the ATHEN N.EUM, insures to on og of good connexion 
and energy great and permanent advant: 

Applications, by letter only, stating Desiness facilities, and ac- 

companied My references, to be made to the Manager. 

30, Sackville-street, P: iccadill y. 


THENEUM FIRE OFFICE, 30, Sackville- 
street, London. Capital, Two Millions Sterling. Pskegees | 
issued at the lowest rate consistent with the risk in each case, 
free of charge for Policies or Stamps. Losses met with prampet 
tude, and made good without deduction or discount. 
HENRY SALTER, Manager. 


NHE MUTUAL. LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY, 39,  Kine-stcest, Cheapside.— Established 1834. 
NOTICE TO NEW ASSURERS, July 6, 1853.—In consequence 
of the great reduction - poten by the new Stamp Duties’ Act, 
the Directors have resolved not to charge the policy stamps on 

policies issued after this date. 
Assurances in nes June 3 . £957,000 
Income 40,500 per annum. 
Invested ‘Capital. 212,000. 
The entire profits are annually divided amongst the members, in 
proportion to the premiums 7 accumulated at compound in- 





























terest. The effect of this mode of division will be seen in the fol- 
lowing table :— 

" jae .| | Addi- | Equivalent Reduced 
Year > ¢} Sum Original | tions. Premiums. 
when |ic-c| As- | 

effected. nie i sured. | dim. |18521853] 1852 | 1853 
2 |\2e0ad\2\£|h80nda\|£h0a8 
1834 29 | 1,000 | fs 0 0 | 323 338] 16 4 6| 1512 6 
» 42 | 2)000 | 7113 4| 797 846) 41 9 5) 3814 6 
” 50 2,000 9013 4 922 957) 4118 11 36 9 6 








SAMUEL BROWN, Actuary. 


= Al 
NV AW’S ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 

—MAW & CO.’S BOOK of DESIGNS of this Durable and 
Beautiful production of Medieval Art in every style — for 
Churches, Entrances, Halls, Passages, Conservatories, and every 
description of Private as weil as for Churches and other Publi¢ 
Buildings, sent post free. Designs to any given dimensions, and 
estimates without charge. Samples at List prices, or returnable if 
carriage paid.— hall Encaustic Tile Works, near Broseley, 


Shropshire. _ aft 
BRICK HOUSES, 





ORTABLE terra-cotta- 
faced, on metal-tongued yellow deal wainscoting, suited to 
any climate, promptly erected.—Three rooms, 301, ‘t 
qurement 5 four rooms, 36l., 14 ton, packed solid,’ Adapted 4 
pels, Bazaars, Galleries, Stores, &c. hap 
es SMALLWOUD, Contractor, a 
Office, No. 117. 


MPORTANT to HOUSEWIVES.—No more 
Dresses, &c. destroyed in the Washing —CREWS'S RINSING 
LIQULD, for fixing the colours in all kinds of fabrics, restores 
them to their original freshness, simple in its saponin. and 
very ipexpenalys. Twenty drops ‘sufficient for one gallon of water. 
en all Chemists and Oilmen, at 9d. per bottle. Agents— 
, &-- arp & Barron, Bush-lane, Cannon-street. anu- 
Sed at ‘Commercial Wharf, Mile End, London. 


OLD CHAINS AND JEWELLERY. 
—WATHERSTON & BROGDEN return their one 
thanks to the Nobility, Gentry, and Public in general, for the 
approval they have given, during the last eighteen months, to the 
principle sought to established of seller the “ gold in chains 
at its intrinsic value,” with the workmanship at a defined price, 
eWATILER to ee intricacy or = licity of the pattern. 

TON & BROG » encouraged by the liberal 
tro — have received, Joo made large additions to their 
tock 0 GOL CHAINS, which contains every variety of pattern 

that can be found in the trade, including many original designs 
which cannot be seen elsewhere; and they take the present oppor- 
tunity of inviting Visitors from the Country to an ins 
their Manufact ory where may be seen, in addition to Gold Chains, 
an elegant assemblage of cqveney of the best quality, in great 
variety, at gy ee 

. 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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BEIGHTON SELTZER WATER, 45. a dozen. or upwards, 
has reduced his price for B 

SELTZER and FACHINGEN from 6s. to 4a e for BRIGHT 

—— and other celebrated Waters in proportion, and whi 
f not am pal i dozen _— 

free. “Ball 8 


es 

sankey, Delivery twice daily. AP Tospectus 
can be had on application.— “beaut , Pall M 
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REAMING HOP CHAMPAGNE, 10s, 
dozen, or 128, bottles and hampers included.—This new 
recherché Gane age , combining the exhilarating qualitig 
Ay Cham — a e fine aroma and tonic properties of 4 
ty equall beneficial to the robust and invalid, can now be 
in the hi hest perfection of CARL & Co. 11, Beanufort-bu 
Strand.—The Trade supplied. 


RevAe PATENT NOISELESS WHE 
Comfort, quiet, luxury, ease, and economy.—Testimonj 
may be read from noblemen and invalids who have proved 
advantages, together vie the absence of wear and ite = 
saving => horses’ labour. These wheels are now adopted 
63, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. ae B. Tree 

carriages, and all kinds of wheels fitted. 


TD israrionens BROTHERS, WHOLESA 
i yy and ENVELOPE ‘MANUFACTURE 
4 = ~ pectfalty to nn pay Re a of couse ize, See eof the wo! 
an e Trade in genera! ir greatly improv VELO nt 
WRITING PAPERS, and other articles of Stationery. . “The 
parties intending to increase and improve their autumn and win — 
are recommended to — for a price current, which will VERY 
ameeny transmitted, free, Ren receipt of two stamps, . 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT IS "MADE UPON ENVELOPE, how diffic 
WHEN LARGE QUANTITIES ARE ORDERED.—77, Negpanés the pecul 
gate-street, and 17, Bath-street. a bey ol we 
d taste being e 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIER 8 sraceful 

LUSTRES, =. 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in 

nexion with their Manufacto ‘ory, B: rondvetrect. a. Es 

blished 1807. Richly  - and engraved Decanters in 

Wine Glasses, Water J a ets, and all kinds o Table 

at exceedingly Boe mend P Ly glass Chandeliers, of 
and elegant designs, for Gas or ord A large stock of F 

Ornamental Glass always on view. “rurnishing orders exec 

with despatch. 


AFETY for STREET ‘DOORS.—CHUB 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are’ 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false ~~ 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the ce 80 

as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chu De! 
Pireproot ~ and Boxes form a complete Fensrvesicn for de 
plate a c. from fire and thieves. Chubb Son, 57, 

‘aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-stree Livers 1; a 

ket-street, Manchester; and Horsley Fields, 


{AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKE 
The increased an ae 3 increasing use of in private ho 
has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to collect from the 
manufacturers all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pen 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwelli 
as well as to have some designed expressl for him ; these are 
ON SHOW in one of his TEN LARGE ROOMS, and p 
for novelty, variety, and ag of taste, an cnaqualied anal 
They are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
= which have tended to make his Ironmongery Establish 
and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 
ve light) to 16 guineas. 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS — 
t, as well as the choicest, anpateeent in 
PALM [ERS MAGNUM _ and _ other 
ARGAND, SOLAR, and mObEATEU LA 


pa atterns, in ormolu, Or plain glass, or papier 

s at WILLIA 'S, and they are arranged in 

large room, so that the aoe sizes, and sorts can be inst 

selected. anted 2 
PALMER'S CANDLES, 8d. a pound.—Palmer’s Patent Sold —— ay 

all marked “ F d Dy 
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Single or ime oy wicks.. blesale Depot 
Mid. size, 3 wicks | saenin obo Hatfield, 22 
icks ous for Agencies 





RECKN ELL’S SKIN SOAP.—ALTERATION 
of FORM and PRICE.—BRECKNELL, TURNER & SONS 
beg to inform their Customers = the Public ‘that their celebrated 
OLD YELLOW SOAP FORT SKIN is now sold in Shilling 
Packets, of either Pour rounded Tablets or Ei, pte! Squares, each of 
which is stamped, ‘ Brecknell’s Skin Soap’ as heretofore. 
BRECKNELL, TURNER & SONS, Wax and Tallow Chandlers, 
Soap and Oil Merchants, &c. to Her Majesty, Bee Hive, 31, HAY- 
MARKET, London.—August, 1853, 
or SAC- 


J OZEAU: S COPAHINE MEGE, 

CHARATED CAPSULES.—A partes substitute for Copaiba 
will be found in the Copahine Mége, which hi 
the French Academy of Medicine, and 
in the Paris and London Hospitals, (see Lancet of Nov. ct 
extract of which will be forwarded on application.) wepared 
and sold by G, JOZEAU, French Chemist, £3, Haymarket, Lon- 
don, and 161, Rue Montmartre, Paris ; and the principal = 
of France, England, and the Colonies. The bottle of 100 cay 
48. 6d. ; of 50 ditto, 28. 9d., and 4 name of GABRIEL JO) EAU 
printed on the Government sta 
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Le . BURTON ‘has TEN LARGE SHOW-RO0 
(all co mlasting), ox exclusive of the shop, devoted solely t 
shew of f GENER A RNISHING IRON MONGERY (ind 
ing Cutlery, Nickel ils, Plated and Japann 

and Brass Bedsteads),so arranged and classified that pure 
may ne a bn lt “ onee aie their selections. 
vings, sent b (per post) free. The 
-—< for. avery artic e not approved 

XFORD-ST EET (corner of Seen street); Nos 
2, NEWMAN STREETS and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE 


HEUMATISON, Bronchitis, General Debili 
all Nervous and Neuralgic Diseases, 

SERINGPELLOW 8S POCKET GALVANIC BATTERY ® 

the most effective means of applying a continuous Galvanic( 

oon. ‘tt is simple in its aol can ta certain in its action 

tained in a case, be worn without the 

inconvenience, it has Hon used in the hospitals, and by oe the 
ical men, with wonderful success, in the 















DAVIESS CANDLES, 64d. per lb. ; moulds, 
74d. ; composite, 8d., 8id., 98d., and BO. 5 botanic wax, 18; 
sperm, ls. 7d. and 1s. 8d.; Palmer's metallic, 8d ls magnums, 9d.; 
argand oil, 48. 6d. per gallon; French, 43.; solar, =) oe — se 
Windsor soap, 18. 3d. per packet; brown W imdsor, 
almond, 28. td.; yellow soap, 368., “. 448., oy isa. pera 
mottled soap, 50s., for cash.—At M. DAVIES & RGN S oat 
established warehouse, 63, St. Martin’s- hn Charing-cross. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 

From the Lancet :—“* We have me y= seen anything so beau- 

tiful as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam of ‘Oxford. 

street.” ee are adapted po ae milk, biscuits, and all kinds of food, 

are the perfect “artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 

cate soft ott ipo, very clean]. = and darable. which ne intent, will 
n 


refuse, and whether for wean rearin r occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled.— EN a AMIN 2 ren 196, Oxford- 
is stamped with my name and ‘address. 





street.—7s. Each 
Beware of imitations. 











numerous other cases. “Its principle is the same as Pa 

y onthe = but it is more effective and energetic,” &8 
ion Medical Journal. Price 21s.; by 23.—k 

& ‘SONS, 56, Strand. 


p? YOU WANT LUXURIANT Hal 
WEEE, ,.&c.? If so, ane Miss GRAHAMS MI 
KRENE, the mos Lai t ever introd 
reproduces t! a iiais when lost either by disease or decay, fair 
bee sen off, entialie checks greyness,strengthens weak 
is guaran uce those attractive ornaments, Wt 
hee. Eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks. Fornow a 
and beautifying the hair, and sustaining its curling Uyeye 
ual. Price 28., and sent post free to 1 
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HE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 
and we are enabled to sell Prime Congou Tea at 38. per Ib. 5 
ne best Congou Tea at 38, 4d.; Rich rare Souchong Ten at 38. 8d; 
hood Green Fea at at 38, 4d. and 38, . 8d.; Prime Green Tea at 48. ; 
'd Delicious Green Tea at 5a, 
Westrongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
‘as Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will 
Ava PLaNTarioN COFFEE is now 1s. per pound. The 
Moe oftees, and all other goods, sent oomniogs free, by our own 
os and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, ‘Coffees, and 
pices sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 


wards, by 
bed PHILLIPS & COMPANY, 
EA AND CoLoniAL Mercu 
No.8, KING W ILLIA M. STREET 
CITY, LONDON. 
AGeneral Price Current Free by Post on Tecliction, 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
\ TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES, 
The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
soughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
irs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of “improved 
uated and powerful ceeems — Brushes, which act in 
most successful manner. Smyrn: nenges. — By means of 
ect importations, Metcalfe & Co. are a to secure to their 
smers the luxury of a Genuine eum Sponge. ‘eA = 
CALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S Sole tablishment, 





sford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “* From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


ne houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 





VERY yard of CLOTH sold at the LONDON 

CLOTH ESTABLISH MENT is sold at the wholesale price. 

of cloth, &c. at the London Cloth Establishment may 

we them made up (on the premises) in the very best style, at the 

eof the workman’s wages. Gentlemen save from 35 to 50 per 

nt. by the system of the London Cloth Establishment, 16 Coven 
yatreet. 





VERY 1 WELL-DRESSED MAN KNOWS 
how difficult it is to find a Tailor who thoroughly under- 
nds the peculiarities of each figure, and can suit its require- 
ents with a well-cut gentiomealy- fitting garment, in which, ease 
d taste being equally r , the eye of the observer is pleased 
ith its graceful effect wh ie the comfort of the wearer is secured. 
lence it is that so few feel “at home” during the first day’s weer 
any hew garment, and so many are apparently doomed to appea: 
thee, oe pee to that can never become scanten tot heir 
medy nifest a deformity in costume, LAYTON 
DHN HEMMENT & CO. (late FREDERICK FOX) adopt this 
eansof making known that they have practically studi both 
m and fashion, in their most comprehensive meanin in 
pesmiey ef an extensive a connexion, —— cloth bd er 
ivable di t. er 
waistcoat, or trousers, 0 ‘the exigencies of its individual 
~<a the purposes it is intended to serve, thereby invariabl, 
elegance Ly" oe Dany with “that regard for ECONOMY whic 


spirit of the age 
THE. BEST ST FIT WEARS BEST. 
HEMMENT & CU. (late FOX), Tailors, 73, CORNHILL. 
(Same side of the way as the K Royal Exchange.) 
THE BEST CLOTH GIVES MOST WEAR. 


HE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 

& distinguished by the Fetoon: e of Her Majesty the ueen, 
pi Re usnnimons award of th “ Council > ry Prize Sacicie 

Great Exhibition of on MOREAK PAST. CHOCOLATES, 
iaad fog hy plain. from 1s. 4d. to 3s. per lb. ; with vanilla, 
A Chocolatiére, manufactured after the most 
oved I Perio an rhs, will be presented to arene purchaser of a 
4) _box of Tablets ; and consumers of smaller quantities may 
the same at cost price, 2s. 9d. HONEY CHOCOLATES, & 
abination of the purest heather honey with Se mildest F Pema 
cot, in pots, 1s. 3d. CHO sao at NBONS, wannieeneny 
uno pas an pe &, —, ¥s ie seciediien =a 
MOCOLATE POWDER “foose emai = et, 1s. per ib. nand I up- 
is FRENCH SYRUPS, in bottles, from 18. 2d. to 
ed from the choicest fruits. ts,and, when m mixed with e¢ cold water, 
a an anti-alcoholic drink not to be surpassed; peculiarl 
pted for evening and juvenile parties, and extensively need with 
DN fan for flavouring jellies, << &e. CHOCOLA' eo. - 
fancy boxes, 1s., 18. 3d., 28., and 2s. 6d. each. FRENC 
RVES, in fancy ‘boxes, 6d. each. Travellers by sea po | 
id, who ni a a supply of the most sustaining food and 
: ny a the above articles invaluable, as they require 
and are en 
ts wanted for vacant tow: 

Sad “To and retail by the principal Grocers, Confectioners, 
nd Druggists in a Kingdom. Chocolate a ——— 
holesale Depét, 35, La — age om West-end A; 

bn Hatfield, 221, Regent-street. Post-office orders an 
bus for Agencies to be addressed to Samue SanpERs, Wholesal 


NEETH.—Mr. FRANK THOMAS (formerly 
Principal Loy ey and designer to the late W. H. Mogge- 
ve Esq., Dentist to the Royal fomiiy) has REMOVED from 
e-street and the oid Kent-road, to 332, Oxford-street, corner of 
ut-circus, where he continues s ae artificial teeth on all the 
est styles cxtank. Gutta Percha Gums, if rg be to gold or 

: Single pooh. 3s, 6d. ; .; stopping, 28. 6d. x pe 
wi h a gold plates 








to keep good in any climate. 


applice 








: ht or taken ou exchange.—A pupil wanted. 


[EET H.— By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
i ent N ewly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
epared W hite India-rul zeee in the Constress tion of a 

—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 8 
TREET, GhOSVEROK. “8Qu 
EN new, original, wy ~ 
invention, consisting a 7 adaptation, with the most 
Tait and success, of CHEM. ICALLX- PREPARED 
INDIA- RUBBER as a lining to the ordinary gold or 
frame. The extrao inary results of this application may be 
in a few = Bey a a Vo geyt features, as the 
are avoided; no sprip or 








= gs, wires, 
nereased dom of suction is 
a natal eae Hare whol ae ey Fe anda 


Perfected with the most un secured ; while, 
the softness and flexibi lity 
. prt yay rr i lity ty of th the agent en spat en iployed, nthe greatest 


ICOLL’S AU T CMMAL PATTERNS are 
EXCELLENCE and po hh = as illustrated by 
the well-known Patent PALETOT at Two Guineas. 
In England, France, or Germany, the best talent, workmanship, 
aud materials are secured by H. 1& D. Nuicout, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, London. 


RIMMEL TOILET VINEGAR is far superior 
) to Eau de Cologne as a Lotion for the Toilet or Bath, a re- 
viving Scent, and a powerful iaindectnnt, Price 28, 6d. Sold by 
= Perfumers and Chemists; and by E. RIMMEL, 39, Comet. 
street, Soho. 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New-road, 
London.—BLOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of J AMES MORI- 
SON, the Hygeist, with the reasons that led him to the discovery 
of the Hygeian System of Medicine and the Vegetable Universal 
icines ( Morison’s i after 35 years of inexpressible suffering 
under the medical facult ity :—“* James Morison, the youngest son of 
Alexander Morison, Esq., was born at Bognie, in the county of 
Aberdeen, in the year 1770. The family has been long known as 
one of great affl andr tability; and the subject of this 
brief sketch was the second brother of John Morison, late Member 
for Banffshire. In carly life he studied mal — University of Aber- 
deen, and afterwards at Hanau,in Germany, being intended for 
the mercantile profession. After finishing } his studies, he resided at 
Riga as a merchant,and subsequently in the West Indies, where 
he acquired considerable West India roperty. Having suffered 
much from ill health he was obliged to leave that country and pro- 
ceed to Europe, seeking from change of clime a restoration to 
health. We cannot do better than describe the following poe 
particulars, given by himself in the Morisoniana :—A 35 years’ 
expressible suffering, both of body and mind, is an event feo which 
falls but to the lot of few, ifof any atall. Had it pleased God to 
have called me out of this world eight years ago, I should have died 
as another man, and been forgotten, and the world could have 
reaped no benefit from my case and misfortunes, nor from the fa- 
vourable effects produced by the same means on my gee This 
is a guarantee to the world not often to be met w @ con- 
vincing proof of the motto err to this advice, “that’* health and 
old age are within the r of us ”” For the "remainder of the 
biography see the abridged Morisoniana, rice éd., to be had of all 
the Agents for the sale of Morison’s Pills. Family motto—Uno 
7p Pl one blow. Family estate—Strawberry-vale, Finchley, 
i 


} fag ae’ CONSTIPATION, NER- 
VOUSNESS, &c. BARRY DU BARRY & CO.’Ss HEALTH- 
RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS and INFA NTs. 
THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, pur ing, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its 
cost in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liverand 
bilious somplaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
eruption of the skin, rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropey, sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, at 
—- and =e all other circumstances, debility in the aged as well 
its, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &c. 
Dr. Wurzer's Testimonial. 

5 “ Bonn, July 19, 1852. 

‘This light and pleasant Farina is one of the most excellent, 
nourishing, and restorative remedies, and supersedes, in mi ome 
cases, all kinds of medicines. It js particularly useful in confin: 
habit of body, as also diarrhea, bowel 1 ——— of the 
kidneys and bladder, such as stone or gravel ; ry irri- 
tation and cramp of the urethra cramp of the sdnegs a bladder, 
ere and hemorrhoids. This amy invaluable remed: 

omgneee with the most satisfactory result, not only in bron ial 

pain are to be 


pulmonary complaints, where irritation and 
removed, ous also in pulmonary and bronchial consumption, in 
which it counteracts effectually the troublesome cough ; and I am 
enabled: with perfect truth to express the conviction that Du 
me 3 Arabica is adapted 2 aX. cure of a 
: up Wourz 
- Gonnael of Medicine, and — M.D. in “Bonn.” 
A few out of 50,000 Cu 
os No. 71 of dyspepsia : from ‘the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Dec’ “I have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta ‘Arabica Food, and Fane? it due to yourselves and the pub- 
c to auth he p hese lines.—Stuart de Decies.” 
poms No. 49,832 :—* Fifty veane? indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, 
scomms sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have been removed 
by Du Barr: "s excellent food. —Maria Jolly, Wortham Ling, near 
Diss, Norfo 
Cure, No, 180 :—“ Twenty-five years’ pervonsssat, constipation, 
indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been a 
tually cured by Du Barry’s food in a very short time.—W. BR. 
Reeves, zon Anthony, , Tiverton.” 
Cure, No. se ight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
with cramps, spasms, oa na for which my servant had con- 
Bulted the Peavlee of many, have m effectually removed by Du 
Barry’s delicious food in a very short time. I shall be happy to 
pase inqui —Reyv. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, 


Norfo! 
182, egy 


























London Agents :—Fortnum, Mason & Co., pur- 
veyors to ee Majesty the Queen ; Hedges & Butler, 155, egent- 
street ; and gous’ all respectable grocers, chemists, and medi- 
cine venders. n canisters, —, ry" for all a and 
with full instructions, Lb. 28. 9d. 3, Sib, 11a, ; 121b,238.; 
super refined, 5lb. 228. ; 10lb. 33s, “inte ~~ and ait. as 
on receipt of post-office order.—Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, 
street, London. 


WORMS IN CHILDREN AND GROWN PERSONS. 
yg are ontiring the privation of 


health, and L beens to ereetare S eath by Worms in the 
human body.—D THOMAS’S RUSSIAN REMEDY, by which 
he will guarantee +“ coenhent calkear 4 is cured in two days, with- 
out offending the stomach of an infant, or most delicate person. 
he common are of worms are—a disagreeable odour of 
the breath, bluish appearance about the eyes, paleness of Ls 

itching of the nose, flatulence, nausea, headache, sickness, i 
appetite, — eructations, furred tongue, oppressed breathings, 
iccup, vertigo, t 


egent- 








HE SUN DESTROYS a GOOD CARPET. 

A few shillings expended on INDIA MATTING will pre- 

vent this, and add greatly to comfort during the heat of summer, 
A large assortment, in every width and variety of pattern, now on 


SALE, very much below the usual pri 
Matting Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, a, TRELOAN'S = 


7 J UT DRAWING-ROOM  FURNI- 
RE.—Some remarkably fi 
Italian Walnut-wood made up into Loe .o + nt Woe 
es \ 7 a > ne gupplied and. guaranteed by 
ICHARD LoapER, Sa y 
Pavement, Finsbury. es ice Furninne bee paclsteeee, Sane Si, 


ESSRS. KIRKMAN & SON desire most 
respectfully to inform the Publis, their friends, and con- 
perion, thet having an extensive STOCK of FINISHED IN- 
8T ENTS of ever: dcseription, at their Ware-rooms, No, 3, 
Soho-square, and elsewhere, and a considerable supply of Ant 
Woods at various Wharfs and Timber-yards, the ft te fire at their 
Manufactory in Dufour's pees. Broad-street, Golden-square, will 
cause no interruption to their general business, and there will be 
no delay in the execution of either of the orders they have already 
in hand or those they may be favoured with ; and they have en- 
gaged temporary workshops for the manufacture of new Instru- 
ments during the rebuilding of their Premises. 


| ELOPES SUPERSEDED by the Use of. 
RALPH'S ENVELOPE PAPER, which ex et three 
clear pages for correspondence, each measuring inches, 
forms its own envelope and identifies the contents with the address 
and post-mark. Price 98. 6d. per ream, self-sealing, and perfectl 
7 .—F. W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton-street, 
DK. 


URE NERVOUS or MIND COMPLAINTS. 
—Ifthe readers of t the. Atheneum = suffer from depression 
of spirits, roundiless fears, unfitness 
for business or society, slee oe Wood. to the head, failure of 
memory, delusions, suicidal thoughts, fear of insanity, &c., will 
call on, or correspond with, Rev. ‘Br. WILLIS MOSELEY, who, 
out of above 22,000 applicants, knows not 50 uncured who’ have 
followed pe advice, he will instruct them how to get well, without 
a fee, and will render the same service to the friends of the i insane, 
At home from 11 to 3.—18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square, 


EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY, MH CERTAIN CURE FOR 
CANCER, 

O DR. BATCHELOUR- has been commu- 

nicated (from Abroad) one of the most astounding discoveries 

of our age. By an external application, without pain, Cancers, 

even in the last stage, i are comp ody eradicated, Ww hite Swellings, 


Enlarged, Stiff, an o- 
reux, Lumbago, “Fistula, Pl Piles, | Corne. & sina Complaints, and 
Neuralgic a are cure ENOVITIC TION, 


for the hy sabiect 1 Dr. Batchelour. M.D. 
c., M.L.A.C. 


. helour maybe seen at No, 12, Finsbury-place South, 
Finsbury- “square, from Twelve till Three ; and at Mr. Wa’ 
Drugsist, No. 17, Strand, every Tuesday and Friday, from Three 


For Cancers, Dr. Batchel lted ; but for theother 
complaints the Lotion weg be apalied by invalids themselves. 
The Lotion is sold in bottles at lis. and 228. each, at No. 12, 
Finsbury-place, and at Mr. Watts’, 17, Strand. 
fers to be pre-paid. 


HILOSOPHY OF THE GROWTH OF 
HAIR.—It has been well observed by the most sagacio 

philosophers, that in the A operations of every- 
there is the same recurrence to first principles as in the m 
tions of the chemist, or the. calculations r, — mathematician :— 
why not, therefore, when ¢ engas rvices of the toil 
employ cy remedial agent on the strictest Amy m2 of the chemi: 
art? Thus, those who have, from a knowledge of the pr emeng 
properties of the celebrated Balm of Columbia, known as 
for awhile systematically applied it, have promptly proved to the 
dubious, that a timely application of a scientific remedy, is pro- 
ductive of all the desired aoe. and the Ciening. a oral ing, 
and restoring the lost hair, has proved its q dridge’s 
Balm causes eyebrows to grow, prevents the hair from tornlng e gray, 
and the first application causes it to curl beautifully, frees it 
scurf,and stops it from falling off.— Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 118. per 
bottle.—No other prices are genuine.—N. B Ask for Oldridge’s 
Balm, 13, Wellington-street North, seven doors north of the Strand, 


OUGH, CONSUMPTION, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD, yigne SW. pam, and FEVERS. Immediate 
relief is effected b Pascoe’s Con Cough and Consumption 
Mixture in all an hed of the Throat, Chest, Lungs, &c. as ~~ 
cases of Cough, .. Difficult Ley 
however inveterate, this highly successful remedy will be found the 
only Medicine upon which entire reliance can d. It is 
ole: ver, saluesys in the Febrile affections of Children. 
ALL ——, RW SORDERS, Liver Complaints, indie 
tion in all in + ache. Loss of Appetite, &c., PASCOE’S 

INFALLIBLE *GLOBUL, LES will effect a radical cure, as proved 
by numberless Testimonials. 

Pupenes am oaly by the Porpricien, Henry & Co., without whose 
signatur: e Government Stamp none is genuine. To be. 
ye os ef ‘Goan ch Barclay, Sutton, Sanger, &c., or any pempertalto 
Medicine Vender, in Bottles at 1s. 1 3, 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 
Wholesale Depot, Bohemia-place, Hackney. 


INNEFORD’ § PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


as been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 
the Medical Profession as =, Se mag ord for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Ln ion. As a Mild Aperient 
it is admirably sen Ld ddicate eres, Barticulariy ening 
Pregnancy ; and it preven e of Infan’ 0 rning sou 
during y igestion. after with the > i ATED LEMON 
SYRU ?, it forms an urveccng A 

highly * and Semmens by Dre ETORD & 

, Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the oe 
Sete Hate Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond-street, London, anéd 
sold by Chemists throughout the Empire. 


NODOROUS CHAMBER COMMODES, 
affording a great comfort to Invalids and to those in attend- 
ance. Prices: in handsome oak box, 2. 6s.; in an elegant ma- 















































4 ; beet ting, startings d qe FS 
i cough, vomiting, startings jovne sleep, and grinding 
the teeth. This medicine has stood the test of nearly every hos- 
pital in England and America, where the Doctor introduced it 
with perfect success in every case, and has had fifteen years’ expe- 
stones of the efficacy ef this remedy, having during that period 
tT it in some hundreds of inveterate cases weekly, both i 
ractice and in various —. on the Continent, and in 
Ameri rica, and can positive it has never failed in a single 








rb e absorption ot of the uae. The waeid a8 of the pouth 
e chem: \y-pre) 1A- 

eit and as it isa non-condueter. finds of any temperature 
thorough comfort be imbibed and retained in the mouth, 
om of Lo or taste being at the same time wholly 
dagainst by th nature of its preparation. Tobe 


aber x: GROSVENOR-STREET, LONDON; 
22, Cor-cirest, Bath; 


34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





asse! 
dn . poe Fone offers it to the ve re will 
pane it ( Fg of the kingdom upon porn & pee post- 
ofice order for ss payal Dr. Tuomas, M.R.C.S.L., fifteen years 
“My child voided thread-worms by hundreds, the next morn- 


ing. .—J ANE GREENING.” 

* Dear Sir—A worm nearly three P ry long has been expelled 
from my child, five years old, by one dose of your medicine,— From 
ane ws space ts.—D. 

mM revents.—Davip 
Tuomas, M.R.C.8.L., 14, Stroud-street, Dover. . 





in Ce hairs, &e. ceaery = 
Sele di t for 
Wil ne valve, for places in 
gree. as preventing now hay of cold air or effluvia, price 
AR eompoces. engeria . forwarded by inclosing two 
Tho ae en supplied to Families and 

—F S vithin the last ten years with uniform approval. 


poLowars PILLS have effected another 
rdinary Cure of Dropsy.—Extract of a | etter from 
Mr. Henry Weekes, of the Everton-road, Liverpool.—* To Profes- 
por Holloway.—Sir,— to 
art for the 

Pills, For cpwarmet three years I w: 
in the ‘eet ; and olthous®. 
eminent } edical Practitioners in 
relief. Being strongly advised to ie aoor Pills, Ts at 
and in a few weeks they eff a positive cure of the 

red me_ to health.”—Sold by all Druggists, 
Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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